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Introduction: 
Why Rethink Canadian Aid? 


Stephen Brown, Molly den Heyer and David R. Black 


The Need to Rethink Canadian Aid 


here has been no shortage of calls for “reinventing” or “re- 
imagining” Canadian foreign aid to respond to the litany of 
problems that emerged over the forty-five-year lifespan of the 
Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA), including 
excessive bureaucracy, slow delivery and frequently shifting priori- 
ties (Carin and Smith 2010; Gordon Foundation 2010). Yet there was 
general surprise in 2013 when the Canadian government announced 
its institutional solution: merging CIDA with the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade (DFAIT), creating the new 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development (DFATD) — a 
megalith with no fewer than four Cabinet ministers. The suspense 
continued with a lengthy restructuring process and, most recently, 
the election of Justin Trudeau’s Liberal government. The latter quickly 
changed DFATD’s name to Global Affairs Canada and proclaimed 
“Canada is back,” with promises to act on climate change, accept 
25,000 Syrian refugees, and re-engage with UN peacekeeping opera- 
tions. Only time will tell whether the promises will be fulfilled and, 
if so, to what extent they represent a significant shift, notably in rela- 
tion to foreign aid and development policy. 
This political context presents a prime opportunity for a more 
fundamental “rethinking,” linked to a national conversation on the 
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topic. Why do Canadians provide foreign aid? What is its role in the 
international arena? How is Canadian aid delivered and who benefits 
from it? How does, and should, aid relate to other foreign, security, 
economic, and commercial policy priorities? Where and how has aid 
been successful in improving development prospects? Conversely, 
what persistent weaknesses are associated with aid policy and prac- 
tice? To what extent can these weaknesses be accurately identified, 
addressed, and corrected? 

Canadian aid requires analytical “rethinking” at four differ- 
ent levels, which this book addresses to varying degrees. First, we 
undertake a collective rethinking of the foundations of Canadian 
aid, including both its normative underpinnings — an altruistic 
desire to reduce poverty and inequality and achieve greater social 
justice, a means to achieve commercial or strategic self-interest, 
or a projection of Canadian values and prestige onto the world 
stage — and its past record. Second, many chapters explore the lin- 
gering implications of the Harper government’s strategies, includ- 
ing greater focus on the Americas and specific themes (such as 
mothers, children and youth, and fragile states) and countries, 
increased involvement of the private sector (particularly Canadian 
mining companies), and greater emphasis on the deployment of 
aid to advance Canadian self-interest. Third, several contributors 
rethink where Canadian aid is or should be heading, including 
recommendations for improved development assistance. Fourth, 
rigorous rethinking is required on aid itself: the concept, its rela- 
tion to non-aid policies that affect development in the global South, 
and the rise of new providers of development assistance, especially 
“emerging economies” and “new philanthropists.” Each of these 
novel challenges holds important implications for Canada and other 
traditional Western donors, questioning their development policies 
and highlighting their declining influence in the morphing global 
aid regime. And the last form is the most difficult and speculative 
calling for a more concerted and wide-ranging investigation than 
we were able to accommodate this volume. We do, however, address 
this theme in the concluding chapter. 


The State of the Debate 


Over the last decade, the debate on development assistance and its 
contributions to Canada’s role in the world has been re-energized 
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by a series of shifts in the Canadian and international landscapes. 
Globally, the emergence of a new class of donor countries or “aid 
providers” (including Brazil, Russia, India, China, and South Korea), 
the financial crisis of 2007-08 and ongoing economic turbulence have 
shaken the foundations of North-South relationships. Among other 
things, these changing global conditions have thrown into question 
the donor-recipient taxonomy and dynamics that have typically 
framed research on development assistance. Against this changing 
backdrop, Western aid donors, orchestrated by the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), have under- 
taken significant efforts to restructure the international aid archi- 
tecture with global initiatives such as the Monterrey Agreement, 
the Millennium Development Goals, the Paris Declaration on Aid 
Effectiveness, and the Sustainable Development Goals. Whether or 
not these efforts are regarded as successful, these trends continue to 
resonate in the Canadian context. 

There is growing uncertainty as to what the goals of Canada’s 
international development assistance policies are and should be, 
as well as how these goals relate to other Canadian foreign policy 
objectives. Historically, Canadian scholars have analyzed the intent 
of aid in terms of a spectrum ranging from altruism to self-interest, 
whether understood narrowly or in more enlightened terms (see, for 
example, Freeman 1982; Nossal 1988; Pratt 1994). The latter perspec- 
tive highlights how policies formally aimed at poverty alleviation 
are often used to advance Canada’s (or the Canadian elite’s) security, 
diplomatic and/or commercial objectives. These debates were brought 
to the fore once again with the introduction of the “3D” approach in 
the early 2000s, later expanded and reframed through the “whole- 
of-government” lens. This post-9/11 approach combined defence, 
diplomatic, commercial, and development objectives, with particular 
relevance to Canada’s mission in Afghanistan, in ways that orga- 
nized policy coherence around security objectives and consequently 
diminished the weight given to development priorities (Brown 2008). 

In another example, CIDA’s funding and policy relationships 
with non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and the private sec- 
tor began to shift in 2008-09 to become more closely aligned with 
trade and investment objectives, as manifested in the co-funding of 
projects with Canadian mining companies and the prioritization of 
middle-income countries in the Americas at the expense of poorer 
African ones with less promising commercial prospects. The mixed 
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motives and lack of clear vision for Canadian aid undermine clar- 
ity of purpose in the design and implementation of projects, and 
obfuscate appropriate criteria to determine success (Brown 2012a; den 
Heyer 2012). They also contradict the spirit of the Official Development 
Assistance Accountability Act of 2008, the purpose of which is “to 
ensure that all Canadian official development assistance abroad 
is provided with a central focus on poverty reduction” (Minister 
of Justice 2013, 1). The persistent uncertainty surrounding the core 
objectives of Canadian aid, combined with a changing interna- 
tional development landscape, underscores the pressing need for a 
renewed scholarly dialogue regarding the foundation and rationale 
for Canadian aid, and how first principles of intervention should be 
translated in practice. 

Brown (2012a) argues that the existing scholarly literature on 
Canadian aid can be understood in terms of three distinct eras. From 
the beginning of Canadian aid in the 1960s up until the 1990s, the lit- 
erature was rooted in distinct ideological approaches that manifested 
as a radical critique of the intentions of aid, a relatively benign liberal 
vision of Canadian aid, or a right-wing critique of development inef- 
ficiencies. By the 1990s, however, this ideological approach gave way 
to a more instrumental approach that produced an analysis of the 
history, motives, and policies embedded in Canadian aid and in rela- 
tion to foreign policy. While these works created a strong academic 
foundation, the end of the Chrétien era and political uncertainty in 
the new millennium left scholars and practitioners with still more 
questions regarding the future structure and functioning of the 
Canadian aid bureaucracy. 

In this third and current era of scholarly analysis, there has 
been an upsurge in institutional grey literature and scholarly pub- 
lications concerning the structure and functioning of the Canadian 
aid bureaucracy. For example, the 2007 Senate Report on Africa 
presciently asked whether CIDA should be abolished (Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and International Trade 2007; 
see also Brown and Jackson 2009). This conversation was taken 
up in a series of reports from organizations such as the Canadian 
International Council, the Walter and Duncan Gordon Foundation, 
and the Canadian Defence and Foreign Affairs Institute! (Greenspon 
2010; Carin and Smith 2010; Gulrajani 2010; Johnston 2010; Swiss 
with Maxwell 2010). Similarly, there has been a renewal of aca- 
demic analyses, including a special issue of the Canadian Journal of 
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Development Studies in 2007 dedicated to “The Canadian International 
Development Agency: New Policies, Old Problems” and, more 
recently, two edited volumes: L’aide canadienne au développement : 
bilan, défis et perspectives (Audet, Desrosiers, and Roussel 2008) and 
Struggling for Effectiveness: CIDA and Canadian Foreign Aid (Brown 
2012b). These analyses often examined the effectiveness of Canadian 
aid in comparison with the efforts of other OECD countries, high- 
lighting CIDA’s own persistent failures. 

This body of research foreshadowed the CIDA-DFAIT amal- 
gamation and discussions surrounding the restoration of Canada’s 
international role and reputation. The organizational restructuring 
and subsequent promises of a new government can lead to a num- 
ber of scenarios, including the continuation of current policies and 
practices, a reinstatement of past Liberal policies, or the charting of 
a new path that reinvents Canada’s role and engagement with our 
international partners. This context highlights the need for a more 
coordinated and comprehensive effort to strengthen the scholar- 
ship on Canadian aid. Closer links should be forged with those 
responsible for policy making and practice, and more foundational 
questions are needed to undergird this process. It is our hope that 
this volume will contribute to a deeper and more nuanced discussion 
and rethinking of Canadian aid. 


The Contents of this Book 


Although a single volume cannot by itself fill all the gaps identified 
above, this book is an attempt to advance understanding and pro- 
mote further rethinking of Canadian aid. We kept chapter lengths 
relatively short in order to include as many voices as possible. The 
contributors include twenty scholars and practitioners, with several 
straddling both categories, from all career stages. The resulting fif- 
teen chapters are designed to reach a variety of audiences, including 
academics, students, policy makers, practitioners in governmental 
and non-governmental organizations, and members of the general 
public, in Canada and abroad, who share an interest in Canadian 
development assistance and foreign policy. The range of topics cov- 
ered is broad, albeit not exhaustive. For instance, we were unable to 
include analyses of Canadian aid in relation to the important issues 
of climate change, food security, or humanitarian assistance. The 
book also focuses almost exclusively on bilateral aid. These lacunae 
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underscore the need for sustained and indeed expanded efforts to 
study the manifestations and impacts of Canadian development 
cooperation. 

The book’s rethinking is divided into three sections: (1) the 
foundations of ethics, power, and bureaucracy; (2) the Canadian 
context and motives; and (3) Canada’s role in international develop- 
ment. Each section contains chapters that fall principally under the 
main theme, although numerous chapters raise issues concerning 
two or more themes. 

The first section examines some of the “first principles” of 
industrialized countries’ involvement in international development. 
It asks a number of questions, without pretending to answer them 
fully: What is the logic behind “global social transfers” in relation to 
other foreign policy priorities and engagements? What is the role of 
ethics in development practice? Why should Canada provide develop- 
ment assistance? What are (and should be) its purposes and whose 
interests does it serve? What sorts of themes and approaches should 
be emphasized in light of Canadian priorities and experiences? How 
does Canadian aid relate to the imperatives of global citizenship? 

David Black opens this section by revisiting the concept of 
humane internationalism, pioneered in the Canadian context by 
Cranford Pratt. Black argues that Pratt’s influence and this concept 
in particular structured the thinking of a generation of analysts on 
the motives that should underpin Canadian aid. Pratt’s framing of 
Canadian aid policy has proved insightful, but also limiting in some 
key ways. His dichotomy between the self-interested motives of the 
“dominant class” and the “counter-consensus” emphasis on the 
primacy of altruistic motives exaggerated the contrast between the 
class-biased government and ethically oriented non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs). It overestimated popular support for the lat- 
ter’s perspective, and underplayed the extent to which various actors 
are characterized by both sets of motives. The result was a polarized 
debate and limited engagement among politicians, civil servants, 
and civil society organizations, contributing to the prevalent policy 
“malaise.” Black further argues that the resulting preoccupation 
with aid alone led to the relative neglect of the ways that other ele- 
ments of foreign policy can have a positive or negative influence on 
development. 

Adam Chapnick also rethinks the humane internationalist 
frame, but from a more critical perspective than Black. Like Black, 
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Chapnick recognizes the humane internationalist viewpoint’s noble 
intentions, but believes that it is based on a false dichotomy of good- 
versus-bad motives and an over-idealized assessment of popular 
opinion. His chapter argues that it has failed to influence policy 
makers because it has two fundamental flaws. First, it ignores the 
extent to which its own objectives can be compatible with national 
self-interest. Second, it seeks to downplay the stark distinction that 
realists make between short-term emergency assistance and longer- 
term development assistance. To help improve Canada’s development 
assistance, Chapnick recommends that humane internationalists 
work across the humane internationalist-realist divide on com- 
mon goals, focus more on poverty reduction and less on charity, 
and collaborate more closely with the government to strengthen its 
development efforts. 

John Cameron’s chapter also addresses the normative founda- 
tions of foreign aid policy, arguing for the application of cosmo- 
politan ethics, with its dual imperative to “do good” and “do no 
harm,” in the analysis of aid along with other foreign policy areas. 
Cameron suggests that scholars should be inspired by the policy 
world’s “whole-of-government approach” and use the concept of 
policy coherence for development to assess not just aid policy, but the 
full range of Canadian policies that have an impact on international 
development. In doing so, they should rethink not only the extent to 
which policies seek to “do good,” as humane internationalists advo- 
cate, but also the extent to which they reflect the more fundamental 
ethical imperative to “do no harm.” 

Molly den Heyer’s contribution seeks to understand why 
Canadian aid has been stuck in a “policy eddy” of technical and 
administrative measures that fail to address underlying policy 
problems. Such rethinking, she argues, requires a closer examina- 
tion of power, more specifically the “discursive frames” that shape 
policy. Using the aid effectiveness agenda as a case study, den Heyer 
demonstrates how understanding policy and policy making requires 
an examination of not only visible power, but also its hidden and 
invisible manifestations. Canadian aid, she concludes, can only be 
reinvigorated if the government stops doing the bureaucratic equiva- 
lent of rearranging the deck chairs on the Titanic and makes more 
fundamental modifications to its foreign policy. The latter include 
recognizing major changes in international politics, adopting a more 
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cosmopolitan approach to global challenges, and engaging in more 
effective and genuine partnerships. 

Like den Heyer’s, Ian Smillie’s chapter criticizes the Canadian 
government’s overemphasis on technical and administrative con- 
cerns. He argues that the excessive focus on effectiveness and 
results, in particular, has had a counterproductive effect. His chapter 
demonstrates how various pathologies of the aid world, including 
self-interested motives, constraining accountability mechanisms, 
risk avoidance, the lack of learning and local knowledge, short time 
frames and slow speed, all prevent aid from reaching its full transfor- 
mative potential. He concludes with a number of recommendations 
for rethinking, aimed at government and other aid actors, that would 
help re-inject some common sense into poverty reduction efforts. 

Whereas this book’s first section analyzes fundamental issues 
that apply to other donor countries as much as they do to Canada, the 
second section focuses more closely on the Canadian context. It seeks 
to address the following questions: How has Canadian aid evolved? 
What underlying principles and purposes have been espoused and 
implemented? How have they changed over time? How have foreign 
policy and development assistance evolved in relation to each other 
and to broader government structures? What factors have influenced 
Canadian development assistance policies? How have these factors 
evolved in relation to the changing global context? 

The second section opens with Liam Swiss’s quantitative 
analysis of Canadian aid distribution patterns in comparison with 
those of other Western donors from the 1960s to 2010. He finds that 
Canadian aid resembled most closely the relatively altruistic “like- 
minded” donors in the 1980s and 1990s, but that after 2000 Canada 
more closely resembles the more self-interested United States and 
United Kingdom. While Swiss recognizes that further evidence 
is required, the numbers suggest a concomitant shift in Canadian 
motives for foreign aid. 

Laura Macdonald and Arne Ruckert’s chapter examines the 
effects on aid of the Harper government’s emphasis on the Americas, 
first signalled in 2007. They focus on three case studies: Peru, site 
of many Canadian extractive industry investments and of a CIDA- 
funded partnership between a Canadian mining company and 
NGO; Haiti, the largest recipient of Canadian aid in the region; and 
Honduras, site of a controversial coup d'état. They analyze the vaga- 
ries of Canadian aid to those three countries and find considerable 
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evidence of mixed motives. Although rapidly rising aid to Peru and 
Honduras reflects the Conservative government's ideological prefer- 
ences and especially commercial self-interest, Canadian assistance 
to Haiti suggests that other, more altruistic, factors have also been 
at play. 

Justin Massie and Stéphane Roussel, in their chapter, rethink 
the relationship between Canadian foreign aid and security. Using 
the concept of “strategic culture,” they trace three successive foreign 
aid strategies. From 1945 to 1976, the Canadian government used its 
aid primarily in an effort to prevent conflict and the need for military 
intervention. From 1977 to 1992, it saw aid mainly as a substitute 
for security-related involvement. From 1993 onwards, it used aid to 
complement its military involvement, especially after the September 
11, 2001 attacks. Massie and Roussel expect the Canadian govern- 
ment to maintain the latter approach, in large part because it uses it 
to cement its membership in the Western security alliance. 

Drawing on theoretical frameworks from public administra- 
tion, François Audet and Olga Navarro-Flores’s chapter analyzes 
the Harper government’s development-related decisions between 
2010 and 2015. They categorize them according to the underlying 
rationale provided (economic, efficiency, or other/none) and consider 
the respective roles of elected officials and the public service. Their 
analysis reveals a mix of rationales: Some decisions are justifiable 
under New Public Management’s focus on downsizing and efficiency 
or the desire to promote the private sector. Others, however, point 
more towards Conservative political ideology and politicians’ desire 
to be re-elected, rather than developmental concerns. The result may 
have a negative impact on aid effectiveness. 

The book’s third section addresses key themes concern- 
ing Canada’s role in international development. It asks: What 
approach(es) should be taken to put into practice the “first principles 
of intervention”? What are the different roles that Canadian assis- 
tance can play in the world and what are its specific contributions? 
What is the most appropriate and effective institutional design for 
the delivery of Canadian foreign assistance? Who are the different 
constituents in the debate? What are the most promising scenarios 
for moving forward? 

For decades, Canada was a leader on issues related to women/ 
gender and development. Rebecca Tiessen’s chapter traces the rise 
of gender equality concerns at CIDA after 1976, but also its decline, 
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especially after 2009, when the Canadian government apparently 
rethought its approach. It replaced the globally used term “gender 
equality” with the more idiosyncratic expression “equality between 
women and men” and adopted the Muskoka Initiative on maternal 
health, which conceptualized women as victims rather than agents of 
development. In spite of these top-level changes, committed mid-level 
officials — Tiessen refers to them as a “second CIDA” — still advanced 
gender equality goals, often surreptitiously. Their efforts have helped 
to ensure that gender remains on the Canadian development agenda. 

Christina Clark-Kazak’s chapter draws on decades of theories, 
policies, and practices on women/gender and development to analyze 
the role of children and youth in Canadian development policies 
and programming, designated a priority theme in 2009. She argues 
that current policies adopt a “children-in-development” approach 
reminiscent of discredited “women-in-development” approaches 
(described by Tiessen in her chapter), in which children are simply 
added to the development equation without recognizing the social 
relevancy or agency of children themselves. Clark-Kazak recom- 
mends that the Canadian government adopt instead a “social age 
mainstreaming” perspective, similar to “gender mainstreaming,” and 
assume a global leadership role in innovative development thinking 
and practice in relation to this issue area. 

The next two chapters examine Canada’s aid to fragile states. 
The first, by David Carment and Yiagadeesen Samy, takes a macro- 
level approach. It traces how the Canadian government made 
important contributions to the analysis of state fragility and the 
development of networks to respond to the challenges of fragile 
states, but then “squandered” them. For conceptual, political, and 
organizational reasons, Canada’s significant aid to fragile states has 
failed to translate into effective programs. According to Carment 
and Samy, Canadian efforts tend to be “ad hoc, unstructured and 
unsystematic,” lacking in theoretical grounding, common analysis, 
and coordination among actors. 

The second chapter on state fragility, by Stephen Baranyi and 
Themrise Khan, focuses on Canadian assistance to five specific con- 
flict-affected and fragile states, namely Bangladesh, Ethiopia, Mali, 
Pakistan, and Palestine (West Bank and Gaza). It analyzes Canadian 
aid’s degree of securitization, its effectiveness, and its relationship to 
Canadian commercial interests in each of the five countries. It finds 
wide variations in securitization and effectiveness across the cases 
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and little evidence of problematic commercialization in any of them. 
The authors therefore argue for greater contextual analysis when con- 
sidering aid to fragile states and warn against generalizations based 
solely on the case of Afghanistan. They also outline some options 
for the Canadian government to rethink its activities in this area. 

Canadian trade interests play a central role in the book’s last 
two substantive chapters. In contrast to Baranyi and Khan’s analysis, 
the authors of the next two chapters find clear evidence that com- 
mercial self-interest increasingly characterizes Canadian aid. Gabriel 
Goyette’s contribution examines how the Harper government used 
Canadian aid as an instrument for other foreign policy purposes, 
examining a number of initiatives that together came to constitute an 
emerging “new de facto Canadian aid policy.” He focuses on govern- 
ment support for the Canadian extractive industry, which epitomizes 
this new approach, analyzing the choice of priority themes and recip- 
ient countries, the exaggerated emphasis on results, and the growing 
role of the private sector. He considers the commercially motivated 
de facto policy highly problematic, as it risks further undermining 
the effectiveness of aid. It remains to be seen whether the change of 
government in October 2015 to the Justin Trudeau-led Liberals will 
significantly alter this trajectory. 

Like Goyette’s, Stephen Brown’s chapter is critical of the role 
of commercial self-interest in Canadian foreign aid and its impact 
on aid effectiveness. He examines the partnerships that CIDA has 
forged with mining companies and NGOs, starting in 2011, and 
argues that they epitomize the Harper government’s rethinking of 
aid, specifically its “recommercialization.” The partnerships, which 
heavily subsidize mining companies’ corporate social responsibility 
projects, mainly in mining-affected communities, help the Canadian 
extractive industry sustain controversial mining activities and thus 
constitute indirect subsidies. Rather than hold these companies to 
account for their controversial practices or seek ways to improve 
them, these government-funded projects have helped to recast the 
companies as humanitarian actors. 

The concluding chapter, by the editors, summarizes the main 
issues raised by the book’s various chapters under the rubric of 
“rethinking Canadian development cooperation,” reflecting the 
insufficiency of rethinking aid alone. It organizes the findings the- 
matically according to four different kinds of partnerships that will 
be key to the future rethinking: (1) the foundations of development 
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partnerships; (2) partnerships within the international aid regime; 
(3) partnerships with key Canadian stakeholders; and (4) intra-gov- 
ernmental partnerships. It sums up what we hope will be a useful 
contribution to the unfolding Canadian aid conversation in an era 
of unprecedented challenges, uncharted administrative structures, 
and new opportunities. 


Note 


1. The Canadian Defence and Foreign Affairs Institute has since changed 
its name to the Canadian Global Affairs Institute. 
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Humane Internationalism and the 
Malaise of Canadian Aid Policy 


David R. Black 


hy do national governments provide foreign aid? Why should 

they provide foreign aid? These deceptively simple ques- 
tions, analytical and normative, are the focus of a voluminous lit- 
erature within and beyond Canada. As Maurits van der Veen (2011) 
has demonstrated, the way they are answered varies quite widely 
among donor states and depends substantially on how foreign aid 
is “framed.” 

In Canada, the scholarship of, and inspired by, Cranford Pratt 
has been exceptionally influential in framing analysis of the founda- 
tions and rationale for the Canadian aid program.! With a focus on 
Canadian aid policy that spanned two decades (e.g., Pratt 1983/84; 
1989ab; 1994; 2001; 2003), Pratt’s conceptual and analytical contribu- 
tions did much to define the terms of debate and shape normative 
and prescriptive discussion of the logic that should underpin this 
important but highly contested policy domain. In particular, Pratt’s 
conceptualization of humane internationalism and his related 
articulations of a “dominant class” account of the limitations of 
Canadian aid and the role of the “counter-consensus” shaped a pat- 
tern of debate that did much to illuminate aid policy and practice in 
Canada. However, it also effectively framed and limited the debate 
in ways that have constrained creativity and innovation. By re- 
examining Pratt’s core conceptual contributions and the narrative 
account of Canadian aid policy they enabled, it becomes possible 
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to understand better the malaise that settled upon the debate and 
practice of Canadian aid policy — the sense of insularity, defensive- 
ness, and distance from the real needs of developing countries that 
has undermined political support for Canadian foreign assistance. 
Moreover, this analysis allows us to identify some of the ways in 
which those seeking a renewed and strengthened aid program, 
properly articulated with other dimensions of development policy 
and responsive to the imperatives of global poverty and justice, might 
reinvigorate the debate. These include a more nuanced understanding 
of the relationship between ethics and interests, a broadening of the 
constituency for development work in Canadian government and 
society, and a more grounded and holistic view of the impact of aid 
and its relationship to other forms of development engagement. They 
also include, however, a return to two of Pratt’s core premises: the 
need for a development policy “presence” and focus that is under- 
stood to be distinct from, though closely related to, other elements of 
international policy, as well as a clear understanding that the pursuit 
of a more just and equitable international order is profoundly in the 
Canadian interest “properly understood” (see McAskie 2013, 25). 


Interpreting Canadian Aid Praxis: Pratt’s Enduring Contribution 


As noted above, Pratt’s analysis of the characteristics and evolution 
of Canadian aid policy was anchored by three core conceptual con- 
structs. First, he argued that Canadian political culture incorporated 
a robust and persistent, though eroding, element of “humane inter- 
nationalism” (HI), defined as “an acceptance by the citizens of the 
industrialized states that they have ethical obligations towards those 
beyond their borders and that these in turn impose obligations on 
their governments” (Pratt 1989a, 13). This orientation was, he argued, 
understood by its adherents to be consistent with the “real long-term 
interests of the rich countries,” but remained at its core ethical and 
cosmopolitan (Pratt 1989a, 14). It was also widely seen as the logical 
corollary in the international domain of a solidaristic commitment 
to social equity at home, manifested in the elaboration of the welfare 
state policies of the post-World War II era. He did not suggest that 
HI was uniquely Canadian. Indeed, Pratt’s fullest articulation of this 
idea emerged out of a multi-volume collaborative study with scholars 
from several other “like-minded” Western middle powers (e.g., Pratt 
1989; Pratt 1990; Stokke 1989), to which Canada compared relatively 
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unfavourably in terms of generosity. Nevertheless, he considered HI 
the most widely accepted foundation and justification for Canadian 
aid, as well as the soundest basis for aid “effectiveness” (to put the 
point in more contemporary terms). 

The evidence for the robustness of the humane internationalist 
tradition was to be found in several sources: public opinion surveys; 
key parliamentary committee reports, and at least some government 
white papers on aid (e.g., CIDA 1975; 1987; SCEAIT 1987); and most 
substantially, the proliferating range of internationalist non-state 
actors that Pratt (1983/84) dubbed the “counter-consensus” — so 
named because they had increasingly coalesced around a critique 
of the dominant approach to Canadian foreign policy by the late 
1970s. The idea of the counter-consensus was Pratt’s second main 
conceptual contribution to the framing of Canadian foreign policy. It 
foreshadowed the growing interest in the role and influence of “civil 
society” and the “democratization” of foreign policy that came to the 
fore in the 1990s. Pratt regarded this broad coalition of civil society 
organizations (CSOs), allied in the development domain through the 
Canadian Council for International Co-operation (CCIC), as the most 
effective and articulate custodians of HI, and he worked closely with 
them over the course of his career. 

Given what he understood to be HI’s public resonance and firm 
societal roots, the puzzle was why it had not had greater influence 
on Canadian aid policy and practice, which virtually all scholarly 
commentators saw as bedevilled by “mixed motives,” among which 
ethical considerations were typically (though not unremittingly) 
subordinated to more narrowly self-interested priorities. To explain 
this puzzle, Pratt elaborated a “dominant class” approach, combin- 
ing an emphasis on the relative autonomy of permanent officials 
within the state with an understanding that their conception of the 
“national interest” showed a persistent bias towards the interests of 
“capitalism in Canada.” Influenced by structural Marxism, combined 
in a non-doctrinaire manner with international realism and, in later 
versions, a neo-Gramscian attention to the precepts of neoliberal glo- 
balization, Pratt’s emphasis on the enduring influence of dominant 
class interests provided a basis for understanding the policy choices 
that were made (e.g., regarding tied aid, the choice of recipients, and 
the use aid funds to promote private sector activity in developing 
countries) under the ethical cover of the aid program. 
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Taken together, these three conceptual constructs under- 
pinned an analytical narrative concerning Canada’s “limited and 
eroding internationalism” (Pratt 1989). Pratt argued that due to a 
“strategic conjuncture” of favourable conditions, both domestic and 
international, the rapid growth of a more generous and ethically 
driven aid policy took hold for a ten-year period, from 1966 to 1976. 
“Because of the strength of social idealism in Canada at that time,” 
wrote Pratt, “a major foreign aid policy that was genuinely com- 
mitted to reaching and helping the poorest peoples and countries 
was seen as particularly appropriate” (Pratt 2003, 89). However, a 
determined push to win Cabinet acceptance of the 1975 Aid Strategy 
that seemed to cement this trend paradoxically led to a systematic 
backlash from other quarters of the state and initiated a retreat from 
this high-water mark of HI. The story that Pratt tracked over the next 
couple of decades featured a CIDA that, for the most part, sought to 
protect its core HI mission and the autonomy to pursue it in the face 
of repeated efforts to modify its policies to serve better Canadian 
material self-interests. 

Moreover, CIDA was periodically compelled to resist efforts by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade (DFAIT) 
to gain direct control over its policy branch and direction (e.g., Pratt 
1998). Depending on the administrative leadership of the agency, 
these efforts sometimes took the form of policy shifts to bring 
aid policy into closer alignment with the self-interested priorities 
of Foreign Affairs and Finance — as, for example, during Marcel 
Massé’s tenure as president of CIDA when the agency pre-emptively 
embraced the promotion of structural adjustment in recipient coun- 
tries as a core priority (Pratt 1994, 354-57). “Humanitarian consider- 
ations have not been obliterated,” wrote Pratt, “and even periodically 
resurged under particular ministers — but they have been required 
increasingly to yield place to self-interested ... economic and interna- 
tional political objectives” (Pratt 2001, 67). In the meantime, despite 
Pratt’s “underlying pessimism about the prospects for the future tri- 
umph of progressive internationalist values” (Matthews 2002, 171), he 
sought through his own writing and advocacy, as well as encourage- 
ment of the efforts of others within the “counter-consensus,” to make 
the case for a more humane and cosmopolitan internationalism and a 
more generous aid program flowing from it. Over this period, CIDA 
was unable to resist deep cuts to its budget in times of fiscal auster- 
ity, during the 1990s and again after 2010. More recently, with the 
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surprise announcement of the agency’s merger with DFAIT in 2013 to 
form the new Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development 
(DFATD, recast as Global Affairs Canada by Justin Trudeau’s newly 
elected Liberal government in 2015), CIDA’s resistance to encroach- 
ments on its policy autonomy was finally swept aside. 

Where does this leave Pratt’s account of Canadian aid policy 
and our assessment of it? Much about Pratt’s interpretation is both 
admirable and illuminating. His dominant class approach continues 
to highlight enduring biases within the state policy-making appara- 
tus — biases that have too often been obscured in policy debates on 
aid (e.g., regarding the aid “architecture” and particular thematic 
and country priorities). His precise and exacting approach to the 
reading of successive parliamentary reports and policy documents, 
seeking in their formulations clues to the emerging directions of aid 
policy and the configuration of forces within government, showed 
an attention to detail and to the power of language at a time when 
the “discursive turn” was in its infancy, particularly in the study of 
Canadian foreign policy. The clarity of his thinking and reasoning, 
and not least the persistence and passion with which he engaged this 
issue, were inspirational to many.” 

Nevertheless, Pratt’s work was not always on the mark. More 
to the point, even (perhaps especially) when it was — that is, much 
of the time — his great influence in shaping the debate has had some 
unintended consequences that may have forestalled a healthier and 
more forward-looking consideration of the foundations upon which 
Canadian aid could be renewed. Identifying and critiquing these 
tendencies can help us think about ways forward in the current 
dynamic and uncertain policy environment. 


Assumptions and Implications of the Debate 


The Right Intention 
Embedded in both Pratt’s analysis and much of the broader debate 
concerning Canadian aid policy is the assumption that foreign aid 
can and should be driven by “sentiments of human solidarity and 
. an awakening acceptance of obligations towards those beyond 
its borders” (Pratt 2001, 61). This is reflected, for example, in former 
Foreign Minister Mitchell Sharp’s oft-cited assertion, originally 
made in 1961, that, “There is one good and sufficient reason for 
international aid and that is that there are less fortunate people in 
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the world who need our help ... If the primary purpose of our aid 
is to help ourselves, rather than to help others, we shall probably 
receive in return what we deserve and a good deal less than we 
expect” (quoted in Spicer 1966, 6). Yet Pratt and many others have 
equally shown that, in practice, Canadian aid policy has rarely 
attained this clarity of purpose — this right intention — and has 
indeed been routinely corrupted by more selfish and narrowly self- 
interested motives. The result has been a Manichean juxtaposition of 
“right” versus misguided if not “wrong” intent in the formulation 
of Canadian aid policy. 

Of course, such ideal-type contrasts have important analytical 
utility. However, they also produce certain risks and ramifications 
when applied to the “real world” of policy. First, the ethical clarity 
of purpose associated with the “pure” articulation of HI is virtually 
impossible to approach in practice. Certainly, all state officials con- 
cerned with aid policy must engage in compromises, both internally 
in relation to their bureaucratic counterparts and externally in the 
complex terrain of “multi-stakeholder partnerships” and recipients. 
The ethically defined actors within the counter-consensus have 
also confronted a range of acute dilemmas as they have sought to 
balance competing interests and motives, such as how (and how 
much) to adapt their priorities to the policy themes of the day and 
the funding sources that are most readily accessible, while retaining 
vital solidaristic relationships with Southern organizations and com- 
munities. The very political risk is that, in setting a standard for aid 
practice and practitioners that is impossible to meet, a debate framed 
by a stark contrast between ethical and self-interested motives runs 
the risk of undermining the legitimacy and public acceptance of 
the aid program as a whole (see Chapnick, this volume). In other 
words, if aid is persistently failing to fulfil its ostensibly “true” or 
“right” purpose, its supporters are liable to become disaffected and 
its opponents emboldened. 

On the other hand, a discussion of development that does not 
embed a forthright and sophisticated discussion of ethical purpose 
will be an impoverished one. A policy domain that is centrally pre- 
occupied with addressing the causes and consequences of global 
poverty will be infused, inevitably, with conceptions of and argu- 
ments about obligation and justice. What is needed, therefore, is a 
discussion that better captures the dilemmas and ambiguities of 
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ethical purpose, without implicitly or explicitly discounting it as 
somehow “too hard” or too naive. 


The Robustness of the HI Tradition in Canadian Political Culture 

With hindsight and the benefit of subsequent research, Pratt’s analy- 
sis appears to be most off-target in his assessment of the robustness 
of the HI tradition in Canadian society. To be sure, Pratt always 
portrayed this tradition as “limited and eroding.” He also empha- 
sized that as support for policies dedicated to poverty reduction and 
social equity within Canada faltered in the neoliberal era, a parallel 
recession of support in the external domain was to be expected. 
Nevertheless, he persisted in treating the HI tradition as substantial 
and resilient, if embattled, so as to juxtapose this tendency with the 
more self-interested orientation of much of the Canadian political 
and economic elite. 

Yet the breadth and depth of HI in both the “mass” and “atten- 
tive” publics have always been questionable, and are arguably 
increasingly so. Several insightful analyses have elaborated this 
point. David Morrison, in his landmark 1998 history of CIDA, noted 
that “while polls have consistently shown humanitarian sentiment 
as the leading reason people give for supporting aid, they have 
also revealed scant general knowledge about the nature or extent 
of Canadian development assistance — and, except for a small 
minority, a low ranking in comparison with other public goods” 
(Morrison 1998, 440). Noél, Thérien, and Dallaire (2004) used publicly 
available polling data to elaborate on this point, and further noted 
that there was a deep divide between a soft majority of Canadians 
who were broadly supportive of aid and a substantial minority who 
were deeply skeptical or even hostile towards it. They further dem- 
onstrated that this division closely aligned with partisan political 
preferences: Those self-identifying on the party-political right (at the 
time, the Reform and Progressive Conservative parties) were gener- 
ally more skeptical about aid and suspicious of the agencies respon- 
sible for it. This understanding clearly influenced Stephen Harper’s 
Conservative government, whose electoral “base” was considerably 
less attached to the HI tradition as Pratt conceived it than those of 
the other two major federal parties. 

A related point concerns the depth of parliamentary support 
for HI as the principal foundation for the aid program. An important 
theme within Pratt’s work was the degree to which key parliamentary 
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committee reports — notably the Winegard Report (SCEAIT 1987), but 
also the report of the Special Joint Committee reviewing Canadian 
foreign policy (House of Commons 1994) — consistently supported 
an HI- and poverty-focused rationale for Canadian aid policy. The 
implication was that parliamentarians were more inclined to reflect 
the orientations of their constituents than relatively autonomous per- 
manent officials of the state and therefore that these reports clearly 
indicated societal support for HI, whereas the deviations from their 
recommendations in government responses to them clearly indicated 
the dominant class bias of key state agencies. 

I have argued that there is, in fact, a discernible weakening 
of the erstwhile HI constituency among contemporary parliamen- 
tarians, reflecting broader societal trends (Black 2012) — though it 
remains to be seen whether the more self-consciously internationalist 
and multilateralist Trudeau-led Liberal caucus and cabinet will arrest 
this trend. Nevertheless, these committee reports, as substantial 
as they were, are probably better understood as a reflection of the 
viewpoints of a committed and at least partially self-selected minor- 
ity of parliamentarians — those inclined towards membership and 
leadership on foreign affairs committees — rather than the viewpoint 
of parliamentarians as a whole. In short, without discounting the 
significance of the HI tradition in Canadian society, it has proved 
to be a weaker foundation for a stable, informed, and effective aid 
policy at both mass and elite levels than Pratt anticipated. 


The Counter-Consensus as Repository and 

Champion of Ethical Values 

I have noted that the ethically and development-oriented counter- 
consensus in civil society was regarded as the best-organized and 
most persistent promoter of an HI approach to aid, both in Pratt’s 
work and in much scholarly and popular commentary. This role and 
image have been significantly diminished over the past decade, for a 
number of reasons. Others are far better qualified to elaborate upon 
this trend than I am (e.g., Plewes and Tomlinson 2013; Smillie 2012), 
but a few points bear noting in the context of this analysis. 

First, and ironically, as the “partnership” between non-govern- 
mental development organizations (NGDOs) and CIDA deepened 
and was institutionalized, these NGDOs became increasingly pro- 
fessionalized and dependent on state funding in ways that compro- 
mised their advocacy and policy roles. Second, this same process 
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contributed to the erosion of their local community bases, as their 
time and energy was focused on project implementation and upward 
accountability to CIDA and other funders, especially with the onset 
of intrusive “results-based management” requirements. This erosion 
was also a reflection of broader socio-cultural trends — notably the 
decline of the organized mainstream Christian institutions that had 
been such a prominent presence within the counter-consensus and 
such a strong influence on Pratt and many other humane interna- 
tionalists. Third, roughly the same segment of the Canadian public 
that has been skeptical of the usefulness of aid, associated with the 
party-political right, has been deeply suspicious of non-governmental 
“special interest groups.” Under the Harper government, therefore, 
there was a steadily growing estrangement between the govern- 
ment and traditional pillars of the counter-consensus, as well as a 
growing instrumentalization of NGDO roles in relation to specific 
government policy initiatives (see Brown this volume; Smillie 2012). 
In short, the multiple changes and challenges facing NGDOs and 
civil society led veteran analysts to characterize this sector as being 
at a difficult and uncertain crossroads (Plewes and Tomlinson 2013, 
222). Like public opinion more broadly, its role as a bastion of HI has 
clearly weakened — though again, the post-2015 political landscape 
may create opportunities for renewal. 


CIDA’s Relations with Other Government Agencies 
Pratt’s identification of a widespread, systematic tendency within 
those departments primarily concerned with Canada’s foreign rela- 
tions (notably DFAIT, Finance, Defence, and the Treasury Board) 
to conceive of the “national interest” in ways that fundamentally 
aligned with the preferences of the “dominant class” was a powerful 
and illuminating insight. His portrayal of CIDA’s residual HI orienta- 
tion and the policies flowing from it as being in tension with, and at 
times under attack from, officials within these other, more powerful, 
agencies also held considerable explanatory power. This portrayal, 
however, reinforced tendencies towards political defensiveness and 
risk-aversion within CIDA — both in relation to CIDA officials’ coun- 
terparts in other government departments and towards the academic 
and non-governmental development communities. 

It is hard to disentangle cause and effect in these tenden- 
cies, which I would argue have persisted since at least the early 
1990s with the onset of deep budget cuts under the Jean Chrétien 
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Liberals. Regardless of how these dynamics began, they produced an 
unhealthy sense of insecurity and reluctance among CIDA officials to 
engage in vigorous policy and intellectual debate about how best to 
conceive and pursue development objectives, through aid and other 
related policies and practices. 

Conversely, the view that other government agencies — par- 
ticularly, though not only, DFAIT — were ineluctably “captured” by a 
dominant class/international realist orientation and were persistently 
pursuing opportunities to distort aid policy to support their concep- 
tion of the national interest was a potent, though overgeneralized, 
perspective. If CIDA could only seek to defend itself from these nar- 
rower objectives and perspectives, pursued by considerably more 
powerful bureaucratic actors, the struggle was bound to be Sisyphean 
and deeply demoralizing. It meant, as well, that development analysts 
and practitioners were less attentive than they might have been to 
opportunities for forging strategic relationships and alliances with 
people and branches in other government departments, so as to 
enlarge and strengthen the constituency for development assistance 
within government. It would be naive to think that this could be 
easily or widely achieved, but such an alliance-building strategy 
could potentially broaden the range of opportunities and support 
for development issues within the broader apparatus of the state. 


Aid Policy and the “Political Class” 

In line with the theoretical assumptions of both structural Marxism 
and statism (e.g., Nossal 1988), Pratt emphasized the interests and 
orientations of permanent officials within a relatively autonomous 
Canadian state. There are persuasive reasons for this emphasis, and 
it has delivered powerful insights. At the same time, to echo Adam 
Chapnick (this volume), in a liberal democratic political system (how- 
ever class-based) it is possible for political elites to impose agendas 
and deliver change if they are determined to do so. Chapnick notes 
that the key lesson of the UK’s remarkable cross-partisan support for 
a strong and growing aid program, anchored by the Department for 
International Development (DFID), is the importance of strong and 
committed political party leadership in making it happen. Similarly, 
the Harper Conservatives demonstrated their ability to impose far- 
reaching policy and institutional changes with remarkably limited 
consultation, as exemplified by the abrupt decision to roll CIDA into 
the new DFATD. This suggests a need to give closer attention to the 
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critical macro-political role of political party elites in building the 
foundation for better aid policies. 


An Introverted Debate 

The debate concerning the quality and purposes of Canadian aid 
described above was principally, and paradoxically, focused on the 
internal politics of aid. The fundamental purpose of the HI orienta- 
tion that Pratt conceptualized and promoted was to foster a more 
generous, reciprocal, and solidaristic response to the poorest people 
in the poorest countries, with the ultimate objective of promoting 
greater global justice. However, the measures of HI and the analysis 
of whether it was advancing or retreating were largely Ottawa- 
centric, preoccupied with the balance of forces and decisions taken 
by Ottawa-based agencies and actors. 

There were good and obvious reasons for this focus: These 
dynamics were important in shaping policy outcomes and there was 
much to track and analyze in the Ottawa hothouse. It also was (and 
remains) very difficult to research, analyze, and discern the discrete 
development impacts of Canadian aid efforts in developing countries 
themselves, given that Canadian aid was typically a small portion 
of an evermore diffuse and complex aid regime. 

Nevertheless, the increasingly pressing question for many aid 
sceptics, on both the right and the left, was whether aid was doing 
any good at all for those it ostensibly sought to assist. Would, for 
example, a more generous aid program translate into better life 
prospects for poor people and communities? Would the gains be 
sustainable or would they deepen distortions and dependencies? 
Would the good work undertaken by aid agencies be effectively 
undermined or even negated by macroeconomic policies or foreign 
investments (e.g., in the extractive sector) promoted by other arms 
of the Canadian state? The debate on Canadian aid that unfolded for 
much of the past few decades provided little insight or reassurance 
concerning these sorts of questions, either way. What was required 
was a more systematic and scholarly analysis of substantial Canadian 
aid programs in the context of recipient countries, rather than the 
anecdotal and sometimes sensational examples highlighted by advo- 
cates on both sides of the debate. 

Moreover, the analytical emphasis in the HI-influenced schol- 
arly literature on Canadian deviations from an ethically oriented 
aid policy and the self-interested distortions that kept encroaching 
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on it raised obvious doubts concerning the results that Canadian aid 
could hope to achieve, given its flawed foundations. Meanwhile, a 
wounded CIDA, wary of the potential for further damage resulting 
from negative stories from the field, became less open to these kinds 
of investigations or to explorations of the complex lessons they would 
generate. In short, what unfolded was a relatively shallow and ill- 
informed public debate, which the scholarly literature was unable 
to elevate substantially. 


A Preoccupation with Aid as the Means for 

Poverty Reduction and Development 

A final ramification of the way the debate stimulated by Pratt 
unfolded was that it ended up being heavily preoccupied with the 
twists and turns of aid policy in general and CIDA in particular, at 
the expense of a more holistic emphasis on the full range of policies 
and practices that bear on poor countries and peoples. This was cer- 
tainly not Pratt’s intention. Indeed, the Middle Powers and Global 
Poverty project, which essentially launched the idea of HI, was a 
broadly balanced assessment of North-South policies, including the 
campaign for a New International Economic Order and the results 
of various “non-aid” policies towards the developing world (see 
Helleiner 1989; Pratt 1989). Over time, however, perhaps as a result 
of the neoliberal reforms affecting all governments that seemed to 
foreclose a range of alternative policy avenues, this debate became 
heavily preoccupied with what we might somewhat dramatically 
characterize as the battle for the soul of CIDA. As broader aspirations 
towards North-South reforms faded into history, “developmental- 
ists” focused on the policy domain that still seemed accessible and in 
some sense controllable. This trend was reinforced over the past two 
decades by the complex and intense politics of “aid effectiveness,” 
including the sustained efforts to achieve consensus around what 
ultimately crystallized as the Millennium Development Goals (2000) 
and the Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness (2005). 

In doing so, however, Canadian development scholars and 
analysts arguably neglected a series of critical trends in migration, 
remittances, investment, ecology, and the like. To be sure, they (or 
rather we) did not ignore these important trends. Nevertheless, given 
the ongoing emphasis on the study of Canadian aid policy and the 
debate about its underlying motives and purposes, less attention was 
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given to the interconnections between development assistance and 
these broader trends than their importance warranted. 


Conclusion: Ways Forward 


In sum, the debate on Canadian aid policy that unfolded over the 
past generation tended to be excessively moralistic, Ottawa-centric, 
and defensive — seeking to protect the “core (HI) mission” of CIDA, 
while remaining deeply skeptical of CIDA’s capacity to advance that 
mission. It gave insufficient attention to the softness of popular sup- 
port for HI and the political and institutional weaknesses of the civil 
society organizations combined under the banner of the counter- 
consensus. Similarly, it took a relatively un-nuanced view of the other 
bureaucratic actors with which CIDA was required to interact, and 
was relatively inattentive to the importance of the viewpoints held 
by parliamentarians and cabinet ministers. Finally, while recogniz- 
ing the importance of a range of non-aid factors in shaping Canada’s 
role in the global South, it tended to study the dynamics and impact 
of aid policy in isolation from these factors. 

The debate concerning the foundations and purpose of 
Canadian aid policy has now entered a new phase. Whatever the 
pros and cons of the submersion of CIDA into DFATD/Global Affairs 
Canada, as well as the increasingly tectonic changes unfolding 
elsewhere in what we used to call North-South relations, it is clear 
that new questions, approaches and issues will become increasingly 
prominent. Two more recent developments have reinforced the trend 
towards change and uncertainty: the election of a new, “sunnier” 
Liberal government in Canada, whose intentions on foreign aid 
remain far from clear, and the launch of the Sustainable Development 
Goals at the UN in September 2015, with their more encompassing 
approach to development objectives and their universal scope and 
reach (that is, encompassing all countries, North and South — see 
United Nations 2015). How, in this context, can we foster a more 
productive, creative, and positive debate concerning Canadian aid 
policy? The critiques and characteristics of the debate highlighted 
above provide, if not a coherent agenda, at least some key pointers 
and parameters: 


e Development scholars and analysts must learn to accommo- 
date and interrogate ethical tensions. In the newly integrated 
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era of Canadian aid and foreign policy, tensions and contra- 
dictions may — indeed, should — be revealed and confronted 
routinely. The clear and compelling constructs of HI versus 
class-defined self-interest will coexist in various permuta- 
tions. A more forthright consideration of the difficulties of 
balancing them needs to be integral to the policy debate. 
The case for an ethical dimension to foreign (aid) policy 
must be continually refreshed. At the same time, ethical 
arguments require a robust connection to conceptions of 
interest. The basis for this already exists, as Pratt noted in 
his scholarship; it may coalesce around the notion of “self- 
interest, properly understood” (McAskie 2013; Smillie, this 
volume). Complicating this process of ethical argumenta- 
tion is the degree to which, in an era of “global citizenship,” 
many people’s sense of ethical community transcends and/ 
or cross-sects the state. For those (often youthful) Canadians 
with such a cosmopolitan outlook, the relevance of bilat- 
eral aid may seem dubious at best. Linking the virtual and 
transnational communities with which they associate to 
national development cooperation policies will present new 
challenges. 

The groups associated with the erstwhile counter-consensus 
have lost much of their presumptive moral authority and 
must renew both their sense of purpose and their connec- 
tions to community within Canada, along with their soli- 
daristic linkages to counterparts in the global South. Some 
CSOs have chosen to become primarily service providers for 
government agencies, at some cost to their reputations and 
their advocacy roles. Those that continue to adhere to a more 
solidaristic and advocacy-oriented ethos must find new ways 
to connect with Canadians in their communities and to coun- 
terparts in the developing world, in order to foster a shared 
sense of the challenges they confront and their collective 
interest in addressing these challenges. No one understands 
this better than the civil society actors themselves. 
Development scholars and analysts need to develop a more 
nuanced empirical and strategic analysis of the Canadian 
state. Besides understanding how political dynamics play 
out within the still relatively new Global Affairs structure, 
they must identify loci for internationalist thinking and 
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connections in the widening range of departments and 
agencies with international mandates. They must make the 
case for poverty-focused and justice-oriented policies across 
a broader front. 

e Like Chapnick (this volume), I think more attention needs 
to be paid to engaging and educating the “political class,” 
including parliamentarians, cabinet ministers, their staff 
members, and political party elites. Development analysts 
and advocates need to challenge the increasingly insular 
patterns of political debate and articulate the advantages to 
Canadians of a more expansive vision. We need to foster a 
political foundation for intelligent development aid policies 
that are both stable and adaptable. 

e This should be grounded in stronger evidence concern- 
ing the impact of aid in the field, based on a transnational 
research effort involving developing-country researchers. 
Longitudinal studies and longer term, relationship-based 
policies need to be fostered in recognition of the protracted 
timeframes and imperfect understanding on which more 
successful development policies are based. 

e Students, scholars, and policy analysts need to study the 
effects and effectiveness of aid in conjunction with the 
range of other issue areas that bear critically on prospects 
for poverty reduction. This is now starting to happen, with 
the growing emphasis on the more holistic idea of develop- 
ment effectiveness, rather than merely aid effectiveness (e.g. 
Brown 2015; Bülles and Kindornay 2013). Again, we need to 
question the easy assumptions of complementary interests 
on which mainstream policy has been based and confront 
their implications. Scholars have a particular opportunity 
and responsibility in this regard, since the political space 
and institutional capacity for policy analysis by NGDOs has 
narrowed considerably. 


Changing internal and external circumstances require renewed 
analysis and debate concerning the problems and prospects of devel- 
opment aid. In pursuing these reinvigorated analyses, however, 
scholars, analysts, and advocates would do well to remember two 
core implications of Cranford Pratt’s development assistance oeuvre. 
First, whatever bureaucratic structures are charged with planning 
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and delivering aid policy, there is a need to define and defend a place 
within government where the challenges of global development, and 
Canada’s role therein, remains the primary preoccupation. This insti- 
tutional locus must be intellectually and politically robust enough to 
engage other bureaucratic agents of international policy (including 
diplomatic, trade, investment, and migration) on a relatively equitable 
footing, if “policy coherence for development” is to be meaningful 
rather than a fig leaf for the pursuit of narrowly defined Canadian 
economic and political interests. While there has been a great deal of 
focus in recent development policy debates on different architectural 
models for structuring and locating development aid policy within 
government (e.g., Gulrajani 2015), the concrete models adopted are 
ultimately less important than the functional requirement to protect 
the “relative autonomy” of development policy formulation within 
Canadian international policy. 


Closely related to this is the need to re-emphasize, repeatedly, the 
argument that a concern with global justice, in the form of sustained 
poverty reduction and greater equity, is both an ethical imperative 
and in the long-term interest of Canadians. The means by which these 
objectives are pursued have been, will be, and should be contested, 
but an international policy that is not centrally concerned with these 
imperatives will diminish Canada’s international presence and fail to 
address the contextual conditions that will profoundly shape pros- 
pects for the security and prosperity of Canadian society. 


Notes 


1. Cranford Pratt is Professor Emeritus of Political Science at the 
University of Toronto. In an illustrious career spanning more than four 
decades, Pratt initially established himself as a leading Africanist and 
was the first Principal of the University of Dar es Salaam in Tanzania 
from 1960 to 1965. Later, his work focused principally on foreign aid 
and human rights in Canadian foreign policy. He was also a deeply 
respected teacher and mentor. Like many others, I owe a significant 
intellectual debt to Cran Pratt. In addition to his inspiration of my own 
thinking on several areas of shared interest (e.g., Black 2012), Pratt was 
the external examiner for my doctoral dissertation and provided crucial 
insight and encouragement both prior to and following this personal 
milestone. 
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2. For an indication of Pratt’s influence and the respect and affection in 
which he continued to be held by those who knew and worked with 
him, see the special issue of International Journal devoted to his work 
(vol. 57, no. 2, Spring 2002). 

3. Nonetheless, it is worth noting that the framing of this “other side of 
international development policy” as “non-aid economic relations” (see 
Helleiner 1990) effectively privileged foreign aid as the core of interna- 
tional development policy. 
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CHAPTER II 


Refashioning Humane 
Internationalism in 
Twenty-First-Century Canada 


Adam Chapnick 


he 2013 merger of the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) with the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade was framed by Canada’s then Conservative gov- 
ernment as an effort to better align international development policy 
with Canadian national interests (Savage 2013). While some within 
and outside of Ottawa initially praised the decision as long over- 
due, others criticized it for all but disregarding the moral or ethical 
obligations that many typically associate with foreign aid (Gulrajani 
2013). Indeed, even before the merger, one leading analyst had noted, 
“Given the Canadian government’s growing focus on self-interest, 
rather than recipient countries’ priorities ... it is not surprising that 
Canada has been slow to implement the more altruistic [italics added] 
elements of the aid effectiveness agenda” (Brown 2012, 8). 
Balancing altruism with national self-interest has been a focus 
of critics of Canada’s official development assistance (ODA) policy 
for decades. The political economist Cranford Pratt is one of many 
to have depicted the management of these potentially divergent 
priorities as a conflict between humane internationalists, who under- 
stand the obligation of developed nations to help the poor help 
themselves in primarily ethical terms, and international realists, who 
maintain that states have to promote and protect their own interests 
at all costs regardless of whether their behaviour is consistent with 
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humanitarian norms (Pratt 1989; 1990; 1994; 1999; 2000; see also Black, 
this volume). 

Scholarship about the debate continues to proliferate, but it is 
dominated by analyses from the humane internationalist perspective. 
To the international realists, one might infer, there is no real need to 
argue, since the Canadian government’s foreign aid policy has always 
been framed as more realistic than altruistic. Even For Whose Benefit? 
The Report of the Standing Committee on External Affairs and International 
Trade on Canada’s Official Development Assistance Policies and Priorities 
(the Winegard Report), a 1987 document heralded by advocates as 
one of the most progressive assessments of Canadian policy in the 
post-Vietnam era (Pratt 1994), defined the national interest in political 
and economic terms as much as it did altruistic ones (Winegard et 
al. 1987). Since then, the general trajectory of Canadian international 
policy has hardly changed (Chapnick 2005); nonetheless, as recently 
as 2010, academics David Black and Molly den Heyer (2010-11, 20) 
wrote of a Canadian struggle “to reconcile a humane international- 
ist approach based on an ethical obligation to help alleviate global 
poverty with a realist approach seeking to deliver aid that supports 
business and political interests.” 

There is no question that the humane internationalists are 
sincere and that their case is emotionally compelling. However, 
decades of failure to convince Canadian policy practitioners to inject 
a greater sense of altruism into the national attitude towards official 
development assistance raises the question of whether their campaign 
will ever be effective. The answer, it appears, is probably not. For 
one, the premise of the argument — that a humane internationalist/ 
international realist dichotomy of views indeed exists — is mislead- 
ing. Second, by conflating two elements of the Canadian aid agenda 
that many realists understand as distinct — emergency relief and 
development assistance — humane internationalists misrepresent 
the intentions, if not also the views, of their critics. 

This chapter examines the gap between the humane inter- 
nationalists, who generally stand on the outside of the strategic 
decision-making process, and the international realists, who at times 
make political decisions without the necessary policy expertise. In 
the hope of beginning to bridge this gap, this chapter begins by 
reviewing the debate in greater detail. It then considers four plau- 
sible motives for framing the divergences in Canadian attitudes 
towards foreign aid in binary terms: Proponents of the idea could 
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believe that the dichotomy is real; the strategic infrastructure of the 
humane internationalists’ advocacy programs could encourage such 
thinking; personal gain could be at stake; or the Canadian political 
atmosphere could condition such a black-and-white approach. This 
chapter suggests that, however credible or reasonable, not one of 
these explanations alters the basic truth: the Canadian public contin- 
ues to demonstrate a poor understanding of foreign aid and therefore 
remains incapable of appreciating the importance of investing in 
poverty reduction abroad; its support for development assistance 
is particularly fickle and shallow, leaving popular thinking more 
inclined to the realist framework; and the broader national commit- 
ment to poverty reduction efforts continues to rise and fall based 
on the strength of the Canadian economy rather than the needs of 
recipient countries, once again running counter to best international 
practices. While making no claim to having the perfect solution to 
the humane internationalists’ challenge, this chapter concludes with 
three actions that might better integrate the spirit of altruism into 
Canada’s international policy. 


Framing the Debate 


The most significant problem with the humane internationalist/ 
international realist construct is its conflation of what policy mak- 
ers in Ottawa — most of whom appear to be sympathetic to realist 
thinking — typically understand as two separate forms of support: 
emergency (or humanitarian) relief and development assistance. 
Duke University’s Tim Büthe and his colleagues (2012, 572-73) have 
explained the distinction by differentiating between a humanitarian 
discourse, which is preoccupied with “a normative commitment to 
serving underdeveloped or neglected populations ... and provid[ing] 
services to those in need,” and a development discourse, committed 
to tackling the “root causes’ of poverty” and to promoting “sustain- 
able, long-term improvements” to the quality of life in developing 
societies. In policy terms, although the humanitarian imperative 
could serve to promote long-term poverty reduction goals, it might 
also translate into funding short-term relief operations in states that 
suffer natural and human-induced disasters. In the latter case, it 
can easily be interpreted as altruistic, and thereby equated with the 
concept of charity (Winegard et al. 1987). By contrast, development 
assistance policy is grounded in more, even if not entirely, traditional 
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conceptions of national interest. As the Winegard Report (1987, 8) 
makes clear, its purpose is not “to demonstrate our moral sensibili- 
ties but to provide timely and effective assistance to those who need 
it most.” “Investments in the well-being of the poor,” the document 
goes on to explain, “are very much in the long-term interests of 
Canada and other industrialized countries” (Winegard et al. 1987, 9). 

There is no debate in Canada over the merits of limited humani- 
tarian relief operations. As one poll demonstrated, at least 70 percent 
of Canadians agree that their country has a moral obligation to 
assist others in need (CDFAI 2007). Even the realists, then, embrace 
the spirit of altruism in times of crisis, although some might still 
emphasize the anticipated diplomatic benefits arising from so-called 
humanitarian initiatives. The real public and political differences 
exist over whether Ottawa has an obligation to invest in developing 
states’ long-term futures; whether it is in Canada’s best interests to 
do so; and whether there are motives other than altruism that might 
legitimately drive official development assistance policy. Practically, 
Canadians did not dispute the moral imperative faced by their gov- 
ernment to respond generously to the 2010 earthquake in Haiti. The 
public was and remains divided, however, over whether Ottawa has 
a duty to pursue a longer-term partnership through, for example, 
investments in good governance initiatives, social services, and 
economic development that might help Haitians rebuild their society 
(Canadian Press 2010). 

At the conceptual level, where realists ultimately differ from 
humane internationalists is over whether specific development goals 
such as gender equality should be considered, as they are by scholar 
Liam Swiss (2012), altruistic. To realists, if gender equality leads to 
economic growth and orderly, sustainable social development, then 
it is good policy, period. And if it does not, then it should not be a 
primary concern of any donor country. Certainly, some might, as the 
Canadian government has in past policy pronouncements, attempt 
to combine altruism with realism through “an integrated view of 
humanity” (Government of Canada 1987, 6). Alternatively, however, 
one might simply accept that, in spite of the impression left by the 
humane internationalist/international realist dichotomy, both groups 
will often agree on development assistance policy; they will merely 
do so for different reasons.' It is therefore hardly in the interests of 
government critics to paint the realists as an impediment to long-term 
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social progress. Cooperating with them in the pursuit of common 
ends should be more productive. 


The Dichotomy Explained 


Why would members of the humane internationalist movement 
reject the realists’ differentiation between emergency relief and 
development assistance when doing so—and thereby positioning 
themselves outside of the strategic decision-making process — could 
compromise their capacity to effect global change? Here are four 
possible explanations: 


1. The commitment to a rigid approach to humane internationalism 
is a product of sincere, strongly held normative beliefs. 


Advocates such as Tony Vaux maintain that one should never dif- 
ferentiate between disaster relief and sustainable poverty reduction 
strategies; furthermore, he and others hazard, it cannot be done. 
“Humanitarian aid should play a role not only in saving lives today 
but also saving lives tomorrow,” Vaux has argued, “and this means 
contributing to a just society. Issues such as participation, consulta- 
tion, gender equity, and respect for minorities are not just ‘quality’ 
aspects of a humanitarian response. They may be its essence, if they 
contribute to peace” (Vaux 2007, 15). Vaux explicitly rejects what he 
identifies as the minimalist approach to humanitarian assistance, 
popularized since 1997 by the Sphere Project (2013), and promotes 
instead the more holistic, developmentalist position first formally 
articulated in the Red Cross Code of Conduct in 1994 (Vaux 2007). In 
Vaux’s defence, the latter position makes sense from a practitioner’s 
perspective: Refugees who have lost everything during a natural or 
human-induced disaster and are then forced to return, post-disaster, 
to a country that lacks a functioning governance mechanism or sus- 
tainable infrastructure are hardly better off than they were before. If 
one does not, therefore, invest in that country’s development, another 
disaster is almost inevitable (Audet 2015). Strategic decision makers, 
however, often view the disaster and its long-term implications as 
distinct tactical challenges. One requires an immediate response to 
mollify a concerned (domestic) public; the second lacks the same 
political urgency. 
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2. Structural realities prevent humane internationalists from 
recognizing why government decision makers see fundamental 
differences between emergency relief initiatives and policies 
explicitly designed to promote sustainable poverty reduction. 


The structural explanation is straightforward. Some non-govern- 
mental organizations (NGOs) — particularly those committed to the 
“disaster-development continuum” (Anderson 1994; Audet 2015) — are 
mandated to pursue a combination of humanitarian and develop- 
mental assistance goals (Büthe, Major, and de Mello e Souza 2012). 
Their staff’s responsibilities can spread over both challenges, and 
advocates among their workers might be split between Sphere mini- 
malists and Red Cross developmentalists. The lack of cohesion within 
NGOs themselves might therefore prevent a more coherent approach 
to, and understanding of, foreign aid advocacy at the political level. 


3. Notions of personal self-interest prevent humane international- 
ists from adapting their tactics to accommodate political realities. 


Aid organizations and their workers cannot help but look out for 
themselves and their interests. While Büthe and his colleagues (2012) 
have convincingly rejected what for years was a commonly held view 
that NGOs behave like money-hungry institutions in competition for 
scarce resources and therefore focus on rallying support for media- 
intensive international tragedies as opposed to longer-term social and 
economic challenges, research by development consultant Ian Smillie 
and others has demonstrated that a significant percentage of northern 
NGOs continue to rely on programs like child sponsorship to raise 
money for what they nonetheless frame as development assistance 
initiatives (Smillie 1998; Vaux 2007). That such ventures are gener- 
ally successful as short-term fundraisers is undeniable, and Büthe’s 
suggestion that activists who use these strategies remain motivated 
by altruism is plausible. Still, in making the welfare of individual 
children the face of so-called development assistance initiatives, 
these organizations miscast ODA as a series of quick-impact projects 
rather than a long-term investment in sustainable development. In 
other words, they condition the public to believe — incorrectly — that 
paying for a single child to eat a healthy breakfast and attend school 
will have a lasting impact on the overall ability of that child’s larger 
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community to grow economically and provide a sustainable, pros- 
perous environment for future generations. 

At the individual level, research into the motives of interna- 
tional aid volunteers rejects the standard assumption that altruism 
and selfishness are mutually exclusionary (de Jong 2011; Fechter 
2012). Optimistic analysts, such as development assistance scholar 
Sara de Jong (2011, 30), suggest that the reality is more complex and 
that “it is possible for an act to be altruistic when the consequences of 
the act benefit both the person who performs the act and the person 
the act is done for.” Others are more critical, suggesting that “the 
idea of ‘wanting to help’ is an expression of ... young ... men and 
women’s privileged position; helping is structurally associated with 
a position of power and freedom of action” (Mangold 2012, 1495). In 
both cases, the ethical/practical divide is hardly clear-cut, leading one 
to question how it could possibly be helpful to frame development 
assistance discourse in binary terms.” 


4. The politics of gaining and maintaining public support for devel- 
opment assistance initiatives has caused humane international- 
ists to frame their cause in an overly simplistic and ultimately 
misleading manner. 


A fourth motive to differentiate between altruism and pragmatism 
could be politics. The development assistance community functions 
under the (reasonable) assumption that the general public is most 
willing to support foreign aid when it is framed in altruistic terms 
and focused on results (Brown 2012; Büthe 2012; Lindstrom and 
Henson 2011; Mc Donnell, Solignac, and Wegimont 2002; Pratt 2000). 
Presumably, then, some NGOs might court the popular humanitar- 
ian impulse as a means of initiating a relationship with the broader 
community. The thinking, it would follow, is that once the public 
is interested in global or individual hardship and even moderately 
committed to doing something about it, it will become easier for 
advocates to expand that support to include long-term development 
assistance priorities. As for the focus on results, citizens simply 
like to know how their tax dollars are being used, and it is easier to 
observe and measure immediate outcomes in responses to disasters. 
Again, however, the challenge in both cases is that focusing on either 
grave emergencies or individual stories skews popular understand- 
ings of foreign aid, making it more difficult for the general public to 
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recognize the value and importance of long-term poverty reduction 
programs. Moreover, as Brown (2012, 6) has made clear, short-term 
results, as positive as they might be, “do not guarantee a concomitant 
positive impact on broader development outcomes” (see also Smillie, 
this volume). The effect the public tends to see in the aftermath of a 
disaster often cannot be sustained without a long-term commitment 
to development (hence, the disaster-development continuum), nor 
will improvements to the life of a single child necessarily benefit an 
entire community. 


The Results of the Humane Internationalist Campaign Thus Far 


Regardless of whether the humane internationalist movement is 
driven by a rigid commitment to a disaster-development continuum, 
the joint mandates of NGOs, the self-interest of such groups and their 
workers, or the political realities of contemporary Canada, Ottawa’s 
inconsistent, if not simply disappointing, effort to support poverty 
reduction programs around the world makes it clear that attempts to 
frame development assistance policy as a moral imperative have been 
largely unsuccessful. The long-lasting problems are threefold: (1) after 
more than half a century of advocacy and education, the Canadian 
public — much like publics across the Western world — maintains a 
limited understanding of ODA; (2) popular support for foreign aid 
is fickle and shallow, and significant numbers of Canadians believe 
that aid is failing; and (3) the national commitment to development 
assistance rises and falls based on the strength of the domestic 
economy, with official contributions to emergency relief consistently 
finding greater favour among voters than long-term investments in 
sustainable partnerships. This section examines these three problems 
in turn. 


Lack of Public Understanding 


Over the last two decades, studies by reputable organizations like 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) and the United Kingdom’s Institute for Public Policy and 
Research have demonstrated that, in the words of former OECD 
Development Centre president Jean Bonvin, “people in most coun- 
tries lack adequate knowledge about development co-operation and 
about the difference that aid can actually make in the lives of people 
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in developing countries. While there is a stable level of ‘compassion’ 
for the poor, most people find it difficult to arrive at a sophisticated 
judgment about the development efforts of their governments and 
NGOs” (Bonvin and Martinez 1998, 7; see also Glennie, Straw, and 
Wild 2012; Mc Donnell, Solignac, and Wegimont 2002). Put less gen- 
erously, most Westerners “believe that ODA is humanitarian assis- 
tance” (Mc Donnell, Solignac, and Wegimont 2002, 12) and therefore 
question its long-term strategic impact. 

Domestic research suggests that Canadians are no exception to 
these observations. In the early 1990s, a series of surveys by CIDA 
found that Canadians identified aid primarily as a means to relieve 
human suffering. Moreover, as citizens of a generous country, the 
data showed, Canadians felt a moral obligation to do their part to 
help the less fortunate during their times of greatest need (Pratt 
1994). Two decades later, the feelings of generosity persisted, as did 
the belief in providing assistance to those “in need of [immediate] 
support” (Environics Institute 2011). Consistently missing from these 
findings, however, is any sense that a strategic investment in sustain- 
able poverty reduction is an international obligation of the Canadian 
government in either a moral or a political sense. 

Since both Ottawa and development-focused NGOs have tradi- 
tionally spent little money or energy on information campaigns that 
might correct this skewed understanding of foreign aid (Smillie 1998), 
the role of educating the public has been left largely to the media. 
In Canada, popular journalism appears to have only reinforced the 
common ignorance. As one analyst has shown, when the Canadian 
Broadcast Corporation covered the Haitian earthquake in early 2010, 
its stories consistently emphasized the words “help” and “generous,” 
and paid significantly less attention to the long-term needs of Haitian 
society that were exacerbated by the disaster (Mason 2011; see also 
Smillie 1998). There is nothing inherently wrong with being gener- 
ous, of course, but it is not the primary ingredient in any strategically 
meaningful, effective, long-term international development assistance 
strategy. So long as Canadians fail to understand the difference, there 
is no reason to believe that their altruistic inclinations will translate 
into a sustained commitment to poverty reduction around the world. 


Fickle and Shallow Public Attitudes 
The Canadian public’s support for development assistance has been 
described at various times over the last fifty years as “fickle” (Spicer 
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1966, 38), “fragile,” and “profoundly ambivalent, if not incoherent” 
(Noél, Thérien and Dallaire 2004, 33, 37). Consistent with these find- 
ings are polls that note that, in times of financial difficulty at home, 
support for foreign aid declines significantly (Environics Institute 
2010). Such attitudes mirror the results of similar international sur- 
veys, reinforcing the idea that the worldwide approach to promoting 
development assistance as humane public policy is failing (Lindstrom 
and Henson 2011; Mc Donnell, Solignac, and Wegimont 2002). The 
common attitude, to paraphrase a former Canadian prime minister, 
seems to be “generosity if necessary, but not necessarily generosity.” 

In the current context, there is reason to believe that humane 
internationalists are more than just failing; some of them have 
become part of the problem. Some analysts accuse NGOs of over- 
simplifying the complex challenges of long-term aid and of mixing 
messages (Glennie, Straw, and Wild 2012; Smillie 1997; 1998). Others 
argue that ongoing advocacy that emphasizes desolation can result 
in disengagement, if not disbelief. In other words, when developing 
states are framed as places where disasters happen and children suf- 
fer, and if the crises seem to be ever-present, some Canadians will 
eventually give up on aid’s efficacy (Glennie, Straw, and Wild 2012; 
Lindstrom and Henson 2011; Mc Donnell, Solignac, and Wegimont 
2002; Noél, Thérien and Dallaire 2004; Pratt 2000; Smillie 1998; Spicer 
1966). 


Consistency with the Donor’s Agenda, Not the Recipient’s 

The combination of the lack of strategic importance ascribed to 
development assistance by the Canadian government and the absence 
of real public understanding and commitment has enabled poorly 
conceived, tactically focused official policies to persist.? As would 
any liberal democratic regime, Ottawa has traditionally responded 
to the basic demand to demonstrate generosity towards the poor 
through actions that privilege domestic support over causes abroad.* 
Successive Canadian governments of every political inclination have 
done so for two understandable reasons: First, because that is what 
the public wants. Charity, it is often said, should begin at home. In 
difficult times, limited government resources should be used to sup- 
port Canadian taxpayers (Lindstrom and Henson 2011; Mc Donnell, 
Solignac, and Wegimont 2002; Pratt 1994). Second, as international 
realists would expect, the federal government has been true to its 
responsibility to promote and protect the interests of the state. As 
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one of the first analyses of Canadian development assistance policy 
argued in 1966, 


Philanthropy is plainly no more than a fickle and confused 
policy stimulant, derived exclusively from personal conscience. 
It is not an objective of government. Love for mankind is a virtue 
of the human heart, an emotion which can stir only individu- 
als — never bureaucracies or institutions. Governments exist only 
to promote the public good; and, as a result, they must act purely 
in the selfish interest of the state they serve. Altruism as foreign 
policy is a misnomer, even if sometimes the fruits of policy are 
incidentally beneficial to foreigners. To talk of humanitarian 
“aims” in Canadian foreign policy is, in fact, to confuse policy 
with the ethics of individuals moulding it, to mix government 
objectives with personal motives. (Spicer 1966, 11) 


Or, as the political scientist Kim Richard Nossal maintained, 


Organized groups of humans have mandates that are ruthlessly 
exclusive, and their members generally have a well-developed 
sense of their obligations to the group. In particular, they are 
able and prone to distinguish between their personal senti- 
ments and their positions as officials of organizations. More 
importantly, their positions oblige them to limit the organiza- 
tion’s altruism ... Because of these limits, a fundamental lack 
of concrete, or real, concern for those who lie outside the scope 
of the organization’s mandate naturally follows ... 

To be sure, the “organizational altruism” of the state, 
and therefore its officials, is wider than that of most indi- 
viduals, who tend to be truly altruistic only towards kin. But 
it is limited, nonetheless. Having never defined its mandate 
in imperial terms, the Canadian government has no author- 
ity over, and thus no real responsibility for, the condition or 
behaviour of those living outside Canada’s borders. A lack of 
the kind of ethical obligation to other peoples that leads to 
meaningful and altruistic concrete action follows inexorably. 
(Nossal 1988, 49-50) 
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The Way Ahead? 


It would be arrogant for any analyst to suggest a simple solution 
to the challenges identified in this chapter, but it would be equally 
inappropriate to engage in such extensive criticism of the humane 
internationalist approach without offering at least some thoughts on 
how to improve its effectiveness. Here are three: 


1. Rather than criticizing the international realists’ thought pro- 
cess, emphasize a shared desire for common outcomes. 


So long as international realists advocate a stable, liberal world order, 
humane internationalists must learn to manage their antagonism 
towards them. Put another way, if humane internationalists simply 
accept that international realists will never be convinced that altru- 
ism should drive public policy, they will soon recognize opportuni- 
ties for cooperation and collaboration to support shared goals that 
have been neglected for much too long. 


2. Avoid reinforcing the common perception that development 
assistance is no different from common charity. 


The humane internationalist campaign might also focus its public 
awareness and fundraising campaigns on issues and events that 
are less likely to reinforce standard popular misconceptions about 
official development assistance and its implications. Admittedly, 
doing so might temporarily hurt the ability of certain organiza- 
tions to raise much-needed money. In the long run, however, a more 
strategic approach to public education that aims to break the links 
that so many Canadians make between charity and development 
assistance will enable the humane internationalist movement to cul- 
tivate more sustainable popular support for causes that it holds dear. 
In other words, rather than using, if not exploiting, an earthquake 
in Haiti by framing it as an effort to “save” individual Haitians, 
advocates might treat such a crisis as an opportunity to promote 
development assistance efforts in other states that share similar 
vulnerabilities. 
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3. Build public support from the top down. 


Finally, the election of a new Liberal government in Canada in 2015 
presents a significant opportunity to effect real political change. 
While the tendency within the humane internationalist movement 
has been to try to build support from the ground up, and steady 
public sympathy will be necessary to ensure a long-term govern- 
ment commitment to an effective, sustainable poverty reduction 
program (Otter 2003), for now, it might be prudent to focus advocacy 
and education efforts on the political elite. It is worth recalling that 
the United Kingdom’s early twenty-first-century transition from 
development assistance laggard to global leader was accomplished 
without significant popular involvement, let alone support; rather, a 
meeting of the minds among the leaders of the country’s most signifi- 
cant political parties enabled the government to exercise leadership 
(Glennie, Straw, and Wild 2012). In that spirit, rather than merely 
criticizing government policy, humane internationalists might focus 
on practical proposals to help shape the new Department of Global 
Affairs in a manner that preserves and protects the poverty reduc- 
tion mandate of the old development agency. 


Conclusion 


Humane internationalists have been pursuing a noble, yet peren- 
nially unsuccessful, campaign to effect a change in Ottawa’s and 
the Canadian public’s understanding of the purpose and impact of 
foreign aid for more than half a century. Rather than persisting in 
an effort that seems doomed to disappoint, it is time to refashion 
the campaign to reflect better the contemporary challenges and 
opportunities of promoting sustainable poverty reduction and 
emergency relief programs around the world. The solution is not to 
abandon altruism in its entirety. Rather, it is to concede that as an 
advocacy strategy, humane internationalism has never succeeded 
in altering realist thinking. Finding common ground with the real- 
ists, thinking more carefully about the negative impact of drawing 
disproportionate public attention to crises that conflate assistance 
with charity, and focusing on the policy-making elite as opposed to 
everyday Canadians might not be strategies that will excite Cranford 
Pratt’s many followers, but they are more likely to advance the cause 
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of sustainable poverty reduction around the world than the current 
approach. 


Notes 


1. Others, such as Morrison (2000) and Nossal (1988), have criticized 
the humanitarian internationalist/international realist dichotomy for 
additional reasons. 

2. Unless one is using such a framework to relieve the guilt associated with 
profiting personally from work in the development field. 

3. For a helpful summary of public and government thinking, see Otter 
(2003). 

4. Canada’s history of tied aid is a prime example. 
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CHAPTER III 


Revisiting the Ethical Foundations 
of Aid and Development Policy 
from a Cosmopolitan Perspective 


John D. Cameron 


pis about normative ethics and Canadian aid policy are long- 
standing but surprisingly thin. In spite of the normative values 
that underlie public support for aid, and indeed the motivations 
of many scholars who write about it, the actual ethical underpin- 
nings of aid have rarely been seriously examined in the Canadian 
context. Many scholars have discussed the relative importance of 
humanitarian and realist considerations in the making of aid policy, 
but few have sought to examine aid itself in the context of broader 
normative ethical frameworks. Changes in the institutional frame- 
work for Canadian aid following the 2013 merger of the Canadian 
International Development Agency (CIDA) into the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development (DFATD), now Global Affairs 
Canada (GAC), in the context of the explicit role of domestic political 
and economic interests in the design of aid policy under the Harper 
government (2006-15), and the opportunity to revisit the ethical foun- 
dations of Canadian government development policies following the 
2015 election of the Trudeau government make it timely to deepen 
the debate about the role of ethical considerations in the analysis of 
Canadian aid policy and practice. 

The absorption of CIDA into DFATD and the explicit subordina- 
tion of aid policy to broader foreign policy suggests two possibilities 
for how we analyze aid and development policy. The first is to aban- 
don any expectation that aid is connected to or inspired by moral 
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concerns for the well-being of other people and to employ realist 
methodological perspectives that analyze aid purely as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. Indeed, numerous scholars have suggested 
that although moral concerns may be an important source of public 
support for aid, they do not seriously affect aid policy (Chapnick, this 
volume), in part because public understanding of aid and develop- 
ment more broadly is weak (Smillie 1999, 136). 

The alternative, for which I make the case here, is to re-examine 
the ethical basis for aid and to analyze aid in the context of a more 
theoretically consistent and coherent normative framework that 
draws attention to the broader range of government policies that 
affect developing countries. To the extent that aid has been analyzed 
in the light of ethical considerations, scholars have generally, if often 
only implicitly, emphasized positive ethical obligations to provide 
assistance to people in need, overlooking equally important but often 
neglected negative obligations to not cause harm in the first place 
through other non-aid policies. If scholars and activists are to make 
the case for reconnecting Canadian aid to its ethical foundations, the 
understanding of those foundations needs to be much broader — and 
include both positive and negative ethical duties, which cannot be 
hived off from one another. From this perspective, arguments for aid 
as an expression of ethical obligations generally overlook half of the 
normative framework on which they draw — negative duties to not 
cause harm. The practical application of a normative ethical frame- 
work concerned with both positive and negative moral duties would 
shift attention beyond aid policy to all of the policy areas in which 
the Canadian government affects the lives of people in other parts of 
the world, particularly people who are vulnerable or marginalized. 

This chapter makes a normative argument directed primarily at 
analysts of Canadian aid, including students. It argues that analysis 
of aid policy needs to be more explicitly informed by cosmopolitan 
political theory, which would expand the object of analysis from aid 
to development policy. At its core, cosmopolitanism asserts that all 
humans have moral obligations to all other humans, regardless of 
their location in the world and national citizenship. Those obligations 
include positive moral duties to provide assistance to others in need 
as well as negative moral duties to not cause harm to others in the 
first place, either directly or indirectly, intentionally or unintention- 
ally. A growing number of political theorists assert that cosmopoli- 
tan normative perspectives have become particularly urgent in the 
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context of contemporary globalization, which forces human beings 
everywhere into much closer connections than they ever experienced 
in the past (Brown and Held 2010; Kymlicka and Walker 2012). 

Although cosmopolitanism is not without its critics (discussed 
below), the need for some sort of cosmopolitan ethics in an era of 
intensifying globalization means that it no longer makes sense from 
either a practical or an ethical perspective to analyze Canadian aid in 
isolation from the rest of Canadian foreign policy or even in isolation 
from the many areas of domestic policy which have international 
implications. With the merger of CIDA into DFATD(now GAC) — indi- 
cating the incorporation of aid policy into Canada’s broader foreign 
policy framework — the time has come to likewise shift analysis of 
aid policy and practice into a broader normative framework that takes 
into consideration not just aid policy, but other non-aid aspects of 
Canadian development policy from the perspective of both positive 
and negative moral obligations. The Harper government did not 
distinguish aid policy from the rest of Canadian foreign policy; 
and the Trudeau government has consolidated the amalgamation of 
Canada’s aid program into the broader foreign policy apparatus with 
the rebranding of DFATD as Global Affairs Canada. This shift should 
also lead analysts beyond the confines of analyzing aid in isolation 
from other government policies to ground their analysis in a holistic 
understanding of ethical principles. 

In the terms of contemporary policy language, I make an argu- 
ment for analyzing Canadian aid and development policy from a 
“policy coherence for development” approach that is grounded in 
“ethical coherence.” Various scholars and organizations have put 
forward pragmatic, policy-oriented arguments for greater attention 
to “policy coherence for development” in aid and development policy, 
but little attention has been paid to the underlying ethical arguments 
for analyzing aid and development policy using this approach. 

To make this argument, the chapter is organized into three 
sections. The first reviews debates about ethics and aid policy in 
Canada. The second section connects the policy-oriented debates 
about “policy coherence for development” to ethical considerations 
grounded in cosmopolitan political theory, seeking to explain how 
cosmopolitan ethics provide substantive normative support for the 
analysis of aid and development policy. The third section then out- 
lines the implications of a cosmopolitan approach to the analysis of 
aid and development policy for research methodology and teaching. 
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Ethics and Contemporary Aid Policy in Canada 


Although it has been widely recognized that aid policy reflects a mix 
of ethically driven humanitarian motives and self-interest, there is a 
growing consensus that over the past two decades self-interest has 
increasingly displaced humanitarian considerations in the crafting of 
aid policy under both Liberal and Conservative governments (Black, 
this volume; Brown 2012; Pratt 1994; 2000). Following the merger of 
CIDA into DFATD and statements by then Minister of International 
Cooperation Julian Fantino in 2012 that explicitly articulated domes- 
tic self-interest as a legitimate motive for aid, it appeared under 
the Harper government that the space for moral considerations in 
Canadian aid policy making had shrunk considerably.! The 2015 elec- 
tion of the Trudeau government may offer opportunities to reconnect 
Canadian aid and development policy to ethical considerations, but 
the trend of the past 20 years has been a shift towards self-interest. 
In short, realpolitik seems to be the order of the day, suggesting that 
realist perspectives are much more appropriate for understanding 
Canadian aid policy than approaches grounded in normative ethics. 

However, my argument here is not so much about what 
Canadian aid policy should look like, as about how analysts should 
examine and evaluate it. From this perspective, choices about the 
issues we choose to research and the analytical methods we use can 
be understood as ethical decisions. It is probably safe to argue that 
most scholars who study aid policy do so out of a moral concern for 
the well-being of people in other parts of the world. As Brown and 
Raddatz note in the conclusion to a 2012 volume on Canadian aid, 
“All [sixteen] contributors to this volume share a normative concern 
about poverty in the global South and want to see the Canadian 
government deliver better aid” (2012, 338). 

Nevertheless, the normative foundations for studying aid are 
rarely examined in depth. A full review of the literature on Canadian 
aid is beyond the scope of this short chapter, but it is useful to 
examine how the work of one particular scholar, Cranford Pratt, 
has shaped thinking in Canada about the moral foundations for aid 
(Pratt 1989; 1994; 2000). As David Black argues in this volume, “the 
scholarship of, and inspired by, Cranford Pratt has been exceptionally 
influential in framing analysis of the foundations and rationale for 
the Canadian aid program.” However, as Black goes on to explain, 
Pratt’s understanding of the relationship between Canadian aid and 
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what he called “humane internationalism” also “limited the debate in 
ways that have constrained creativity and innovation.” One impor- 
tant limitation was an excessive emphasis on aid as an expression 
of positive moral duties to do good, at the expense of attention to 
negative moral duties to not cause harm through other policy areas. 
Indeed, Pratt’s conception of “humane internationalism” focused 
almost exclusively on the provision of aid. As Black notes, Pratt 
defined humane internationalism as “an acceptance by the citizens 
of the industrialized states that they have ethical obligations towards 
those beyond their borders and that these in turn impose obligations 
on their governments” (Pratt 1989, 13, quoted in Black, this volume). 
Nonetheless, although potentially cosmopolitan in scope, the ethical 
obligations that Pratt emphasized focused predominantly on aid. 
Given Pratt’s influence, it is perhaps not surprising that discussions 
about the ethical foundations of Canadian aid have similarly focused 
on positive duties to provide assistance. Unfortunately, that focus 
appears to have come at the expense of attention to the linkages to 
other policy areas, such as immigration, finance, and trade, which 
might be more appropriately analyzed from a “do no harm” perspec- 
tive — for example, considering how the impacts of GAC-funded aid 
projects to promote child and maternal health might be undermined 
by immigration practices that effectively poach medical professionals 
from developing countries.” 

Some recent works have examined Canadian foreign and 
development policy from a perspective that highlights the harm and 
potential harm done by Canada in other parts of the world (Engler 
2009; Gordon 2010). A growing body of work focuses specifically on 
government support for Canadian extractive industries overseas, 
including the use of aid to support extractive activities and the nega- 
tive consequences for the well-being of people who live in mining- 
affected communities (e.g., Blackwood and Stewart 2012; Brown, this 
volume). However, this body of work remains marginal to the much 
larger body of research that focuses more narrowly on aid policy 
itself, often criticizing the extent to which it fails to fulfil positive 
duties to provide assistance to those in need (although not always 
framed in those terms). A separate body of work focuses specifically 
on ethical issues in development policy (Gaspar and St. Clair 2010; 
Goulet 1995; Irwin 2001; Quarles Van Ufford and Giri 2003). Many of 
the works within these volumes focus on moral problems with how 
the idea of development itself has been operationalized and often 
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imposed, while a smaller number (Giri 2003; Penz 2001) highlight the 
importance of cosmopolitan perspectives in the analysis of develop- 
ment policy. These debates need to be rekindled and revisited. 

Quite separate from discussions of ethics and development 
policy, other analysts and organizations, including the OECD’s 
Development Assistance Committee (OECD/DAC) and the Centre for 
Global Development (CGD) have expanded analysis of aid policy to 
also include non-aid development policies, highlighting the impor- 
tance of “policy coherence for development” (Brown 2012; McGill 
2012). Although it makes no mention of ethical considerations, this 
analysis represents an important step towards a more ethically 
coherent approach that analyzes aid policy and practice as part of 
a broader array of development policies and explicitly considers 
how those policies may do both good and harm. Both the OECD/ 
DAC and the CGD assert the importance of a “policy coherence for 
development” approach from a completely pragmatic, policy-oriented 
perspective. In this chapter I try to link the “policy coherence for 
development” approach to deeper considerations of normative ethics, 
and in particular to cosmopolitan political philosophy, with the goal 
of demonstrating that there are both pragmatic and ethical reasons 
for devoting greater attention to policy coherence for development. 

It is important to make the distinction between the analysis of 
development policy and practice from a “policy coherence” approach, 
on the one hand, and the actual implementation of “policy coher- 
ence” in government policy, on the other. The failure to make this 
distinction has clouded recent debate. As Brown explains, “At its best, 
policy coherence for development recognizes that more than just aid 
is required for development, including reforms to the global trading 
system” (2012a, 9, emphasis in original). The difficulty comes with 
analysis of actual experience with policy coherence, in which the 
“for development” elements tend to disappear as other foreign policy 
and domestic political and economic considerations take precedence. 
Nevertheless, even though the actual practice of policy coherence 
may “undermine development rather than promote it” (Brown 
2012, 10), a very strong case remains for analyzing aid from a “policy 
coherence for development” approach. The next section examines 
the ethical basis for such an analytical perspective in cosmopolitan 
political theory. 


Revisiting the Ethical Foundations of Aid and Development Policy 


From Policy Coherence for Development to Cosmopolitanism 


Most scholars of aid acknowledge that public support for develop- 
ment assistance is largely grounded in ethical principles — even 
if aid policies and practices are largely shaped by strategic, parti- 
san, economic, and bureaucratic factors (Opeskin 1996; Pratt 2000; 
Sandler and Arce 2007). Moreover, many, if not most, scholars of aid 
are themselves motivated by ethical concerns. However, in spite of 
these normative motivations, the actual ethical underpinning of aid 
has rarely been seriously examined in the Canadian context. In the 
context of the formal amalgamation of Canada’s aid program into its 
foreign policy apparatus through the merger of CIDA into DFATD/ 
GAC, it is extremely important to revisit the ethical considerations 
that underlie the provision of development assistance as well as the 
analysis of both aid and non-aid aspects of development policy. 

Questions about ethical obligations to other humans who live 
beyond state boundaries — which clearly inform the moral basis for 
aid — have been actively debated since the fourth century BCE in 
the context of what is widely understood as cosmopolitan political 
theory. The term cosmopolitanism is typically attributed to the Greek 
philosopher Diogenes, who, when asked where he was from, became 
famous for answering “I am a kosmou polités” (a citizen of the world), 
implying that he understood his ethical and civic commitments as 
applying to all of humanity and not only to the fellow citizens of 
his city-state (Brown and Held 2010, 4). The question of what ethical 
obligations humans owe to other humans has been hotly debated 
by cosmopolitan philosophers since the time of Diogenes (Brown 
and Held 2010). The basic principle that those moral duties exist is 
widely agreed upon, even if their specific content and the mecha- 
nisms for putting them into practice are not. Indeed, as the political 
philosopher David Miller asserted, ““cosmopolitan’ is probably now 
the preferred self-description of most political philosophers who 
write about global justice” (2007, 23). 

The central questions addressed in cosmopolitan theory concern 
the substance of the ethical obligations that all humans hold to all 
other humans by virtue of their shared humanity. Cosmopolitan phi- 
losophers do not agree on what those obligations are or what specific 
actions they require, but they do agree that our ethical obligations 
involve both positive duties to provide assistance to others in need and 
negative duties to not cause harm in the first place. Most cosmopolitan 
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theorists are quick to point out that negative duties involve an obliga- 
tion not only to not cause direct harm to others, but also to not cause 
or contribute to indirect and unintended harm, including harms that 
result only from the cumulative actions of many people, such as those 
related to the global commodity chains that connect consumers to 
conflicts over resource extraction, environmental contamination, and 
labour rights around the world (Brown and Held 2010; Held 2010). 

The relative importance of positive and negative moral duties is 
debated by proponents of different frameworks of normative ethics. 
In particular, consequentialist or utilitarian ethical frameworks assert 
that moral questions should be assessed on the basis of an action’s 
outcome or result and so do not privilege positive or negative ethical 
duties over one another (Petit 1997). By contrast, deontological ethi- 
cal frameworks, widely associated with eighteenth-century German 
scholar Immanuel Kant, make considerations about human dignity 
the reference point for ethical questions, and so prioritize negative 
duties (Baron 1997). From a deontological or Kantian perspective, the 
failure to respect negative duties to not cause harm (that is, to cause 
harm to others) causes greater damage to human dignity than the 
failure to provide assistance to others in need. The contemporary 
human rights scholar, Thomas Pogge, makes a parallel argument 
that the greatest causes of human suffering in the world are caused 
by failures to act on negative duties to not cause harm, in particular 
through the global trade system. Consequently, Pogge argues that 
negative duties should be prioritized (2007, 16-17). Paehlke (2012) 
makes a similar argument about the failures to prevent harm through 
climate change. However, the crucial point here for analysis of 
Canadian aid and development policy is that cosmopolitanism, along 
with virtually all of the prevailing normative ethical frameworks, 
including most of the world’s religions, includes both positive and 
negative moral obligations. 

Scholars have raised legitimate concerns with cosmopolitanism 
that need to be carefully considered. First, various postcolonial crit- 
ics have highlighted the Western roots of cosmopolitan theory and 
have argued that it cannot possibly represent a global ethical frame- 
work for all of humanity (Bhambra 2011; Mignolo 2011). In response, 
other scholars have highlighted the many non-Western expressions 
of cosmopolitanism and have argued that if these articulations are 
given the attention they deserve, cosmopolitanism can indeed be 
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understood as a global ethic (see Gaspar 2006; Gidwani 2006; Giri 
2006; Pieterse 2006). 

Second, some political scientists (e.g., Miller 2007; Nagel 2005) 
have argued that global moral obligations cannot be effectively real- 
ized without some sort of global state and that such a state is both 
unfeasible and undesirable (because it could not be democratic). In 
response, growing numbers of scholars have abandoned discussions 
of legal and political cosmopolitanism that focus on global politi- 
cal institutions, moving to place more attention on civic and moral 
cosmopolitanism — that is, the cultivation of cosmopolitan attitudes 
and practices (Brown and Held 2010, 11-13). 

Finally, research in psychology suggests that the moral focus 
of cosmopolitanism on all of humanity is not tenable, that the actual 
exercise of cosmopolitan attitudes requires that individual humans 
be grounded in particular communities to which they feel and 
exercise greater obligations than they do to the rest of humanity. 
Emerging from these critiques, the idea of “rooted cosmopolitanism” 
asserts that “rootedness” in local communities is not just inevitable 
but necessary for the exercise of cosmopolitanism (Kymlicka and 
Walker 2012). In short, the versions of cosmopolitanism articulated 
by contemporary political theorists are quite different from those of 
Ancient Greece, the Enlightenment, or even the 1980s and 1990s. As 
Kymlicka and Walker point out, 


If current realities have made some form of cosmopolitanism 
inevitable, these realities have also made clear that we need to 
revise our inherited ideas of cosmopolitanism ... Enlightenment 
images of cosmopolitanism seem paradoxically both utopian and 
dystopian. They are utopian in their expectations of a democratic 
world state, but dystopian in their suppression of cultural and 
linguistic diversity. Indeed, European colonialism was often 
justified as a means of spreading a cosmopolitan order and ethos 
... Any defensible conception of cosmopolitanism for today’s 
world must avoid these connotations. It must be a postcolonial 
cosmopolitanism. (Kymlicka and Walter 2012, 2-3) 


The difficulty with most discussions of the moral basis for 
Canadian aid is that they prioritize — often only implicitly — posi- 
tive ethical obligations but leave negative obligations unaddressed. 
To discuss moral obligations towards the rest of humanity only in 
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terms of development assistance, while ignoring negative duties to 
not cause harm is not only theoretically inconsistent, but borders on 
political irresponsibility — at least to the extent that the scholarly 
analysis of aid has any influence on public understanding of it. 
Ethical consistency and political responsibility suggest that scholars 
of aid should give equal consideration to positive and negative ethi- 
cal duties. In practical methodological terms, this would require the 
expansion of our analytical frameworks beyond aid as an expression 
of positive duties to also include greater examination of the potential 
harms caused by both aid and non-aid aspects of development policy, 
in particular the ways in which other policies might undermine the 
impacts of aid. Of course, there is a real danger that concerns to “do 
no harm” could be twisted into a justification to not provide aid at all, 
especially in the context of the loud chorus of aid critics. A pragmatic 
cosmopolitan response to this danger would be to focus attention 
first on the policy areas that present the greatest risk of harm, which 
might include trade, finance, defence, and the promotion of extrac- 
tive industries; in comparison, the risks of doing harm through aid 
would be much less significant and justify less concern. 
Significantly, growing numbers of analysts of aid have also 
come to the conclusion that aid should be examined within the 
broader context of other policy areas, albeit for reasons that are pri- 
marily pragmatic rather than ethical. In 2009, Clare Short, then British 
Minister for International Development, asserted, “Development 
is more than aid. If we really mean to establish a more equitable 
and sustainable world order, then all areas of policy must be re- 
examined. It is a mistake to confine thinking on development to 
how aid budgets are managed” (quoted in McGill 2012, 40). McGill 
(2012) highlights the ways that the governments of both the UK 
and Ireland — in contrast to Canada — have incorporated analysis 
of non-aid policies into their development policy frameworks. In so 
doing, he emphasizes the importance of analyzing both the aid and 
non-aid policies of donor countries from the perspective of “policy 
coherence for development” and draws on data collected since 2002 
by both the OECD/DAC and the CGD’s Commitment to Development 
Index. The OECD 2008 Ministerial Declaration on Policy Coherence 
for Development — to which Canada is a signatory — requires the 
Canadian cabinet to “ensure that information is gathered on the 
development impact of [non-aid] policies so that it can influence 
Canadian policy and its interactions with the developing world. This 
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in turn requires cabinet to inform the various departments dealing 
with policy decisions that might affect development” (OECD 2012, 
37). While the OECD/DAC emphasizes policy processes to enhance 
policy coherence for development, the Commitment to Development 
Index focuses explicitly on six non-aid policy areas (as well as aid 
itself) in its analysis of rich country development policies. Those six 
policy areas are trade, investment, migration, environment, security, 
and technology transfer (CGD 2013). 

While academic debate has focused primarily on whether the 
idea of “policy coherence for development” actually improves or 
undermines development when it is implemented, the key point 
here concerns the need to analyze Canadian foreign policy from a 
“policy coherence for development” perspective. The central ques- 
tions are: How and to what extent does the Canadian government 
promote or undermine the well-being of people in other parts of the 
world through its foreign and domestic policies? How do decisions in 
one policy area support or undermine development efforts in other 
policy areas? The adoption of a “policy coherence for development” 
approach among analysts is important not just for practical reasons 
of aid effectiveness, but as a methodological expression of ethical 
considerations as well. 


The Practical Implications of Cosmopolitan Ethics 
for Aid and Development Research 


While most scholars of development policy aim for objectivity 
in their analysis, the choice of what questions to ask and what 
research methods to employ are ultimately normative decisions. 
Making research on development policy more “ethically coherent” 
would require a number of shifts to expand the scope of analysis of 
Canadian development policy well beyond aid. The Center for Global 
Development’s Commitment to Development Index already provides 
systematic longitudinal data since 2002 on six non-aid components 
of rich country development policy (trade, investment, migration, 
environment, security, and technology transfer), but there remains 
significant scope for research in other government policy areas that 
have important implications for development — in particular the 
connections between aid and non-aid development policies and how 
they complement or undermine one another. 
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In the Canadian context, research on the development impacts 
of government support for Canadian extractive businesses operat- 
ing overseas is particularly important (Brown, this volume), but so 
too are other less-examined policy areas, such as Canada Pension 
Plan investment policies (Blackwood and Stewart 2012). There are 
simply no good reasons for scholarly research to continue to place 
such disproportionate emphasis on aid as an expression of humani- 
tarian concerns about doing good, without at least simultaneously 
expanding analysis of other aspects of Canadian government policy 
that may undermine the good done through aid. 


Conclusion 


The argument presented in this chapter for greater emphasis on nega- 
tive ethical duties in the crafting of our research agendas on Canadian 
development policy is fairly simple and is certainly not new. However, 
the argument still needs to be made — at the risk of sounding like a 
broken record — as, time and time again, when scholars and analysts 
discuss development policy, it is aid policy that receives dispropor- 
tionate attention. The heavy emphasis on aid policy may be the result 
of inflated hopes that aid can resolve problems of injustice, inequality, 
and poverty, and may reflect desires to highlight doing good rather 
than doing harm. However, if the primary motivation for studying, 
writing about, and advocating aid in Canada is ultimately humani- 
tarian, then we — as a scholarly community — also need to be more 
coherent and rigorous in choosing research questions and research 
methods that reflect these normative concerns. Cosmopolitan ethics 
call for consideration and analysis of both positive and negative moral 
obligations. As various scholars have argued (Held 2010; Pogge 2007), 
in the context of contemporary globalization, the negative ethical 
duties to not cause harm — or not benefit from the suffering of oth- 
ers — are increasingly more relevant to global well-being and justice 
than the positive duties to provide assistance. 

In this context, it makes little sense to analyze Canadian aid as 
if it were separate from the broader framework of Canadian foreign 
policy and as if positive and negative duties can be isolated from 
one another. If the broader context of globalization was not sufficient 
incentive to adopt a cosmopolitan-inspired framework for the analy- 
sis of government policy in Canada, the merger of CIDA into DFATD/ 
GAC should make the urgency of such a perspective clear. The time 
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has come to merge consideration of positive ethical obligations — or 
“humane internationalism” in the words of Pratt — with attention 
to negative moral duties, thus creating a methodological perspec- 
tive that analyzes Canadian government policy and practice both 
in terms of relative success and failure in the provision of humani- 
tarian and development assistance and in terms of relative success 
and failure in not causing harm or benefiting from it through other 
foreign and domestic policies. Indeed, we may need to think of a kind 
of Hippocratic Oath for scholars of development policy, that in our 
analysis we focus first on the duty to do no harm (primum non nocere). 


Notes 


1. For example, in a 2012 interview with the Globe and Mail, Fantino 
explicitly argued that CIDA initiatives should benefit Canadians: “This 
is Canadian money ... And Canadians are entitled to derive a benefit” 
(Mackrael 2012). CIDA’s partnerships with Canadian mining compa- 
nies operating in developing countries also clearly indicate an explicit 
emphasis on the promotion of domestic self-interest as a valid goal for 
aid (Brown, this volume). 

2. For more on Canadian immigration policies targeting medical profes- 
sionals from the global South, see Shuchman (2008). 
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CHAPTER IV 


Power and Policy: 
Lessons from Aid Effectiveness 


Molly den Heyer 


hen the federal government’s plan to fold the Canadian 

International Development Agency (CIDA) into the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade (DFAIT) 
leaked from the back pages of the omnibus budget in March 2013, it 
sparked yet another round of cries for renewing the Canadian aid 
conversation. This is a familiar theme, dating back over a decade. 
The cycle begins with a new aid policy that bypasses questions of 
overarching vision in favour of administrative and technical solu- 
tions, followed by the aid watchers’ chorus of policy critiques and 
calls to reinvigorate debates, often framed as a restoration of former 
glory and in keeping with international trends. While these debates 
are interesting, the real challenge is to understand why we are stuck 
in this policy eddy and how we can escape from it. 

Breaking free from this pattern requires more than just a cri- 
tique or new set of policies; it requires a shift in perspective and 
reconfiguration of power. Cameron (this volume) argues that devel- 
opment scholars should ground their analysis in cosmopolitan ethics, 
emphasizing the principles of assistance, as well as “do no harm.” 
The latter requires development scholars and practitioners to move 
beyond the myopic focus on aid policy to understanding how we, as 
a country, interact and engage with others on the international stage 
and in the backrooms of far-off nations. It also requires a deeper, 
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more thorough conceptualization of how power infuses policy and 
everyday development practices. 

This chapter uses power as a lens to examine the multifaceted 
environment of development policy and the series of complex inter- 
actions and influences that shape its outcomes. The analysis occurs 
on three levels: how aid policy is formally articulated and docu- 
mented; how the various actors interpret and negotiate policy; and 
how underlying narratives or discursive frames shape the practice 
of policy making and implementation. I pay particular attention to 
the latter, in which narratives (including conceptualization of first 
principles and ethics) can have a significant influence on policy, 
often as a source of resistance but occasionally as the driving force 
behind innovation. 

I apply the analytical frame to Canadian aid effectiveness policy 
as it relates to international and country-specific partnerships. One 
of the stated goals of aid effectiveness is to forge a new development 
partnership in which recipient countries have ownership of their 
development processes. While this attempt to reconfigure power 
relations between donor and recipients has failed, the analysis reveals 
the subtle and varied forms of contestation, norm setting and com- 
promises embedded in everyday development practices. 

This discussion is based on current debates and my doctoral 
research on aid effectiveness policies in the international, Canadian, 
and Tanzanian contexts. The research included a policy and litera- 
ture review and thirty-eight interviews, as well as focus groups and 
participant observation (den Heyer 2012a). Drawing on this study, I 
argue that development scholars and practitioners should embrace 
a broader and more complex understanding of policy. This will 
allow us to move past the hubris that accompanies policies such as 
aid effectiveness and identify more strategic and effective ways to 
advocate change. 


Understanding Policy through Power 


This chapter traces the various ways power acts on and within aid 
effectiveness policy by using VeneKlassen and Miller’s (2002) analyti- 
cal framework. The framework, based on the work of Stephen Lukes 
(1974) and John Gaventa (1980), describes visible, hidden, and invisible 
forms of power.! Visible forms of power are expressed through formal 
negotiations between officials in the policy process. Hidden forms 
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of power, such as control over invitation lists, timing, and agenda, 
are used to shape policy spaces and outcomes. Lastly, invisible forms 
of power are exercised through subconscious filters and categoriza- 
tions that all members of society accumulate through processes of 
socialization. These include negotiations concerning the different 
roles that individuals and organizations can legitimately play within 
the policy process, and what types of knowledge are valued or not. 
Below, I examine each of these forms of power as applied to the 
contours of Canadian aid effectiveness policy. In doing so, I point to 
areas of contestation and the different ways the policies are modified. 


Visible Power 

Most policy research (including my own) starts with the mapping of 
finite objects and events, such as descriptions of publicly recognized 
authorities and formal institutions, as well as policies and procedures 
that comprise the aid industry. These objects and events represent 
the visible exercise of power. National laws grant authority to societal 
institutions, reaffirmed through public transcripts and exercised 
along formal decision-making lines. Power analysis focuses on the 
technical aspects of decision making captured in public discussions 
and official documents, including policy statements, press releases, 
planning documents, and reports. 

Using the aid effectiveness policy framework as an example, 
the formal institutions, events, policies, and procedures involved are 
easily mapped. The current policy configuration began to flourish 
in the 1990s with the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development/Development Assistance Committee’s (ÜECD/DAC) 
report Shaping the 21st Century: The Contribution toward Development 
Co-operation (OECD 1996), and in the early 2000s with Goal 8 of 
the UN Millennium Development Goals (MDGs), which aimed to 
“develop a global partnership for development to increase effective- 
ness” (UNDP 2013). Since then, the OECD/DAC has blazed a trail of 
agreements from Rome (2002) to Paris (2005), Accra (2008) and Busan 
(2011). Most recently, the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) 
included Goal 17, “Strengthen the means of implementation and revi- 
talize the Global Partnership for Sustainable Development” (United 
Nations 2015). The Declarations, High Level Forums, Working Parties, 
Advisory Groups, and so forth created a formal structure within 
which plans unfolded, policies were implemented, and activities 
were monitored and evaluated. 
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As a supranational policy framework, aid effectiveness rests on 
the principles of ownership, alignment, harmonization, managing 
for results, and mutual accountability (see box below). More specifi- 
cally, donor partners committed to harmonizing their administrative 
procedures and aligning their programming objectives with the 
recipient government’s priorities, as well as to coordinating activities 
among themselves. Simultaneously, recipient countries committed to 
strengthening good governance and fiscal management in order to 
assume full ownership of their development. As a set, aid effective- 
ness policies were supposed to make aid distribution more efficient 
by streamlining administration and more effective by transferring 
ownership of the development process from donor partners to recipi- 
ent countries. 


The Aid Effectiveness Principles 


1. Ownership: Partner countries exercise effective leader- 
ship over their development policies and strategies, and 
coordinate development actors. 


. Alignment: Donors base their support on partner coun- 
tries’ national development strategies, institutions, and 
procedures. 


. Harmonization: Donors’ actions are more harmonized, 
transparent, and collectively effective. 


. Managing for Results: Donors and partners manage 
resources and improve decision making. 


. Mutual Accountability: Donors and partners are 
accountable for development results. 


Source: OECD (2005, 3) 


As a member of OECD/DAC, Canada participated in the design 
of the aid effectiveness framework and officially committed to 
implementing it. The Canadian government used the global policy 
framework as the basis of numerous policy documents, starting 
with Canada Making a Difference in the World: Policy Statement on 
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Strengthening Aid Effectiveness (CIDA 2002). The policy emphasizes 
some of the key concepts embodied in aid effectiveness, including 
ownership, donor coordination, policy coherence, and managing for 
results. Over the subsequent decade, aid effectiveness language and 
concepts appeared frequently in the Canadian government’s policy 
statements, strategies, press releases, speeches, action plans, and 
procedural documents. CIDA implemented the aid effectiveness poli- 
cies through program-based approaches,” a slow and reluctant crawl 
towards untying aid, another disappointing attempt at decentral- 
ization, and efforts to improve aid predictability (den Heyer 20124; 
Lalonde 2009). Despite the promises, the policy framework failed to 
reform Canada’s beleaguered aid bureaucracy, let alone transform 
its partnership with recipient countries. 

Canadian aid policy exists within a complex institutional set- 
ting. In many cases, other policies, procedures, and formal decision- 
making processes conflict with, if not subvert, the stated aims of the 
aid effectiveness policies. In an earlier publication (den Heyer 2012b), 
I showed there was particular tension between CIDA’s efforts to pool 
funds with other donors and align policies with the recipient govern- 
ment, and the fiduciary requirements outlined in the Accountability 
Act and by the Treasury Board of Canada. The Treasury Board sets 
the rules and regulations around departmental spending and cur- 
rently reviews any item over $20 million. Its reluctance to provide 
general budget support and use recipient government systems to 
administer aid hampered CIDA’s effort to transfer ownership. These 
competing policy frameworks (aid effectiveness and accountability) 
and associated formal institutions illustrate how other forms of vis- 
ible power often stand as obstacles to or diversions from the imple- 
mentation of aid policy and its intended change. 

CIDA is not alone in its struggles to apply aid effectiveness poli- 
cies in practice. Samy and Aksli’s (2016) review of indicators for the 
Paris Declaration found that despite some progress, all the donors 
failed to meet the predetermined targets. The central message of the 
Paris Declaration evaluation was diplomatic, but tough: 


The global Paris Declaration campaign to make international aid 
programs more effective is showing results. But the improve- 
ments are slow and uneven in most developing countries and 
even more so among most donor agencies, although the changes 
expected of them are less demanding. (Wood and Betts 2013, 5) 
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These words echoed loudly in the corridors of CIDA, known as a 
laggard in aid effectiveness (Bülles and Kindornay 2013). 

Such visible forms of power are easy to identify and track, but 
they only describe the tip of the iceberg. A wider analytical approach 
should also explore how hidden and invisible power act on policy. 


Hidden Power 

Hidden power describes the influential processes that operate behind 
the scenes and determine who sets the political agenda. In the case 
of aid effectiveness policies in Canada, there are two distinct but 
interwoven applications of hidden power. First, development actors 
exercise hidden power by frequently modifying aid effectiveness 
policies in order to make them work within particular contexts. 
Second, they do so as an inclusionary/exclusionary process that 
includes agenda-driven influence over invitation lists, meeting 
agendas, media coverage, or the structure of the decision-making 
process. While the intentions behind these exercises of power are 
very different (practical implementation and/or persuasion), the 
combined influence creates significant drift in the articulations of 
policy, especially as the policy is implemented in the international, 
Canadian, and recipient country contexts. 

Lewis and Mosse (2006) describe how development practitio- 
ners act as brokers, interpreting and translating policy as it moves 
through the international development bureaucracy. The result is 
a sophisticated version of “whisper down the lane” or long chains 
of meanings. Development practitioners fuel policy drift by wres- 
tling with implementation, applying their own interpretation of the 
policy, and negotiating with others’ interpretations. In this regard, 
several studies have shown that development actors modified aid 
effectiveness policy as it was applied in the national context, result- 
ing in a uniquely “made-in-Canada” version (Brown 2015; Bülles and 
Kindornay 2013; den Heyer 2012ab; Lalonde 2009). 

Policy implementation often involves practical compromise with 
other policy frameworks (such as the Accountability Act), individual 
judgment calls in terms of lived experiences of what works or does 
not, and the fit with organizational culture. While Wood and Betts do 
not directly mention CIDA in their report, the following observation 
is quite applicable to its highly centralized and risk-averse culture: 
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It is clear from the evidence gathered by the Evaluation that 
some donors have been too uncoordinated and risk-averse to 
play their expected proactive part in the relationship. Most 
donors have set high levels of partner country compliance as 
preconditions for their own reforms rather than moving together 
reciprocally and managing and sharing risk realistically. (Wood 
and Betts 2013, 11; see also Smillie, this volume) 


The phrase “partner country compliance as preconditions” 
highlights one of the key issues in donor implementation of commit- 
ments under the principle of alignment, and consequently the prin- 
ciple of ownership. The Paris Declaration calls for partner countries 
to strengthen their government systems and for donors to use these 
systems to distribute aid. Yet, within the aid corridors, donors are 
reluctant to relinquish control of aid dollars over concerns around 
accountability to taxpayers, corruption in recipient countries, and 
general lack of capacity. As a result, some donors (including CIDA) 
set demanding preconditions and effectively stall policy implementa- 
tion under the rubric of feasibility. 

The vague terms and inherent contradictions embedded in the 
aid effectiveness framework create ample space for practitioners to 
interpret and reinterpret key terms. As McNeil and St. Claire observe, 


[CJoncepts used by the UN System agencies act as intellectual 
“boundary objects,” trying to bridge policy and research, agen- 
das and goals and linking diverse (and often) contradictory com- 
munities. The broader the range of meanings of an intellectual 
boundary object, the more the possibility for common ground 
among partners, communities and interests. However, the mani- 
fold range of meanings of intellectual boundary objects may also 
be a way for the prevalence of dominant interpretations under 
the pretension of consensus. (McNeil and St. Claire 2005, 4) 


Terms such as aid effectiveness, coherence, accountability, and own- 
ership carry a number of definitions and interpretations that often 
coexist and are used interchangeably in the same policy spaces. For 
example, the research on ownership shows two distinct meanings 
within the aid effectiveness framework. One version of ownership 
calls for an end to Western influence over Southern nations. This 
perspective emphasizes the recipient government’s exertion of control 
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over its own economic and social policies, including the ability to 
critique and design them. The second version also defines ownership 
as control over the development process, but then limits it through 
secondary terms and conditions. The limitations ensure recipient 
countries’ commitment to mainstream development and economic 
policies, making ownership essentially something recipients must 
earn by meeting Western standards. This version emerges from an 
expert-centric, managerial approach that focuses on visible institu- 
tions, documents, processes, and events (Castel-Branco 2008). 

These competing definitions also lead to two different assess- 
ments of aid effectiveness policies. The OECD indicator for country 
ownership is that by 2012 “at least 75 percent of partner countries 
have operational development strategies” (OECD 2005, 9). However, 
even in such cases, there are many subtle ways in which donors still 
exercise hidden power and influence national development strategies 
or Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSPs). Numerous authors 
have documented the World Bank’s veto power over PRSPs, the 
extensive consultation with Donor Partners Groups, and the minimal 
participation of domestic non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
and constituents (Gould 2005; Harrison, Mulley, and Holtom 2009; 
Hayman 2009; Holtom 2005; Hyden 2008; Whitfield 2009). 

Development practitioners are continuously negotiating these 
two coexisting definitions of ownership among themselves and with 
others in various policy spaces. This interactive meaning-making 
process is further influenced by the context and location of the policy 
space. In Canada, trends towards more fiscal conservatism and a 
general distrust of public officials led to an increased emphasis on 
accountability in the 2000s. The context accentuated CIDA’s already 
risk-averse and highly centralized organizational culture (see Smillie, 
this volume), leading to a version of aid effectiveness that emphasized 
fiscal accountability, results-based management, and donor coordi- 
nation, while effectively de-emphasizing alignment and ownership 
(Brown 2015; den Heyer 2012ab; Lalonde 2009). However, this version 
of aid effectiveness only partially influenced the policy in country 
offices, such as in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 

In Tanzania, the aid effectiveness discussions took on a 
more international flair. The five-block radius surrounding the 
Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs in Dar es Salaam hosts 
numerous government buildings, embassies, and aid offices. Here, 
Canadian officials interact with the government of Tanzania and 
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non-governmental actors, including private businesses, international 
NGOs, local civil society, and the University of Dar es Salaam. Given 
the diverse participation, the official discussions about aid effec- 
tiveness policies often reflected international agreements. CIDA 
representatives in the field are constantly negotiating their own 
procedures, with intense peer pressure from other donors and the 
government of Tanzania. The need to balance CIDA’s policies and 
procedures with in-country demands led CIDA officials to emphasize 
strengthening recipient government processes as an expression of 
ownership and future promises of donor alignment. Further, CIDA 
has joined the club of donors working diligently towards harmoniza- 
tion, often defined as their own coordination. 

While many development actors negotiate and interpret policy 
as part of their everyday struggles of applying abstract concepts 
in practice, others clearly represent vested interests. As part of the 
negotiations embedded in the various policy spaces, development 
actors make amendments, compromises, and adjustments to accom- 
modate different interests or positions. Those with money, as well 
as the right education and cultural background, gain access to these 
venues in order to influence the outcomes through activities such as 
lobbying, producing knowledge, or currying favours. These exercises 
of power often result in the privileging of some development actors 
and consequently the marginalization of other groups and issues 
with fewer resources. 

While the exercise of visible and hidden power provides a 
wider view of how power acts on and within aid policy, it still only 
represents the top two layers. Underneath the practical compromises 
and backroom lobbying for policy change, are our own deep-rooted, 
subconscious narratives. This invisible power often sets the param- 
eters for what is acceptable or not acceptable to say, do, and see. 


Invisible Power 

Invisible forms of power often play on the subtle and sometimes 
subconscious ways in which meaning and subsequently behaviours 
are shaped. Power operates in a multi-variant way that infuses every 
interaction, from state to familial relationships. Regimes of discourse 
and discipline interact to create a web of power relations. Processes 
of socialization and surveillance entrench identities, traditions, 
habits, and expected behaviours. These ways of being in the world 
eventually become internalized and are subsequently expressed by 
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development actors in official venues (VeneKlassen and Miller 2002). 
They reflect who has and who does not have the legitimacy to convey 
expert knowledge, provide commentary, and make decisions. 

The exploration of the metaphors, narratives, and rationales 
embedded in the discourse can render invisible power visible. In this 
vein, Mosse (2004) argues the new aid architecture has four largely 
unquestioned characteristics. First, the architecture is built on a 
foundation of neoliberalism and institutionalism. Second, Western 
managerial standards extend to all facets of development. Third, all 
countries and development organizations are striving towards the 
MDGs, and now SDGs. Finally, development actors have shifted away 
from risky and intensive on-the-ground projects towards scaled-up 
programs and policy dialogue. As a set, they present the very nar- 
row and highly technical definition of poverty reduction, based on 
common development archetypes embedded in a neoliberal context. 

These grand narratives contain many smaller, more fluid pieces 
of discourse that compete, combine, and coexist with each other. 
Terms such as “corruption” and “capacity building” embody particu- 
lar meanings or are associated with certain storylines that resonate 
within the aid debates. For example, the phrase “lack of capacity” is 
linked to underlying assumptions regarding Western expertise and 
Southern incompetence. Development actors from the North and the 
South frequently use the expression to frame issues and exert their 
influence. The research found that the word “capacity” was used in a 
number of ways, including genuine assessments, diplomatic insults, 
excuses to gain and retain authority, excuses not to do work, and 
subtle strategies of resistance, as well as a reason to extend contracts, 
design training workshops, and charge sitting fees. The deep-seated 
assumptions and subconscious power dynamics around “capacity” 
feed into hidden strategies (i.e., the donors’ conditions for govern- 
ment reform programs and the recipient government’s reasons for 
delays and slippage) and are expressed in visible terms and condi- 
tions. In this manner, the three levels of power are not discrete but 
part of a continuous and dynamic interaction. 

In keeping with these international trends, the underlying 
narratives in Canadian aid assume a neoliberal, managerial-styled 
development, as described by Mosse (2004). However, two particu- 
lar sub-narratives further frame debates. First, Canadian aid policy 
draws on charity archetypes that often conflate international devel- 
opment with humanitarian assistance. While the focus on topics such 
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as earthquake relief in Haiti, maternal and child health, and refugees 
is important, the way in which the media and development actors 
convey the stories often perpetuates the saviour-victim narrative. 
The crisis coverage tends to erase history and ignores our global 
connections and the underlying reasons why particular popula- 
tions are vulnerable in the first place. This saviour-victim relation- 
ship resonates in the second, distinctly Canadian story of Lester B. 
Pearson and middle-power status. Whether myth or reality, it evokes 
an image of do-good, earnest Canadian diplomats “sticking up for 
the little guy” in international politics (Jefferess 2009). This image 
waned under Prime Minister Stephen Harper government, but is now 
experiencing a resurgence with his successor Justin Trudeau's proc- 
lamations on the world stage that “Canada is back.” Despite stated 
intentions, the two narratives are often more about the Canadian 
identity than effective ways to reduce poverty. The storylines are also 
out-of-date and stand in contrast with the substantive definition of 
ownership as recipient-country control over the development process. 

The aid effectiveness example illustrates how underlying 
power dynamics influence policy. While promoted as reform, aid 
effectiveness policy is firmly rooted in mainstream development 
discourse, essentially reflecting prevailing power dynamics within 
the Canadian and international development bureaucracy. However, 
this is not a simple “either—or” issue. Policy spaces embody a great 
deal of complexity and are sites of much contestation, norm-setting, 
and value judgment. As the next section argues, substantive change 
does not come from policy alone, but from strategic and persistent 
pressure towards a tipping point. 


Navigating the Crosscurrents 


The above discussion of visible, hidden and invisible forms of power 
illustrates how policy is pushed and pulled in the crosscurrents. First, 
the trappings of aid effectiveness policies (declarations, events, policy 
papers, committees) provide development actors with the visible and 
legitimate authority to implement the policies. However, these visible 
forms of power compete with, and are often mitigated by, other forms 
of visible power, such as those exercised under the Accountability Act. 
Second, there is also a great deal of negotiating in the corridors of aid, 
leading to constant reinterpretations, compromises, and amendments. 
These hidden forms of power generate significant policy drift. Third, 
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development actors (as all human beings) exist within parameters or 
discursive regimes, which subconsciously frame debates and privi- 
lege some forms of thinking over others. Adding to the complexity, 
the three forms of power simultaneously exist and influence each 
other within a given policy space (Gaventa 2006). 

It is within this complexity that seemingly contradictory find- 
ings about policy can coexist. Development practitioners need policy 
to legitimatize their actions, despite the fact that development poli- 
cies rarely achieve their stated goals. In the case of aid effectiveness, 
although there was some progress, the donors did not reach the 
technical indicators of success, nor was the donor-recipient relation- 
ship reconfigured to support recipient ownership of the development 
process. Instead, the invisible forms of power limited change by 
creating an undertow or constant pull towards the status quo both 
in Canada and abroad. 

The above discussion also brings to light how policy and 
power transverse different timescales, ranging from daily practice 
and policy targets to enduring narratives. Over the long term, aid 
effectiveness in Canada is part of a larger conversation that can be 
traced back to the Pearson Report, which argued that it was “neces- 
sary to coordinate the efforts of multilateral and bilateral aid-givers 
and those of aid-receivers” (Pearson 1969, 83). From this historical 
perspective, policy initiatives are not necessarily a set of solutions, 
but rather part of an ongoing struggle for systems change. 

The analysis suggests that new policy language and technical 
solutions are essential, but not sufficient to reform the aid bureau- 
cracy. Efforts to transform the donor-recipient relationship should 
take a more holistic approach. They should operate on multiple 
fronts, broadly corresponding to the three forms of power: 


1. Despite the inherent hubris, it is still important to work 
with official policy. Good policy provides overarching 
direction and, most important, legitimacy for development 
actors to carry out their work. 

2. Scholars and practitioners should also follow the policy 
process during implementation and in the backrooms. 
This involves strategies that expose hidden forms of power 
or engage in lobbying. 

3. Efforts to uproot discursive power should involve strat- 
egies that change narratives or provide alternative 
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storylines. As Mills (2003, 55) suggests, “discourse trans- 
mits and produces power; it reinforces it, but also under- 
mines it and exposes it, renders it fragile, and makes it 
possible to thwart it.” 


Efforts on all three fronts are essential for generating enough momen- 
tum to initiate substantive reform or a rethinking of Canadian aid. 


Rethinking Canadian Aid 


Returning to the problem presented at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, Canadian aid seems stuck in a policy eddy, fuelled by domestic 
politics and technical solutions. Current policy debates address the 
visible and hidden forms of power behind institutional restructuring, 
departmental name changes, countries of focus, and private/public 
partnerships. While these issues are important, rethinking Canadian 
aid will require the conversations to go farther in terms of substance 
and context. The chapter suggests that a more humble understanding 
of policy and a holistic strategy are required to address ownership 
and reconfigure the traditional donor-receipt relationship. In doing 
so, Canada must reimagine its aid policies in terms the evolving 
international landscape and its perceived role vis-a-vis its develop- 
ment partners. 

In this regard, Michael Edwards (2013) identifies four significant 
changes in the international development context worth consider- 
ing. First, the complexity of international politics continues to grow 
with multipolar international politics and the emerging economies 
of Brazil, Russia, India, and China (BRICs). The BRICs, along with 
many recipient countries, are questioning the traditional postcolonial 
approach to aid. Second, global poverty can no longer be described 
neatly by a North-South distinction. Instead, extreme wealth and 
poverty reside side-by-side within the same countries — or in Michael 
Edwards’s (2013, 3) words — there are now “pockets of extreme 
poverty and conflict.” Third, there is an increase in the number of 
complex global and regional issues that require cooperation. Fourth, 
in some circles the 2008 global financial crisis and ongoing economic 
problems in Europe have shaken faith in linear growth-based devel- 
opment models that promote the notion that developing nations 
should strive to become just like developed nations. 
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The international landscape forms a backdrop for Canada’s 
relationship with its development partners and highlights the need 
to address invisible power. In doing so, Canada must shed the long- 
standing North-South charity model laden with false generosity and 
top-down bureaucratic processes by exposing the underlying narra- 
tives and advancing alternative rationales. Many of these critiques 
and discussions already exist (Black, this volume; Bueckert 2015; 
Cameron, this volume); however, they need to be incorporated into 
a wider dialogue with development practitioners and the general 
public through awareness campaigns, social media, political engage- 
ment, and so forth. 

It is time to reconceive Canada’s place in the world, not as a 
leader or middle power, but as a country grappling with common 
challenges stemming from colonial legacies, an imperfect global eco- 
nomic system, climate change, and security concerns, among other 
issues. This transition should be rooted in cosmopolitan concepts of 
development cooperation that emphasize partnership and shared 
global responsibilities. The recent adoption of the SDGs and election 
of a Liberal government have re-energized Canadian development 
policy debates. The question is whether Canada will slip into old pat- 
terns or take advantage of the opportunity to rethink Canadian aid. 


Notes 


1. John Gaventa, along with his colleagues at the Institute of Development 
Studies, developed the Power Cube as a visual analytic tool that com- 
bines the spaces, levels and forms of power in which to analyze and 
organize citizen engagement. Depicted as a Rubik’s Cube, the sides 
consist of global, national and local levels; closed, invited and claimed/ 
created spaces; and, visible, hidden and invisible power (Gaventa 2006). 

2. Program-based approaches are funding mechanisms that coordinate 
with other donor partners, civil society organizations, and recipient 
governments. They include general budget support, thematic and sector 
programing, and pooled and basket funding. General budget support 
is a transfer of funds from one government to another without condi- 
tions. The recipient government includes this money in its budget and 
it is spent through government systems. 
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CHAPTER V 


Results, Risk, Rhetoric and Reality: 
The Need for Common Sense in 
Canada’s Development Assistance 


Ian Smillie 


Introduction 


A outsider studying the websites of the world’s most prominent 
international development organizations — DFID, USAID, the 
World Bank, UNDP — could not fail to notice that the words “effec- 
tiveness” and “results” appear so frequently that they hint at some 
sort of problem. The same is true of SIDA, NORAD, DANIDA, and the 
Australian aid program. The phenomenon was even more prominent 
on the CIDA website and it still exists on the “Development” pages of 
Global Affairs Canada, located by clicking a tab on that site between 
“Trade” and “Assistance to Travellers.” 

Why the enormous emphasis on effectiveness and results? 
The international development community has always empha- 
sized effectiveness, and before “results” the operative concept was 
“impact.” Even the “results” vocabulary is not new. It dates from the 
US Government Performance and Results Act of 1993, a bipartisan effort 
to change the way the US government was doing business (Brass 
2012). The act requires that departments set performance goals and 
measure their success in meeting them, as opposed to budgeting 
solely in terms of inputs and outputs. A teaching result would be 
measured, not in terms of teachers employed or children taught, 
but in the results of that education: improved cognitive skills, better 
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pass rates, graduation to higher levels of education, higher rates of 
employment, and so on. 

This seems like common sense, but in 1993 this was new to a 
development business that assumed impact, but often failed to make 
the necessary link between input (teaching), output (children taught), 
and a more meaningful and measurable result. There was an addi- 
tional problem: Many aid programs did not actually have the sort 
of impact — localized or generic — that was advertised. That, in turn, 
made aid programs an easy target for critics with sharp pens — Peter 
Bauer, Michael Marren, Graham Hancock, Dambisa Moyo, all best- 
selling authors of anti-aid screeds. 

Many aid critics approach the topic from a shake-and-bake per- 
spective that puts development, poverty reduction, and growth into 
the same pan in the same oven at the same temperature, predicting 
the same “results” in places as varied as China, Taiwan, and South 
Korea. Scott Gilmore, founder of an organization called Building 
Markets, provides an example of this: While aid programs “wallow” 
in ineffectual indolence, he says, “the most powerful force for poverty 
reduction is not development assistance — it’s local entrepreneurs. 
When they are given an opportunity to compete, they can transform 
even the poorest country ... Entrepreneurs, not aid spending, are 
driving this growth” (Gilmore 2012). 

Like others, Gilmore equates economic growth with develop- 
ment, and development with poverty reduction. That sequence 
is possible, and in some places perhaps even likely. However, the 
words and the concepts are not synonymous, and in too many poor 
countries the economy has grown on little more than the coattails 
of an extractive industry. Gross domestic product growth and aver- 
ages often mask a reality in which real improvement to the lives of 
those at the bottom has simply not occurred, while in many cases 
the disparity between rich and poor has grown. 

Markets are certainly a partial solution to development prob- 
lems, but left to their own devices, they are not enough. This is a 
lesson Canadians learned a long time ago when federal and provin- 
cial governments created education and health care systems, social 
safety nets, transfer payments, and regulatory systems for invest- 
ment, money, and banking. These, along with good and transparent 
governments that are answerable to the electorate, were and remain 
essential parts of our development. 
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The answer to development is not one thing; it is many. The 
question is not whether the market is an alternative to aid, but 
whether aid can deliver on its part of the promise. The answer to 
that question seems not to be all that clear. 


Lying with Statistics' 


The Economist, using World Bank data, has stated that the number 
of people living in absolute poverty fell in the past two decades by 
“almost a billion” (Economist 2013). We are now down to 1.1 billion 
people living in destitution. This sounds like good news, but it is 
not — at least not the part about a reduction. 

The problem is that the figures used by the World Bank a 
decade or so afterwards for 1980, 1985, and 1990 are not the same 
figures it used at the time. In its 1980 World Development Report, the 
World Bank said, “The number of people living in absolute poverty 
in developing countries (excluding China and other centrally planned 
economies) is estimated at around 780 million” (World Bank 1981). At 
the time, China had an estimated 360 million destitute people, so the 
global total was probably about 1.1 billion — the same as today.” The 
fudging changed the definition of absolute poverty from an income 
of $1.00 a day to $1.25. 

In 2015, the Bank moved the goalposts again, changing the 
threshold to $1.90 a day and recalculating the global numbers once 
more. “This means,” according to the Bank’s straight-faced website, 
“that in 2012, 896 million people lived on less than $1.90 a day com- 
pared with 1.95 billion in 1990 and 1.99 billion in 1981” (World Bank 
2015a). 

Hoopla, braggadocio, inconsistency and revisionism aside, there 
is good reason to be skeptical about the claim that poverty has not 
been reduced by a billion. That is not to say there has been no prog- 
ress. If that 1.1 billion number can be taken seriously, it represented 
25 percent of the world’s population in 1980, and today it represents 
16 percent. The world’s population grew, but the absolute number of 
destitute did not. That is encouraging. In fact, we know that absolute 
numbers have declined in some countries — conspicuously in Asia. 
That means, however, that absolute numbers have actually increased 
elsewhere, notably in Africa. In Nigeria, Africa’s most populous 
country, the poverty headcount ratio, at 53.5% of the population, has 
not changed in a decade, but the population has grown. This means 
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that the number of Nigerians living in poverty has increased. Across 
sub-Saharan Africa the percentage of people living in poverty fell 
from 56.8% in 1990 to 42.7% in 2012. However, the region’s popula- 
tion increased from 508 million to almost one billion, meaning that 
an additional 116 million people — more than the total combined 
populations of Spain, Canada, Australia and Hungary — have joined 
the ranks of those living in absolute poverty (World Bank 2015b). 

So here is a second problem: Despite billions of dollars spent on 
development assistance, we seem not to have made much progress 
in reducing poverty. Where there has been progress — in places like 
China and other East Asian economies — it can be ascribed much 
less to aid and more to the phenomenon so beloved of aid critics like 
Gilmore and Moyo: the market. It is perhaps no wonder, then, that 
politicians attempting to make sense of their country’s aid budgets 
are demanding better and more evident results. 

Before we get to the issue of how the concept of results affects 
an aid program, a detour is required into a discussion about the 
purpose of aid. Go back to those websites for DFID, USAID, NORAD, 
and SIDA, and look at Canada’s ODA Accountability Act. All speak 
first and foremost in terms of poverty reduction. They always have. 
It was the basis for the 1969 Pearson Commission’s inquiry into why 
development assistance had failed to deliver on its promise up to 
then, and it was the basis of the subsequent Brandt and Brundtland 
reports, the 1990 Children’s Summit, the Millennium Development 
Goals, and a dozen other well-known and well-publicized commis- 
sions, panels, and targets. 


Heading in the Wrong Direction 


The challenge in reducing poverty is often framed in terms of tech- 
nique: the “how” of aid. That leads in due course to a discussion 
about results. However, the issue is not just one of technique. A big- 
ger problem has to do with the diversion of aid away from its stated 
purpose into byways where no amount of technique will make it 
more effective. For more than half of the modern aid era, develop- 
ment assistance was as much about the Cold War as it was about 
anything else. Huge amounts of aid money were fed into the maw 
of governments led by — not to put too fine a point on it — criminals. 
These criminals did not misspend the money; the donors did by giv- 
ing it to them. They did so knowingly, year after year. 
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The phenomenon did not end with the Cold War. The largest 
aid recipient by far in recent years has been Afghanistan, where 
donors’ strategic concerns overshadow everything else. Lashings 
of aid money still flow to countries with bad governments whose 
friendship or minerals a donor may want. Other kinds of politics 
play a role as well. Until it was removed from the DAC list of eligible 
countries, Mayotte (a French colony by another name, off the coast of 
Mozambique) received more French aid than any other place on earth 
except the Republic of Congo — more in real terms, and infinitely 
more in per capita terms; more money, in fact, than Switzerland and 
Australia combined spent on aid in all of Sub-Saharan Africa. Many 
donors have their own version of Mayotte, a favourite where largesse 
outstrips common sense. 

After security and politics, and sometimes before them, com- 
mercial interests loom large. Only a few years ago, China was 
Canada’s second-largest aid recipient, and it is still on the recipient 
list of several donor countries. A degree in rocket science is not 
required to figure out why. In 2010, Canada began shifting its aid pri- 
orities from Africa to Latin America, notably to Peru and Colombia, 
both middle-income countries where the Harper government was 
negotiating free trade agreements and where Canadian mining 
companies played an active role (see Macdonald and Ruckert, this 
volume). 

If donors are serious about poverty reduction, one might think 
that a preponderance of aid would go to the poorest countries. Not 
so. In fact, only one-third of all ODA goes to the least developed 
countries and, if one takes Afghanistan out of that mix, the percent- 
age drops to about one-quarter (OECD 2013). 

Much has been made in recent years of Canada’s generous 
untying of aid. Tied aid, of course, was a perennial problem in 
projects tied to inappropriate and expensive goods and services. 
The problem is that while Canadian aid is no longer formally tied, 
much of the connection to Canada remains unchanged, with a clear 
umbilical link to Canadian goods and services. Part of the tying 
has to do with the use of consultants and other forms of personnel, 
known in development speak as “technical assistance.” In 1969 the 
Pearson Report bemoaned the fact that some 20 percent of all ODA 
was being swallowed up by salaries and fees for external advisors 
(Pearson 1969, 182). Today the amount is closer to 14 percent globally, 
and for Canada in 2013 it was 7.1 percent, a remarkable drop from 21 
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percent only two years earlier (OECD 2013). Nevertheless, Canadian 
aid contracts are awarded mainly to Canadians. For instance, most 
of the 126 contracts over $10,000 signed by the former CIDA between 
April 1 and June 30, 2013 went to Canadian companies, consultants, 
and NGOs (Global Affairs Canada 2015). Much, if not most of it, by 
its very nature, never reached a developing country. 

Humanitarian spending should also be discounted or removed 
entirely from the effort to reduce poverty. Humanitarian response 
is essential in complex emergencies and natural disasters, but it 
is only tangential to long-term development. As a share of global 
ODA, humanitarian assistance has hovered in recent years around 
9 percent of the total (GHA 2013). At 15.6 percent of ODA in 2012-13, 
Canada’s contribution was higher than most (OECD 2013). Another 
amount should be removed from a calculation of Canada’s financial 
commitment to poverty reduction: the ODA-eligible imputed costs 
to the federal and provincial governments of supporting refugees 
during their first year in Canada. In 2013, Canada calculated this at 
US$211 million (OECD 2015) or about 4.6 percent of ODA. In 2015 and 
2016 the number is likely to be higher because of the large intake of 
Syrian refugees. 

So before we get to the question of results in terms of the stated 
aim for development assistance — poverty reduction— we need to 
think about how much money is actually available for the effort. To 
do this, we should heavily discount or even remove: 


e ODA spent in pursuit of political, strategic, and security 
interests; 

e ODA spent in pursuit of commercial interests; 

e ODA spent on technical assistance; 

e ODA tied (directly or indirectly) to Canadian goods and 
services; 

e ODA spent on humanitarian assistance; 

e ODA spent on refugees during their first year in Canada; 

e the cost of administering the aid program, probably under- 
stated at US$260 million in 2013 (OECD 2015); and 

e the cost of foreign student subsidies, estimated at US$301 
million in 2013 (OECD 2015). 


The point of all this is to say that if one wants results in terms of 
poverty reduction, one has to spend money in ways that demonstrate 
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a contribution to the effort. A great deal of Canada’s ODA — perhaps 
half or even two-thirds — does not. 

Now we can begin to talk about how an emphasis on results 
might affect the balance in terms of its impact on poverty reduction. 
Three major themes dominate the issue: planning, risk, and timing. 


Planning for Results: An Obsessive Measurement Disorder 


In Canada’s aid program, planning for results has been elevated to 
an almost religious fervour: It has become highly complex, full of 
ritual, mystery, arcane language, and — despite all its scientific pre- 
tensions — a reliance on faith and a belief system that is passionately 
intolerant of dissent. 

Before it disappeared, CIDA created a series of agency-wide 
systems that remain in place.’ The volume of paperwork on planning 
and managing for results has become enormous since 1993, with rules 
and forms and guidelines changing and piling up like snow on the 
Queensway during an Ottawa blizzard. Despite the herculean effort, 
CIDA still had a hard time explaining its results. The government’s 
report, Development for Results 2010-11, is almost exclusively about 
what CIDA did during the year: activities rather than results. Here 
is an example: 


Today, with support from CIDA, Oxfam Canada, Oxfam Great 
Britain, and their local partners in South Sulawesi, coastal 
women and men are learning that restoring mangrove eco- 
systems — and their sustainable use — can generate long-term 
economic benefits. An important habitat for many fish species, 
restored mangroves will increase the output of fisheries and 
resilience to natural hazards. The forests will boost the local 
economy by increasing the production of raw materials, such 
as food, firewood, charcoal, medicinal plants, fibres, and dyes. 
CIDA’s support to the restoration, conservation, and improved 
management of mangroves will benefit more than 18,000 house- 
holds in South Sulawesi between 2010 and 2015. (CIDA 2011, 4) 


This is not about results: it is about activities and what the plan 
hopes to achieve. The entire report is like that, although mostly with 
less precision. 
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Behind this pretty but rather vague picture are a myriad addi- 
tional forms, guidelines, and checklists. There is a “logic model 
template,” a “performance measurement framework template,” an 
“investment risk management template,” a “How-To Guide” for 
results management at CIDA, and no doubt much more. The applica- 
tion guidelines for funding from the branch of CIDA/DFATD/GAC 
that dealt with Canadian “partners” (NGOs, universities, etc.) was, 
at least into 2016, forty-five pages long. That is worth repeating: the 
guidelines on how to apply for a grant consumed forty-five pages. For 
those seeking emergency assistance under the humanitarian program, 
the Guidelines were fifty-one pages long. 

Andrew Natsios, former head of USAID, could be speaking 
about Canadian aid when he says that bureaucracies have “become 
infected with a very bad case of Obsessive Measurement Disorder 
(OMD), an intellectual dysfunction rooted in the notion that count- 
ing everything in government programs ... will produce better 
policy choices and improved management” (Natsios 2010, 4). Some 
years ago, Henry Mintzberg, one of North America’s most promi- 
nent management gurus, wrote a book called The Rise and Fall of 
Strategic Planning, in which he examined the success and failure 
of large corporations and found — in what he called the “fallacy of 
predetermination,” the “fallacy of detachment,” and the “fallacy of 
formalization” — that a lot of the received wisdom about planning 
was simply wrong. He spoke of the need to “loosen up the process 
of strategy formation rather than try to seal it off through arbitrary 
formalization” (Mintzberg 1994, 416). 

Centralized, top-down, rigid, paper-bound, and mostly con- 
ceived, prepared, and managed five or ten thousand miles from 
where the activity is supposed to take place, results-based manage- 
ment in Canada’s development assistance resembles nothing so much 
as a product of the Soviet Gosplan: an ideologically hidebound insti- 
tution turning out good-looking but impossible plans, and results 
that bear no resemblance to their objective. In the Soviet case, pres- 
sure to meet Gosplan targets led to widespread falsification of data, 
which in turn led to new planning that was even more detached from 
reality. The same is evident in much of what passes for development 
assistance in Canada today. 
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Risk Avoidance 


Risk is a major consideration in the results world, one the aid 
establishment treats with almost unalloyed paranoia. The fear of 
failure — and of public discovery of failure — is in part what has 
driven the results agenda into its current planning pathologies. Better 
planning, it is assumed, will lead to fewer failures, even if “better” 
is only a euphemism for “more.” 

Three things happen in organizations seeking to avoid risk. 
The first is to put the money on safe bets. That is why so many 
aid agencies pile into countries that are “better performers.” 
This is not to suggest that countries like Ghana, Ethiopia, and 
Mozambique — where development results are more observable than 
elsewhere — should be ignored. Far from it. It is to say, however, that 
donor avoidance of the poorest and most fragile states hardly makes 
sense in terms of the stated overall objective of development assis- 
tance. The poorest and most fragile are precisely where the greatest 
effort in poverty reduction is required. These countries have the most 
difficulty in attracting sound, long-term foreign investment, and the 
most to gain from well-managed, targeted development assistance. 

Where Africa is concerned, not only has Canada assiduously 
ignored some of the poorest countries, it compounded the problem 
in 2009 when it shut down longstanding bilateral efforts in eight 
very poor African nations. It did this in the name of focus, a subject 
worthy of a separate rant, but even accepting that the concept of 
focus is legitimate and real, CIDA could have protected one or two 
its poorest partner countries and left a couple of the overcrowded 
“aid darlings” to others. 

A second type of risk avoidance has to do with the kinds of 
projects that are selected — invariably the safer and more measurable 
the better. This, Natsios says, “ignores a central principle of develop- 
ment theory — that those development programs that are most pre- 
cisely and easily measured are the least transformational, and those 
programs that are most transformational are the least measurable” 
(Natsios 2010, 4). In other words, they are “least measurable” in part 
because they are about people rather than things. 

A third problem with risk avoidance in a business that is inher- 
ently risky comes straight out of Gosplan central casting. Having 
planned a project to the top of the snowdrift, having filled out the 
“investment risk management template,” having written down all 
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the operational, financial, development, and reputational risks, and 
having presumably either minimized these or shown how they will 
be thwarted, the project manager is left holding a can of worms. If 
something unexpected goes wrong — pretty likely in most develop- 
ment projects — and if there is no room for timely manoeuvring, the 
black cloud of failure looms just over the horizon. Things do go awry. 
However, in a rigid, results-based system, they are not supposed to, 
and if they do, it is often much more expedient to cover up the prob- 
lem than to fix it. I defy anyone to go to the development website of 
Global Affairs Canada, the Australian aid program, the World Bank, 
or any other development organization or NGO — with the exception 
of Engineers without Borders — and find an admission of failure. 
Failure is endemic in the development business. This should not be 
a surprise. If we knew how to end poverty or create jobs for young 
Kenyans, or better governance in Congo, we would have done it a 
long time ago. Yet the aid establishment is incapable of saying this 
or of admitting to a failure. 

Some years ago, Dennis Rondinelli wrote a book called 
Development Projects as Policy Experiments: An Adaptive Approach to 
Development Administration (Rondinelli 1993). It should be compulsory 
reading for anyone who works in the field of development assistance. 
The title more or less explains Rondinelli’s thesis. Development 
projects are, by nature, experimental. If they work, they are no 
longer projects per se because they can be scaled up. Development 
projects are about learning, and one learns from mistakes as well 
as success. An essential point about learning, of course, is that if 
it is to be useful, a lesson has to be remembered, so mistakes are not 
repeated. Learning, however, especially adaptive learning, is a concept 
that is alien to the way results-based management is applied in the 
Orwellian world of aid “experts.” There, the only allowable outcomes 
are positive, and The Plan is the basis for everything, regardless of 
reality. The failure to learn from failure (because there is no failure) 
becomes endemic and, in the few cases where failure is either admit- 
ted or discovered, punishment — in the form of no-funding-next- 
time or career U-turns — is meted out accordingly. This is Gosplan 
in spades. 
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Time and Timing 


There is an important paper, perhaps a book, to be written about 
time and timing in international development assistance. The essence 
would run like this: Development does not happen on the basis of a 
development agency’s calendar. Farmers cannot wait an additional 
month to plant; sick people cannot be put on hold while Phase IT is 
being planned. To paraphrase an expression from the judicial system, 
development delayed is development denied. 

That is about timing. The second part of the time problem has to 
do with the project cycle and a growing demand to see quantifiable 
results during the life of a project. That makes sense in bricks-and- 
mortar projects where hospitals, wells, and schools can be counted 
and photographed. However, in many projects dealing with health, 
education, agriculture, or governance, the real results — the develop- 
ment results — may not be at all evident in the short run. Even in hos- 
pital, well-drilling, and school projects, the result is not the thing; it 
is what the thing contributes to change. The real result is what takes 
place inside the school; it is about whether the well and the hospital 
result in healthier people. These will not be measurable the day the 
ribbon is cut. Demanding results within a project’s lifetime pushes 
the discussion away from transformational projects and true results, 
and back into the realm of outputs — like the self-congratulatory 
South Sulawesi Project described above, where the real results, if 
they occur, are still several years down the road. 

The third time issue is about how long it takes to get anything 
done. Because the aid community is so besotted with its planning 
mechanisms, so paralyzed by its risk avoidance and its fear of failure, 
it has added more and more steps to the planning and approval pro- 
cess, and these take ever-increasing amounts of time. CIDA/DFATD/ 
GAC, known for years to many recipient countries as one of the slow- 
est of the bilateral donors, became even slower during the Harper 
years. It could actually take as much as four years to get a bilateral 
project up and running (OAG 2009, 68-72). The underspending of its 
2012-13 budget by almost $300 million was further evidence of the 
problem (Berthiaume 2013). It was not that there was nothing in the 
pipeline. The pipeline was jammed by the fear of failure, the demand 
for advance guarantees of results, the sheer bureaucratic weight of 
the results-based management system, and a perverse culture of 
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micromanagement at the very top of the government's Everest-like 
decision-making pyramid. 


Conclusion 


Nobody should be surprised that foreign aid has not done a great 
deal to reduce deeply entrenched poverty. Most of the money has 
not been spent on that. Andrew Natsios could have been referring 
to Canada’s aid program when he wrote, “The command and control 
system for foreign aid programs is out of control ... it is uncoordi- 
nated and undisciplined; driven by a set of dysfunctional regulatory 
incentives that focus oversight on the wrong issues; done in a highly 
politicized setting; and has become a major impediment to aligning 
good development practice with the best research on good develop- 
ment theory” (Natsios 2010, 68). 

There is plenty of evidence, however, from projects where 
poverty reduction is front and centre that aid can and does work. 
The answer to change will not be found in submitting development 
planning to ever more draconian torture devices. Some of what needs 
doing is simple common sense: 


For government 


e Observe the ODA Accountability Act. If the objective of the 
aid program is to reduce poverty, ODA must focus on poor 
people in poor countries and on things that will make a 
difference in their lives. If private sector development is 
deemed a solution, then whatever plan is developed should 
include verifiable indicators that will show it is delivering 
the intended results. If a project is about restoring man- 
grove ecosystems, do not report what might happen; say 
what really happened or leave it out until something has. If 
Canadian companies need help abroad, use trade promotion 
budgets, not ODA. 

e Decentralize. When Marcel Massé was President of CIDA, 
he tried decentralization, but it was costly; many senior 
managers at headquarters would not go to the field, and they 
would not let go either. When Bev Oda was CIDA minister, 
she promised to decentralize, but then she tightened the 
hatches until the pips squeaked. If one cannot put decision 
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makers close to the shop floor, the product will always look 
like it came from Gosplan. 

e Cut the paperwork. Even the Auditor General — respon- 
sible for many of the problems inherent in the passion for 
results — criticized CIDA for the incredible weight of its 
bureaucracy (OAG 2009). 

e Speed it up. 


For all development practitioners, including contractors, 
NGOs, and government 


e Deal with risk, embrace failure, and learn from it. The prob- 
lem here lies not so much in developing countries as it does 
with the media, politicians, and the voting Canadian public. 
Many Canadians no longer believe the hype, the endless 
success stories, and the revisionist data. Far too many think 
that “aid does not work” or “the money never gets there.” It 
is time to start treating the media, politicians, and the public 
like adults, finding ways to explain how inherently difficult 
development is, and letting them in on the importance of and 
the difficulty in ending poverty. 

e Get off the tarmac. This is an old Robert Chambers admoni- 
tion (Chambers 1983). If decision makers want to understand 
something about development — and especially about pov- 
erty — they have to get away from cities and paved highways; 
they have to get out to where the problem is; they have to 
understand; and they have to empathize. It is a bit like decen- 
tralization, but it is the necessary extra mile. 

e Build knowledge. Some of this will come from getting people 
into the field and off the tarmac; reward people who can 
think; encourage discussion and debate; make development 
the priority rather than the command-and-control audit 
culture. 

e Remember. Knowledge is only useful if it is remembered and 
applied. Far too many people in the development business 
think the world began the day they arrived. Aid adminis- 
trators have an obligation to learn from experience and to 
build on it. 
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e Expand the time horizon. Serious development efforts take 
time. Do more ex post facto evaluations; re-evaluate some 
“successful” projects a few years after completion; think five 
years instead of two; ten years instead of five. 


Most of this is simple common sense, but in a world of development 
assistance where so little common sense is available, even some 
would go a long way. 


Notes 


I. 


How to Lie with Statistics (Huff 1954) is a terrific book on this subject, 
used in many university courses over the years. 

The Bank confirmed that figure in its 1990 WDR, saying, “In 1985 more 
than one billion people, or almost one third of the total population of 
the developing world, were living on less than $370 a year.” Ten years 
later in its 2000-01 WDR, it was still reporting that “Of the world’s 6 
billion people, 2.8 billion — almost half — live on less than $2 a day, and 
1.2 billion — a fifth — live on less than $1 a day.” Over the past decade, 
however, the Bank began to tinker with the 1980-2001 base. For example, 
“The Bank’s annual statistical report, World Development Indicators 2004 
(WDD ... shows a drop in the absolute number of people living on less 
than $1 a day in all developing countries from 1.5 billion in 1981, to 1.1 
billion in 2001” (emphasis added). In other words, the 1981 base had 
increased to 1.5 billion — and it kept rising thereafter to its current level 
of 1.9 billion. What remains constant is the figure of 1.1 or 1.2 billion 
people living in poverty “today” (whether that “today” is 2013, 2004, 
2000, 1985, or 1980). 

French aid to Mayotte in 2010 totalled US$603 million. Swiss aid to 
Sub-Saharan Africa that year totalled $342 million and Australian aid 
totalled $190 million (OECD 2013). 

Moreover, if one thinks of the aid effort in global terms, the volumes are 
relatively small in relation to the task. Global ODA in 2013 was $134 bil- 
lion, with no discounts for emergency assistance or any of the political, 
commercial, and strategic alarums and excursions that are so endemic 
to the system. To put this apparently large number — aimed at reducing 
poverty in more than 150 developing countries — into perspective, one 
might compare it with the cost of the London Olympics ($13.7 billion) or 
the amount of money spent globally in a year on pet food ($55 billion), 
or the 2014 budget for the City of New York ($70 billion). 

Although CIDA no longer exists, it lives on in its systems and policy 
documents that were found on the Harper government’s DFATD website 
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and are now on the Liberal government’s Global Affairs Canada site. 
I debated whether to use DFATD or GAC as the working acronym for 
this chapter, but little of what I write about was created by them, so I 
continue to use the CIDA acronym where common sense seems to apply. 
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Mimicry and Motives: Canadian Aid 
Allocation in Longitudinal Perspective 


Liam Swiss 


Introduction 


here is no consensus over the first principles of Canadian for- 

eign aid. If anything, ideas about the principles of Canadian aid 
have become more fragmented since 2006. Does Canada provide 
aid to help the neediest? Is Canada simply trying to ensure access 
for its multinational firms abroad? Is Canadian aid little more than 
a blunt tool of foreign policy? These questions are at the heart of 
our understanding of the first principles of Canadian aid. Indeed, 
the motives that underpin Canadian foreign aid have garnered 
significant attention in the media and the research literature since 
2010. Gone are the days when Canada would be counted as one of 
the states operating its aid program primarily on a “moral vision” 
(Lumsdaine 1993). Running the gamut from humanitarian solidar- 
ity to the most capricious forms of national self-interest, Canada 
has been lumped into every category of donor, depending on the 
perspective of the critic or author and the various incidents or cases 
studied (Brown 2007; 2015; Morrison 1998; Pratt 1994b; Sumner 2012; 
Swiss 2011; 2012ab). A common feature of these sorts of studies has 
been their use of comparative cases to situate Canada among other 
donors (Action Aid 2010; Gulrajani 2010). By examining how Canada 
compares to other donor countries — often to the perceived “leading” 
donors — analysts and critics alike point to positive behaviours or 
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“best practices” for Canada to emulate (Gulrajani 2010; McGill 2012; 
Pronk 2001). These comparisons tend to be qualitative, small-N, and 
cross-sectional (stationary in time) research, yielding recommenda- 
tions for Canada based on a limited set of comparators and a short 
period of time. From the perspective of trying to shape policy, these 
approaches are often warranted, but they overlook lessons that can 
be drawn from a larger-scale comparison of Canada to other donors 
over a longer period. 

This chapter, by way of contrast, uses a novel quantitative 
approach with a large-N sample of bilateral aid flows over a fifty- 
year time period. By examining patterns of aid allocation over time, 
I uncover new information about where best to situate Canada 
among other donors and discuss the implications of these find- 
ings for our understanding of the motives underpinning Canadian 
aid. Where Canada more closely resembles humanitarian-inspired 
donors, one might infer more humanitarian motives, while instances 
where Canada falls in line with more self-interested donors suggest 
more realist motives behind Canada’s aid. My findings suggest that 
although Canada’s mimicry of other donors has shifted significantly 
over time from a more humanitarian set of donors to those motivated 
more by self-interest, the evidence of these realist motives shaping 
aid flows at the recipient country level is less clear. 


Aid Allocation: A Matter of Principle? 


Examining the allocation of Canadian aid reveals important evidence 
about the motives and first principles that support it. By following 
the flow of money, and not just the press releases, policy statements, 
or country strategies developed by donors, a macro perspective 
shows how a donor allocates funds on the global level and what this 
indicates about its aid. In the case of Canada, this chapter uses aid 
allocation patterns to do two things: (1) discern which other donor 
countries Canada’s aid allocation most closely resembles over time to 
identify which countries and motives Canada may be emulating in 
its aid practices; and (2) examine factors linked to the provision of aid 
to recipient countries to highlight the motives that drive Canadian 
aid relationships over time. 

Using aid allocation to examine what motivates the foreign aid 
process has been one of the major threads of foreign aid research 
since 1990 (Tierney et al. 2011). In an oft-cited example, Alesina and 
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Dollar (2000) use cross-national statistical analysis to argue that pat- 
terns of aid allocation highlight a realist motive for aid: Donors, they 
argue, provide aid based on self-interest. More recent research on aid 
allocation has also used large-N statistical analysis to examine how 
aid is allocated and the motives behind various donors’ aid programs 
(Clist 2011; Dreher, Nunnenkamp, and Thiele 2011; Neumayer 2003). 
Likewise, other research has used small-N comparative case studies 
to arrive at similar conclusions (Schraeder, Hook, and Taylor 1998; 
Woods 2005). Similar analysis has also examined the Canadian con- 
text, concluding most often that the Canadian aid program reflects 
a tension between realist and humanitarian motives (Brown 2015; 
Macdonald and Hoddinott 2004; Morrison 1994; Noël, Thérien, and 
Dallaire 2004; Pratt 1994ab; Thérien and Noél 1994). 

Engberg-Pedersen (2016) highlights the value of accounting 
for both domestic and international influences on the complex 
motives that underpin aid policy and practices. For the purposes of 
this chapter, I examine aid allocation patterns using social network 
analysis techniques and cross-national statistical models to identify 
which donors Canada most closely emulates and whether Canada 
considers similar or differing domestic and international criteria 
when providing aid, as compared with other donors. These features 
of Canadian aid allocation provide valuable evidence regarding 
the motives behind Canada’s aid and how they have changed over 
time. Viewing aid as a relational process through this network lens 
also helps to underscore the extent to which Canada’s aid policies 
and practices are embedded in a far larger global network of aid ties 
among countries (Swiss 2016). 

Mimicry is a technique used by many organizations to attempt 
to gain greater certainty within the context of their organizational 
field (DiMaggio and Powell 1983). My earlier research has indicated 
the role mimicry plays in shaping bilateral donor policies in the cases 
of security sector reform (Swiss 2011) and gender equality (Swiss 
2012). In this chapter, I investigate the extent to which Canada’s aid 
allocation mimics factors used by a wide range of other donors to 
determine such allocation. Looking at what other donors Canada 
is emulating at various points in time or vice versa (other donors 
emulating Canada) provides a better understanding of how mimicry 
reflects aid motives at a given point in time. Asking these questions 
using longitudinal analysis will help explain how both mimicry and 
motives shift over the longer term. 
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Keeping Up with the Joneses 


To examine Canadian aid allocation over time at the macro level, I 
compiled a network dataset of all bilateral aid flows included in the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development’s (OECD) 
QWIDS database from 1960 through 2010 (OECD 2013). This relational 
dataset captures the bilateral aid ties of all members of the OECD’s 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC) and a select few other 
donors with all recipient countries in each year over the fifty-year 
period. Examining the data using UCINet social network analysis 
software reveals patterns of the overall aid network at the global 
level, as well as for individual donors’ networks. The first part of my 
analysis relies on this full dataset to examine the Canadian bilateral 
aid network and how it compares to other DAC donors over time. 

Figures 1 through 3 depict the scope of Canada’s bilateral aid 
ties in 1960, 1985, and 2010, respectively. Every recipient country 
noted in the network diagram in a given year is a net positive recipi- 
ent of Canadian bilateral ODA. Examining these network diagrams 
in isolation, one can simply conclude that the scope of Canadian 
aid widens significantly over the time period of my analysis. More 
detailed analysis of this sort of network data is possible, but for the 
purposes of this analysis, it is sufficient to note that every other 
bilateral donor in the world in a given year has a potentially similar 
network of aid ties that can be depicted in the same fashion. 

Using social network analysis tools, it is possible to take a single 
country’s network in a given year and compare it to every other 
donor’s network in the same year. Rather than examining every 
network diagram individually, one can quantify the aid ties of each 
donor and mathematically compare the similarity of each donor’s 
network. Many such measures of similarity exist, but in this analysis 
I opt to use the Jaccard coefficient as a measure of similarity. This 
coefficient reflects the percentage of all possible aid network ties 
that a pair of donors have in common in a given year. This measure 
incorporates both similar positive ties (both donors give) and similar 
negative ties (neither donor gives). An index ranging from o to 1 per- 
mits the comparison of any country’s network to every other donor, 
with values nearer to 1 reflecting the greatest similarity. 

By calculating Jaccard coefficients to measure the similarity of 
the Canadian aid network to all other DAC donors every five years 
over the period from 1960 to 2010, I map out which donor countries 
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Canada most closely resembles in terms of aid allocation. Figure 4 
depicts these coefficients in a heat map table: those countries most 
similar to Canada have a coefficient closer to 1 and are depicted in 
a darker shade of grey; countries most dissimilar to Canada have 
index scores closer to zero and are in lighter shades of grey. These 
measures indicate not only similarities in terms of countries Canada 
provides ODA to, but also those it does not. 

In the earlier period of my analysis, Canada clearly has a net- 
work of aid recipient countries that stood apart from those of many 
other donors, with only the UK and the US sharing more than half 
of network ties in common in 1965 and no countries sharing more 
than 80 percent of ties until 1990. The most similar comparator in 
the sample is seen in the year 2000, when Canada and the United 
Kingdom mirrored more than 88 percent of ties in their respective 
aid networks. In the most recent panel year, 2010, Canada’s network 
most closely resembles that of the United States. In earlier years, 
however, Canada’s pattern of aid allocation more closely resembled 
that of countries such as West Germany (1970), the Netherlands (1985), 
and Sweden (1995). 

What does it mean that, in its aid allocations, Canada resembles 
countries such as the UK, the US, Sweden, and the Netherlands 
more closely than countries such as France or Australia? One might 
expect Canada’s aid provision to parallel closely the UK and the US, 
given our past colonial and geographic ties. It would not be surpris- 
ing, for instance, to see Canada and the UK providing aid to all 
the same countries in the Commonwealth. More curious, however, 
is the fact that in the 1980s and 1990s Canada’s aid network most 
closely resembled donors such as Sweden and the Netherlands. 
This speaks to an alignment of interests between Canada and these 
smaller donor countries — something commonly referred to as the 
“like-minded” group of donors, including Canada, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden (Neumayer 2003). These donors 
have traditionally been seen to allocate aid based on recipient need 
and developmental merit, rather than in terms of their own political 
or commercial interests (Dreher, Nunnenkamp, and Thiele 2011). 
By emulating these like-minded donors in this period, Canadian 
aid motives would more closely align with principles of humane 
internationalism. 

From 2000 onwards, the similarity of Canada’s aid network 
to those of this like-minded group diminishes. Instead, Canada’s 
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aid appears to become more generic — more like that of a larger 
number of donors — as well as falling much more closely in line 
with American aid patterns. This might result from an overall 
intensification of the international aid regime in this period, or from 
pressures to standardize and harmonize aid practices (witness the 
Paris Declaration), but it might also speak more simply to shifting 
Canadian aid motives. Reasons for this might be found in Canada’s 
shift in focus (at least rhetorically, see chapter by Macdonald and 
Ruckert in this volume) in the latter part of the 2000s to a greater 
focus on the Americas, but may also speak to a shift in attitude or 
first principles from those indicated by the like-minded group of 
donors in the 1980s and 1990s to a more self-interested form of aid 
by Canada in the 2000s. One need only look at Canada’s evolving list 
of “countries of focus” in the 2000s and 2010s to see how ties such as 
trade and political or security interests inform Canadian aid alloca- 
tion in this period (Brown 2015; 2016). 

Examining the similarity of the Canadian aid network over 
the fifty-year period shows that Canada has experienced a shift in 
which countries it most resembles in terms of aid allocation. Indeed, 
Canada’s aid allocation has closely resembled several other donors 
in different periods. This is not surprising — the use of mimicry as 
an organizational tool has long been understood to play a role in 
bureaucracies and other institutions globally (DiMaggio and Powell 
1983). Having the most in common with the UK and the US in its 
early years as a donor, Canada then began to more closely paral- 
lel the like-minded group of donors, before again following a path 
where its aid allocation matched most closely the US and the UK. 
This preliminary analysis suggests that, rather than strike a maverick 
path of its own and allocate aid along a uniquely Canadian set of 
criteria, Canada has been a mimic over the years. To examine this 
further, I turn in the next section to a comparison of which recipi- 
ent country factors serve as criteria to provide aid to a country and 
how Canada’s criteria compare to the criteria of the rest of the major 
Western donors. 


Breadcrumbs and Yardsticks 


In this section, I use a subset of the larger dataset, encompassing the 
quantity of aid flows between Canada and all its recipient partner 
countries from 1960 to 2010, to determine which criteria are most 
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closely associated with receiving Canadian aid over time and how 
these vary by period. A sample of 6,324 dyad-years reflect all bilateral 
ODA flows between Canada and a recipient country partner in this 
period, illustrating the flow of Canadian aid to 148 different recipient 
countries. I then compare the same criteria to a sample of all other 
donor ties, as well as to four individual donors (Norway, Sweden, 
UK, and the US) in the same period, drawing from a sample of 68,775 
dyad-years. To assess the factors contributing to the presence of any 
aid ties, I employ a longitudinal statistical analysis using random 
effects panel regression. This technique allows me to analyze the 
change in relationships between certain country factors and the level 
of ODA Canada or another donor provides to a given country in a 
given year, and how the effect of these factors on aid flows change 
over time. 

Along with the network data above on the presence or absence 
of Canadian and other bilateral ODA, I compiled additional variables 
used to measure the criteria/factors that contribute to the provision of 
aid. These variables were derived from extant data sources, including 
the World Bank’s World Development Indicators database, the Polity 
IV database and the Correlates of War dataset (Marshall, Jaggers, and 
Gurr 2009; Pevehouse, Nordstrom, and Warnke 2004; World Bank 
2012). Measures incorporated into the models below include: the dis- 
tance between Ottawa and recipient country capital cities; recipient 
country population; total trade between Canada and the recipient 
country; recipient country gross domestic product (GDP) per capita; 
total ODA received by a country; the Polity IV measure of autocracy/ 
democracy; whether a recipient country was affected by disaster; 
and whether a recipient country was affected by intrastate conflict.! 

Using a sub-sample of 3,587 country-years for which all data 
were available for Canada, I first model the effect of the above factors 
on the continuous measure of net dyadic ODA flows (millions of con- 
stant 2000 USD). I lag all independent variables five years to account 
for temporal priority and the time needed to plan and implement 
new aid programming. Table 1 shows the results of these models for 
the full sample (Model 1) and then for each decade from the 1970s 
onwards (Models 2-5). The results show the effect of each covariate 
on dyadic aid flows between Canada and each recipient country. 

Model 1 shows that in the full sample, several criteria are 
associated with an increased amount of aid flow between Canada 
and a recipient country. These include higher levels of existing ODA 
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provided to the country by all donors, and a greater recipient country 
population? In contrast, only one factor decreases the odds of a coun- 
try receiving Canadian aid: higher levels of economic development 
as measured by recipient country GDP per capita. Throughout the 
full fifty-year period of my study, Canada is likely to provide more 
aid to poorer, more populous countries, with a preference for donor 
darlings that receive more aid from other donors, all else being equal. 

Models 2 through 5 show how these criteria vary over the 
decades. A few interesting patterns emerge when the various time 
periods are taken into account. No criterion is statistically significant 
in its association with aid provision in all decades. In the 1970s, more 
democratic states were likely to receive more aid, while wealthier 
countries received less. In the 1980s, only larger population and total 
aid received are associated with higher levels of aid from Canada. 
The 1990s model shows only the effect of conflict on Canada’s aid: 
those countries in conflict would receive on average $3 million less 
in aid than those at peace. Finally, in the 2000s, the only factor sig- 
nificantly associated with dyadic aid flows is the level of a country’s 
economic development (GDP per capita). Overall, these results show 


Table 1. Random Effects Models of Determinants of 
Canadian Bilateral ODA Flows, 1965-2010 


Model 1 Model 2 | Model 3 | Model 4 | Model 5 
Full 

Sample 1970S 1980s 1990s | 2000s 
Lagged Dyadic ODA Flow 0.51*** 0.32** | 0.36** | 0.35***] o.19** 
Logged Distance between Dyad -2.25 4.01 0.03 -1.55 -4.67 
Capital Cities 
Polity IV Recipient Score 0.04 0.61*** -0.17 -0.10 -0.19 
Country Affected by Disaster 0.52 -0.36 -1.03 0.63 2.96 
Presence of Intrastate Conflict 1.05 1.67 0.63 -2.96** -2.58 
Logged Total Trade -0.42 0.28 -0.41 0.09 1.80 
Recipient GDP per capita -2.14** -4.46*** -0.88 -0.74 | -6.34** 
Logged Total Recipient ODA 1.19** 1.61 1.69** 0.75 2.00 
Volumes 
Logged Total Recipient Population 1.87** 2.79* 3.26*** 0.57 0.91 
Constant -11.23 -69.93* | -70.29** -1.60 35-59 
Observations 3587 677 812 1019 631 
R2 Overall 0.46 0.62 0.62 0.26 0.19 


* p < 0.05, ** p < 0.01, *** p < 0.001 
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tlittle consistency over time for the factors determining Canadian aid, 
but raise the question of how these factors compare to other donors 
overall and over time. 

Does Canada employ the same aid allocation criteria as the rest 
of the donor community? Figure 5 compares Canada’s results on five 
measures from Table 1 to identical analyses for Norway, Sweden, 
the UK, and the US for the same period of time Figure 5 shows the 
calculated coefficients and 95 percent confidence intervals for each 
factor when all other variables are held constant. Coefficients sig- 
nificant at the p<o.o5 level are labelled. Comparing Canada’s results 
in this manner reveals which donors Canada resembles in a given 
period in terms of the factors shaping Canada’s aid allocation and 
volumes. The figure illustrates the statistically significant factors 
Canada shares in common with other donors, and the factors that 
are not significantly associated with aid allocation. In the 1970s, for 
several donors, including Canada, the only factor increasing aid 
flows is the Polity IV score, which measures levels of democracy and 
autocracy. All five donors in this period provided more aid to more 
democratic recipient countries. Several other factors increase other 
donors’ aid flows at various points in the analysis, but Canada has 
none of them in common with other donors — suggesting a diversity 
of motives within the comparison group and weakening the argu- 
ment for mimicry. In contrast, the only factor Canada appears to have 
in common with other donors in reducing aid flows is recipient coun- 
try GDP per capita, evident both in the full sample and in the 2000s. 

Counterintuitively, one can make the argument that Canada 
shares in the non-effects of several determinants of their aid flows 
with other donors. Trade levels and disasters seem to have little 
consistent effect on any of these donors’ aid flows. Apart from the 
UK, democracy has no measurable effect in all time periods aside 
from the 1970s. In terms of conflict, the evidence is mixed, with some 
donors providing greater aid to conflict countries at various points, 
but with Canada reducing aid in this instance in the 1990s. This sug- 
gests one can infer common motives through the absence of an effect 
of these factors — simply put, these factors did not shape Canadian 
or other donor aid flows to such an extent that the correlations are 
statistically significant. 

Comparing Canada to the other donors reveals two interesting 
conclusions about the factors that contribute to Canadian provision 
of aid to a country. First, the only consistent factor over time appears 
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to be a country’s level of economic development. The poorer a coun- 
try, the more aid it will receive. This holds for both Canada and the 
majority of the donors in my sample. In this sense, Canada is mov- 
ing with the pack and providing aid along the lines of helping those 
most in economic need. Likewise, Canada resembles other donors in 
terms of what appears not to matter: trade, democracy, disaster, and 
conflict — none of these factors are robustly associated with multiple 
donors’ aid allocation over time. 

These results suggest that Canada is similar to the rest of the 
donor community in terms of the criteria affecting its decisions to 
maintain an aid relationship with a developing country. There is no 
massive discrepancy between the Canadian and other donor models, 
except that in the full sample Norway appears to take a more prin- 
cipled humanitarian stance, favouring those countries recovering 
from disaster and conflict. Emulating much of what is seen in the 
rest of the donor community, Canada’s motives echo those of other 
comparable donors. 


What Does Mimicry Say about Motives? 


My findings suggest that, although the donors Canada has most 
closely resembled have varied over time, its patterns of aid allocation 
show that mimicry plays a strong role in shaping its aid programs. 
Indeed, since 1995, the extent to which Canada’s aid network closely 
resembles other donors is on the increase. These similarities speak to 
the motive behind Canada’s provision of aid, in the sense that differ- 
ent donors carry reputations — deserved or not — for providing aid 
on a continuum of motives from realist national interest to humane 
internationalism. Analyzing Canada’s changing aid allocation pat- 
terns reveals that, although there was a time in the 1980s and 1990s 
when Canada’s aid allocation was most similar to the more human- 
itarian-oriented group of like-minded donors, that era has passed. 
Since 2000, the UK and the US have been the donors with which its 
aid allocation is most aligned — donors more closely associated with 
more realist interests, particularly when it comes to issues of security. 

This finding suggests a possible shift in the first principles of 
Canadian aid away from helping the neediest in an altruistic fashion 
to a more self-interested or commercially driven form of aid. Yet, in 
my cross-national analysis of the criteria most closely associated 
with the provision of Canadian aid, the self-interested factors seem 
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less central. Indeed, none of trade, democracy, or conflict reduction 
featured as statistically correlated factors explaining Canada’s aid 
flows in the full sample of Canada’s aid from 1965 to 2010. 

This raises a possible contradiction or limitation within my 
study. The assumption that I can discern the motive or principles 
from Canada’s aid allocation based on which countries its aid net- 
work is most similar to takes for granted that Canada would be 
aiding recipient countries for the same motives as other donors in 
each case. This may not be valid. Perhaps Canada provides aid to 
a given country not because of a past colonial tie or a high level of 
trade between countries, but instead purely on the basis of recipi- 
ent need. These sorts of contradictions are more difficult to discern 
at the macro level and require a more detailed country-by-country 
micro-level analysis to flesh out specific motives. Still, my study, 
though exploratory, sheds new light on Canadian aid allocation 
over time and how that allocation helps explain the first principles 
of Canadian aid. 

Though that is not a satisfying conclusion in terms of identify- 
ing any one motive underpinning Canadian aid, this chapter provides 
definitive empirical evidence of the shifting and varied nature of the 
motives of Canadian aid over time and how they can be discerned by 
examining which other donors Canada resembles. By showing that 
Canada has mimicked — or at least aligned with — other donors at 
different points by allocating aid based on different criteria, I have 
revealed new patterns of how Canada has positioned itself as a donor 
vis-a-vis other donor countries. The value of a long period of study 
with a larger number of data points, as employed in this chapter, is 
that, unlike the short-term cross-sectional approach more common 
to the Canadian aid literature, it shows how the patterns of allocation 
and the factors that shape aid flows are in flux. While we may often 
be tempted to think of changes in Canadian aid policy and practices 
aligned closely with the arrival and departure of new governments, 
this study highlights the benefit of a longer-term examination of aid 
flows. Indeed, other research suggests that aid practices often persist 
beyond the mandate of various federal governments, given the inertia 
contained within pre-existing programs (Brown 2015). This chapter 
also reveals that, in spite of Canada’s mimicry of other donors and 
shifting from a more humanitarian set of donors to those reputed to 
be motivated more by self-interest, the evidence of realist motives 
shaping aid flows at the recipient country level is less clear. It is this 
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contradictory and dynamic aspect of Canadian aid programs and 
allocation that will require future researchers to continue to under- 
take crucial empirical analysis — even of the exploratory kind — using 
a wide array of data over a long period of time. What other factors 
shape the flow of aid to Canada’s recipient partner countries? Recent 
research suggests that a shared set of international organizational 
ties — essentially belonging to the same clubs within the global 
community — is a strong predictor of an aid relationship between 
countries (Swiss and Longhofer 2015). Only by examining Canada’s 
aid programs over the long term can something that might appear 
static be recast as a phenomenon that is dynamic. The fact that the 
donors Canada mimics have frequently changed over the past fifty 
years is perhaps not surprising, but the ability to discern the shifts 
in motives that changing aid allocation patterns suggest is a valuable 
contribution to expanding our understanding of the shifting motives 
behind Canadian aid. 


Notes 


1. Many of these explanatory variables are commonly used in analysis of 
aid flows (see Alesina and Dollar 2000; Swiss and Longhofer 2015). By 
examining the influence of these factors, my analysis aims to disen- 
tangle the effects of economic, political, geographic, and humanitarian/ 
altruistic motives in shaping aid flows. 

2. Ido not discuss the effects of the lagged dependent variable, as it is 
included in the models primarily to account for serial autocorrelation 
from year to year. 

3. Full model results for each of these donors can be found in Appendix 
Tables A1-A4. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Continental Shift? Rethinking 
Canadian Aid to the Americas 


Laura Macdonald and Arne Ruckert 


ne of the defining features of the Harper government’s develop- 

ment assistance program, and of its foreign policy more broadly, 
was a strong rhetorical shift towards an emphasis on Canadian eco- 
nomic interest. The Americas as a region tended to serve as a proxy 
(at least in the government’s rhetoric) for this shift in focus. The 
higher levels of economic development of the region as a whole and 
growing Canadian trade and investment interests, particularly in the 
extractive sector, meant that increased aid to the Americas was com- 
monly portrayed as a response to cold, hard Canadian self-interest, 
as opposed to the soft-hearted benevolence of assistance to Africa. 
Indeed, the Conservative government’s Americas Strategy, launched 
in 2007, represented a partisan exercise insofar as Harper wished 
to distance himself from the Liberal governments under Chrétien 
and Martin, which emphasized Africa in an effort to focus on the 
poorest countries and to improve aid effectiveness, in line with the 
criteria of the OECD’s Development Assistance Committee (Cameron 
2007). Canadian development assistance to Latin America and the 
Caribbean thus represents a good test case for the proposition that 
we have seen increased emphasis since 2007 on the economic self- 
interest of Canadians and Canadian firms, and less on the longer- 
term promotion of development and the well-being of the world’s 
poorest citizens. The region of the Americas may also represent an 
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interesting testing ground for policy change_under the new Liberal 
government of Prime Minister Justin Trudeau. 

This chapter examines the case of Canadian development assis- 
tance to the Americas, with a focus on the policies of the Harper gov- 
ernment (2006-15). It represents a useful contribution to the debate on 
the domestic determinants of aid and the role of partisan motives in 
shifting aid levels and priorities. We believe a study of the aid policy 
of a single state towards a single world region provides important 
insight into the complex and often contradictory motives that shape 
aid policy, as well as more scope than purely quantitative analysis for 
understanding the ideational and discursive dimensions of govern- 
ments’ shifting priorities. In the case of Canadian development assis- 
tance to the Americas, we argue, quantitative analysis, which does 
not show the African region losing out to the Americas under the 
Harper government, needs to be supplemented with a more nuanced 
portrayal of changes in aid recipients and forms of assistance. We 
also suggest that Harper’s transformation of Canadian aid policy was 
incremental in nature, with a number of small but significant shifts 
accruing over time. Our analysis of this period identifies a marked 
shift in Canadian aid policy, with private-sector development and 
investment (especially in mining) and corporate social responsibility 
(CSR) in Latin America as strong areas of interest. This is not surpris- 
ing, given some of the findings in the aid literature that highlight the 
institutional and cultural path-dependency of aid programs, which 
prevent drastic changes in aid delivery when opposition parties come 
to power (Thérien and Noél 1994). We may see this same dynamic 
at work under the Liberal government, with changes only accruing 
over time rather than a rapid shift in the focus and character of aid. 

The chapter begins with a short overview of debates regarding 
the motives of development assistance policy, followed by a summary 
of the evolution of Canadian assistance in the Americas. We then 
provide more detail about recent Canadian policies, focusing on three 
case studies: CIDA-supported partnerships between development 
NGOs and mining companies in Peru; Canadian assistance to Haiti, 
the biggest aid recipient in the region; and finally the controversial 
case of Honduras. We have selected these cases because they rep- 
resent three of the most important aid recipients in the region and 
illustrate some of the competing logics behind Canadian aid. We 
conclude with a discussion of the implications of this analysis for 
rethinking Canadian development assistance policy. 
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Interests and Ideas in Development Assistance Policy 


There is a long-running debate over governments’ motives for 
delivering development assistance and the relative weight given to 
various factors in determining the nature of development policy. Van 
der Veen (2011) argues that analysts of aid often go astray by assum- 
ing that there is only one dominant motive for aid, with the debate 
often polarized between advocates of self-interest and advocates of 
humanitarian principles. In addition, he argues, it is useful to use the 
concept of framing, with seven frames dominating policy makers’ 
efforts to explain and defend aid policy: security, power, economic 
self-interest, enlightened self-interest, reputation/self-affirmation, 
obligation/duty, and humanitarianism (van der Veen 2011, 9-10).! 
Multiple frames can coexist, state motives can shift over time, and 
some countries are more prone to certain motives than others. Over 
the long term, national historical backgrounds play an important 
role in development assistance policy, but the ideological character 
of the party in power also influences shorter-term changes in style 
or direction. 

It is commonly assumed that parties on the left are more gener- 
ous in their development assistance policies than right-wing parties 
(Thérien and Noél 2000, 152). Much of this literature argues that 
right-wing parties are less likely to provide aid, implicitly assuming 
that aid is motivated by humanitarian motives or at least long-term 
enlightened self-interest, overlooking the role of other factors like 
security or economic interest. However, Thérien and Noél (1994) carry 
out a quantitative analysis of donor assistance levels over several 
years and find no significant link between partisan orientation and 
foreign aid effort. They argue instead that a country’s longer-term 
development of welfare-state institutions play a more important role 
in explaining welfare state and aid spending patterns. Goldstein 
and Moss (2005, cited in Tingley 2010, 41) suggest that, in the United 
States, Republicans may be more generous towards Africa than 
Democrats because they may more effectively make the link between 
foreign policy objectives such as security interests and foreign aid. 
Fleck and Kilby (2006) similarly argue that while Democrats tend 
to be more driven by development concerns, Republicans are more 
driven by commercial interests. An analysis of the changing profile 
of Canadian development assistance to the Americas provides better 
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insight into the competing motives for aid and how the framing of 
aid motives changes over time. 


The Harper Government and 
Development Assistance to the Americas 


Despite early expectations of some commentators (see Black and 
Tiessen 2006, 197), the Harper government did not initially reduce 
overall development assistance levels. In fact development assis- 
tance increased by 4.1 percent in real terms in 2012 over 2011, before 
the government’s freeze came into effect (NSI and SELA 2013, 17). 
Nevertheless, the Tories carried out an important shift in their fram- 
ing of the aid program, capped by the incorporation of CIDA into 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade (DFAIT) 
and the creation of the Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and 
Development (DFATD) in 2013 (renamed Global Affairs Canada by 
the Liberal government in 2015). 

Historically, levels of aid to the Americas were extremely low, 
as a result of the limited ties between Canada and Latin America 
(although ties with the Caribbean were stronger). By the 1990s, bilat- 
eral aid levels to the Americas increased as a result of instability in 
the Central American region and democratization and liberalization 
throughout the Americas (Cameron 2007, 237). However, the Liberal 
governments of Jean Chrétien and Paul Martin downplayed Canada’s 
role in the Americas in both foreign and development assistance 
policies. The International Policy Statement (IPS) issued by Martin’s 
government in 2005 explicitly committed Canada to focus on Africa 
in its development assistance, including a commitment to double 
2003-04 levels of ODA to that region by 2008-09 (Cameron 2007, 231). 
Also as part of the IPS, the government committed itself to increased 
concentration of aid, identifying a list of twenty-five “development 
partner” countries, justified largely on the basis of the level of pov- 
erty of the recipient.? Afghanistan, Iraq, and Haiti, which had been 
prominent aid recipients, were omitted from this list and classified 
as “failed and fragile states”; however, four countries in the Americas 
that were among the top twenty-five recipients of ODA were included 
(Bolivia, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Guyana) (Cameron 2007, 233-4). 
Senior CIDA officials stated that the agency did not have much of 
a future in the Americas (Cameron 2007, 235). Nevertheless, overall 
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aid levels remained relatively constant (Cameron 2007), reflecting a 
path dependency dynamic. 

Soon after its election, the Harper government highlighted 
again Latin America and the Caribbean as a priority area for 
Canadian foreign policy, but reflecting very different motives and 
framing strategies from those of the late 1980s and early 1990s. The 
prime minister’s extensive visit to the region in 2006 demonstrated 
his rapidly growing interest in hemispheric affairs, followed by 
the launch of a new “Strategy for the Americas” focused on three 
“interdependent strategic objectives or pillars”: increasing economic 
prosperity, reinforcing democratic governance, and advancing com- 
mon security (GAC 2015b). 

The government justified the Americas Strategy primarily 
in terms of advancing Canadian interests and values, rather than 
contributing to poverty reduction or development in the region. It 
identified the “prosperity pillar” as the “keystone” of the strategy. 
The proportion of Canada’s overall trade going to the Americas 
increased from 1.7 percent in 2004 to 2.6 percent in 2009 (GAC 2015b). 
As a result of the emphasis on the prosperity pillar, the main tangible 
outcome of the strategy has been the signing of a series of free trade 
agreements with countries in the Americas, including Colombia, 
Panama, Peru, and Honduras. 

The government initially designed the Americas Strategy as a 
“whole-of-government” approach to the region, incorporating efforts 
by a wide range of federal government departments, with DFAIT 
as the coordinating ministry and under the political leadership of 
the Minister of State for the Americas. However, an internal DFAIT 
evaluation carried out in 2011 states that there is not much evidence 
that the whole-of-government approach has been implemented 
effectively, with few signs of greater cooperation and synergy across 
government departments, with the exception of the response to the 
Haitian earthquake. It identifies the lack of new dedicated funding 
to support the initiative as an important obstacle for the participation 
of most government agencies (GAC 2015b). In this context, changes 
in allocation of ODA assume particular prominence and CIDA did 
receive new resources to support aid to the region. In 2009, Minister 
Bev Oda announced a new list of countries of concentration, which 
signalled a shift in focus from Africa to the Americas as part of the 
government's “aid effectiveness agenda.” Eighty percent of Canadian 
bilateral ODA would focus on these twenty countries. The new 
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list included only seven African countries (down from the earlier 
fourteen and excluding some of the continent’s poorest countries), 
five Asian countries, and six from the Americas (adding Peru and 
Colombia, and including the whole Caribbean region instead of just 
Guyana). In particular, the inclusion of Peru and Colombia, both 
middle-income countries with which Canada has signed free trade 
agreements, suggested a move from an emphasis on the needs of 
the poorest towards building relationships with countries that will 
benefit Canada’s commercial interests (Berthiaume 2009).° 

The government did not justify increasing Canadian devel- 
opment assistance to the Americas in terms of poverty reduction, 
social assistance, or reduction of inequality, but primarily in terms of 
support to private sector development. The description of the Inter- 
American Regional Program on the Global Affairs Canada website 
states, for example: 


CIDA focuses on strengthening the region’s enabling environ- 
ment for economic growth and helping governments and private 
sector organizations connect to global markets. This includes 
standardizing and harmonizing investment and taxation poli- 
cies, and regulatory frameworks so that the private sector can 
operate within a common set of rules and regulations, as well as 
strengthening public financial management by training public 
officials. (GAC 2015¢) 


Despite these changes in justification for aid decisions and 
in aid recipients, as well as the greater rhetorical emphasis on 
the Americas, overall levels of ODA channelled to Africa did not 
decrease (see Figure 1). After Harper came to power in 2006, Latin 
America and the Caribbean did receive a greater share of Canada’s 
aid budget than in the past (although this trend began in 2004), 
with the main loser being Asia, due mainly to the scaling down 
of aid to Afghanistan. Total assistance to the Americas more than 
tripled from $260 million in 2000 to over $986 million by 2012. Both 
Africa and the Americas saw aid levels rise by about 2 to 3 percent 
between 2009 and 2012, while the share of aid to Asia declined in 
the same period, from 25 percent in 2009-10 to 20 percent in 2011-12 
(NSI and SELA 2013, 18). Nevertheless, the high level of aid to the 
Americas in this period can be largely explained by the increase in 
assistance to Haiti, which was also the largest recipient of Canadian 
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aid in 2009-10. The decision to increase aid to Haiti does not, as we 
discuss below, conform to the economic self-interest frame. Apart 
from Haiti, the share of the ODA budget has remained relatively 
constant for most recipients in the region, while absolute numbers 
have tended to increase. After 2012, development assistance to Latin 
America began to drop in the context of declining aid budgets, while 
aid to Africa declined abruptly in 2014. Assistance to Asia rose in 
2014, reflecting the humanitarian crises in the region, notably in the 
Middle East (CIDP 2016). 


Figure 1: Canadian ODA to Different Regions 
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Overall, development assistance policies under Harper initially 
resulted in a significant increase in assistance to the Americas, almost 
doubling from about $500 million in 2005 to $1 billion in 2012, but 
falling back to 2005 levels by 2014. We can also observe important 
changes in how aid was justified to the public, in the designation 
of recipient countries in the Americas, and in forms of assistance. 
An examination of the cases of three priority recipients — Peru, 
Honduras, and Haiti — reveals some of the complexity of motives 
shaping aid decisions. 
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The Case of Peru: Promoting Extractive Industries and CSR 


Peru arguably represents the best example of the Harper govern- 
ment’s incremental shift in aid engagement in the Americas towards 
privileging private sector investments. Canada has significant min- 
ing interests in Peru, with Goldcorp, Barrick Gold, Candente Copper 
Corp, and various smaller companies operating in the country. In 
2009, CIDA designated Peru as one of its twenty focus countries, 
despite its status as an upper middle-income developing country. 
As shown in Figure 2, this was followed by a rapid expansion of 
aid flows to Peru, from $16 million in fiscal year 2009, to more than 
$30 million by 2012. The programming focus of Canada’s newfound 
engagement with Peru lay in the areas of education and sustainable 
economic development, with the latter becoming the central focus 
in 2012. In fact, a quick scan of DFATD’s project browser reveals 
that almost all projects (six out of eight) approved in 2012 and 2013 
focused on private sector development and corporate social respon- 
sibility (CSR) in the mining sector (DFATD 2013). 

The government described the overall goal of this engagement 
as “fostering the sustainable development of the extractive/natural 
resources sector to benefit all segments of the population and increas- 
ing government capacity to reduce social conflicts” (CIDA 20114). 


Figure 2: Canadian ODA to Peru (in C$) 
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This focus was part of the larger reorientation of aid policy under the 
Harper government towards CSR as a central area of concern, with 
initiatives that the government claimed would contribute to sustain- 
able economic growth, creating jobs and long-term poverty reduc- 
tion (DFATD 2011). In 2009, the government adopted a CSR strategy 
for the Canadian international extractive sector, with the objective 
of improving the competitive advantage of Canadian international 
extractive sector companies by enhancing their ability to manage 
social and environmental risks in developing countries (DFAIT 2009). 
The CSR strategy is based on four pillars: to support initiatives aimed 
at enhancing the capacities of developing countries to manage the 
development of minerals and oil and gas, and to benefit from these 
resources so as to reduce poverty; to promote the widely recognized 
international CSR performance guidelines; to set up the Office of 
the Extractive Sector CSR Counsellor; and to support the develop- 
ment of a CSR Centre of Excellence (DFAIT 2009; see also Goyette, 
this volume). The strategy was “enhanced” in 2014 (GAC 2015), but 
remained subject to widespread criticism for its ineffectiveness. 

As part of a broader CSR pilot project to promote partnerships 
between civil society organizations and Canadian mining companies, 
CIDA/DFATD supported a partnership in Peru between World Vision 
Canada and Barrick Gold. The program focused on increasing the 
income and standard of living of one thousand families affected by 
mining operations in the community of Quiruvilca. According to 
World Vision, the program “will help residents of Quiruvilca, Peru, 
especially women, youth, and people with disabilities, become more 
involved and influential in their own community planning. In addi- 
tion to providing loans for people to start small businesses, there will 
be capacity-building for local leaders to ensure Quiruvilca follows a 
path of sustainable development in the long-term” (cited in DFATD 
2011). In addition to such individual projects in Peru, the Canadian 
government adopted the Andean Regional Initiative for Promoting 
Effective Corporate Social Responsibility. According to CIDA (2011), 
“This initiative in Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia will strengthen local 
governments’ and communities’ capacity to implement sustainable 
development projects for the well-being of people living near extrac- 
tive operations, and will improve dialogue between communities 
and the private sector.” However, the real question is whether CSR 
projects are about ensuring better development outcomes for vulner- 
able populations, as claimed by its proponents. 
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Critics have raised a number of serious concerns regarding the 
quick proliferation of CSR initiatives. First and foremost, they ques- 
tion the need and desirability to subsidize CSR activities by some 
of the most profitable Canadian corporations, and suggest that such 
activities help the mining industry to put a positive spin on their 
negative environmental and human rights records (Carin 2012; see 
also Brown, this volume). As pointed out by Mining Watch Canada 
(2012, 8), the extractive industry first “lobbied CIDA to fund CSR 
projects at mine sites” and then applauded the government’s deci- 
sion to do so. This is presumably related to the reputational problems 
of Canadian mining companies abroad. As the NGO further noted, 
“there is reason to believe that CIDA’s funding of CSR projects at 
mine sites is a poorly articulated attempt by the Government of 
Canada to help mining companies appear to offset the development 
deficits they are creating at local and national levels” (Mining Watch 
Canada 2012, 8). Others see CSR initiatives as a reflection of an ongo- 
ing trend that has deepened under the Harper government, towards 
aggressively advancing the interests of Canadian multinationals in 
the global South and as a recipe for more violence and social conflict 
(Gordon 2012). 


The Case of Haiti: Complexity of Aid Motives 


In contrast with the case of Peru, which appears to conform clearly 
to the frame of self-interest, the case of Haiti directly speaks to the 
complexity of Canadian aid motives and raises questions about the 
oft-recited claim that Harper’s aid policies in the Americas were 
solely driven by commercial self-interest (Gordon, 2012). Moreover, it 
shows that under Harper there was some programming continuity in 
the Americas with previous Liberal governments. Since Canada has 
few commercial interests in Haiti, the strong Canadian aid presence 
in that country must be explained by a combination of other factors 
(cultural and institutional), including the historical legacy of Haitian 
immigration to Canada, especially in Quebec, and the role that Haiti 
has played in Canada’s focus on fragile states in the aftermath of the 
September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks. Haiti has been the Americas’ top 
recipient of Canadian foreign aid since 2004. In fact, under Harper, 
aid flows to Haiti (as documented in Figure 3 below) more than 
tripled, surpassing $350 million in 2011, after which it dropped back 
to about $100 million (CIDP 2016). 
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Figure 3: Canadian ODA to Haiti (in C$) 
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As Shamsie (2012, 183) notes, “Historically, Canadian assistance 
to Haiti has sought to promote sustainable development and human 
security,” but after 2003 the focus was predominantly on institutional 
strengthening and peacebuilding. However, in the aftermath of the 
devastating earthquake of 2010, the focus has shifted towards reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction, with programming in the areas of food 
security, health and education systems strengthening, and participa- 
tion of vulnerable populations in economic development through the 
provision of microcredit and financial services (CIDA 2011b). The fact 
that Haiti has remained the largest recipient of Canadian aid in the 
western hemisphere, despite its irrelevance to the Canadian economy, 
must be understood in relation to the support that the fragile state 
agenda received from the Harper government. 

While the focus on state fragility dates back to the International 
Policy Statement (discussed above) and as such represents a partisan 
effort by the previous Liberal government, the Harper government 
continued its engagement with fragile states, for example, through 
Canada’s financial commitment to Afghanistan. As discussed above, 
in 2009, Haiti officially became a country of focus for Canadian aid 
efforts, yet funding dropped dramatically after 2011 (see Figure 3). 
In January 2013, then Minister of International Cooperation Julian 
Fantino announced that funding for new development projects in 
Haiti would be frozen pending a review, expressing a frustration 
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with the lack of progress in the country: “Canada expects transpar- 
ency, accountability from the government of Haiti in exchange for 
future commitments” (quoted in Blatchford 2013). The reason for 
this decision is unclear, but in addition to concerns with lack of 
development progress and corruption, the Conservatives may have 
decided that they had little chance of gaining electoral benefits from 
increased assistance to Haiti in ridings with a large Haitian presence, 
particularly in Quebec. However, it could also be seen as a sign of a 
closer alignment of aid flows with commercial interests in the region. 


The Case of Honduras: Political Alliance Building 


The case of Honduras further exemplifies the complexities and com- 
peting motives for Canadian aid in the Americas. While Canada has 
a longstanding engagement in the country, reflecting its historically 
high levels of poverty, Honduras caught the attention of the Harper 
government in the aftermath of the 2009 coup d’état, during which 
Liberal President Manuel Zelaya was removed from power. Over a 
short period of time, aid to Honduras more than doubled, reaching 
$47 million in 2012 (see Figure 4 below), making it the second-largest 
aid recipient in the region. 


Figure 4: Canadian ODA to Honduras (in C$) 
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The programming focus in Honduras has traditionally been 
in the areas of food security and children and youth, with a special 
emphasis on reduction of maternal and child mortality and health 
information strengthening (CIDA 20110). In the aftermath of the polit- 
ical instability associated with the constitutional crisis of 2009, some 
aid money was also invested in the strengthening of the Honduran 
electoral system. The rapid increase to the Honduran aid envelope 
between 2008 and 2014 raises the question of what was driving the 
Canadian interest in Honduras under the Harper government. 

On the one hand, the focus on Honduras supports the argument 
that, under Harper, Canada was slowly realigning its aid program 
with Canada’s commercial interests. Canadian corporations are major 
economic players in Honduras, especially in mining, banking, and 
apparel manufacturing. According to the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and the Caribbean, since the mid-1990s Canada has 
consistently been one of the largest foreign investors in Honduras, 
accounting for almost 20 percent of all foreign direct investment in 
2011 (ECLAC 2011). Mining companies like Goldcorp, Yamana, and 
Breakwater Resources have benefited from a mining law passed in 
1998 that strongly favours foreign corporations. Like in Peru, the 
mining law and Canadian investments, particularly Goldcorp’s 
San Martin open pit mine, have been the target of large protests by 
indigenous peoples and small farmers whose lands and livelihoods 
are threatened by the expansion of Canadian mining (Gordon 2009). 
However, unlike in Peru, the programming focus did not shift 
towards CSR initiatives. Canada also concluded negotiations in 2011 
on a free trade agreement with Honduras, which aimed to strengthen 
commercial ties between the two countries. 

On the other hand, Canadian support for Honduras must 
also be seen as a partisan effort to prop up a country that, after 
the ouster of the left-leaning Zelaya, was ideologically in line with 
Harper’s right-wing political agenda. It is notable that Canada and 
the United States were the only countries in the western hemisphere 
to recognize the legitimacy of Porfirio Lobo as the new president 
of Honduras after his conservative National Party won the highly 
contested elections in the wake of the coup d'état. For some, this signi- 
fied a stamp of approval on the coup and the elections, made worse 
by the fact that the majority of the Honduran population boycotted 
the election, which was held under conditions that could not be 
certified as meeting international standards of democratic fairness 
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and freedom (Cameron and Tockman 2012). The wave of electoral 
successes of left-of-centre parties all over Latin America throughout 
the 2000s meant that Harper was increasingly isolated politically 
in the region and was looking for new partners in the hemisphere, 
which he found in post-coup Honduras. Nevertheless, the high rates 
of violence in the country and widespread human rights violations, 
as well as the questionable manner in which the Lobo government 
came to power, reveal the lack of emphasis on the democracy pillar 
in the government’s Americas Strategy. The Honduran experience 
thus shows Harper government’s political and economic interests 
conflicting with its espoused commitment to promoting democracy. 


Conclusion 


This analysis of Canadian development assistance to the Americas 
under the Conservative government of Stephen Harper suggests 
several lessons for the study of development assistance. While these 
conclusions may not be entirely generalizable, given the small number 
of case studies presented here, they do provide interesting indications 
of possible directions for future study. First, our analysis indicates the 
importance of unpacking simplistic assumptions like the idea that 
Conservative governments automatically wish to cut aid or that aid 
to Africa under the Liberals can be associated with selfless motives, 
while a shift to an emphasis on the Americas under the Conservatives 
reflects a clear about-turn in Canadian government priorities towards 
commercial self-interest. As Stephen Brown points out, the “new 
policy blueprint” in the Martin government's 2005 International Policy 
Statement contained mixed messages and clear contradictions, with 
a strong emphasis on Canadian interests and support for neoliberal 
economic policies, while mentions of ethically based arguments were 
scarce (Brown 2007, 215). As well, the strong support for Haiti by the 
Conservatives, at least until 2012, challenges the assumption that ODA 
directed towards the Americas was entirely driven by selfish motives, 
since Canada has few economic interests in Haiti. 

As such, our analysis provides considerable support for Thérien 
and Noél’s (2000) argument in favour of the importance of path depen- 
dency and the relative immunity of development assistance policies 
from sharp U-turns in policy in the short term. This is particularly 
clear in terms of quantitative evidence, with the Harper government’s 
increase in overall aid levels and the relatively stable and increasing 
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levels of aid for both Africa and the Americas until 2012. Nevertheless, 
a closer qualitative analysis of trends in choice of aid recipients and 
the character of aid to individual countries reveals a growing use 
of ODA to the Americas in support of a conservative ideological 
agenda, particularly after Harper won a majority government in the 
2011 elections. Although the government increased aid to Haiti for 
reasons that were not framed in partisan or commercial terms, the 
cases of aid to both Peru and Honduras did display strong partisan 
and commercial motives. Canada signed free trade agreements with 
both countries, with Canadian mining companies standing to benefit 
from greater cooperation with both of them, while Canadian support 
for Honduras reflected the Harper government's pursuit of ideologi- 
cal alliance building as a strategic objective pursued through rapid 
increases in aid. The intensification of self-interested behaviour under 
the Harper government in its development assistance policies towards 
the Americas reflected a gradual but strong movement away from 
altruistic motives, discrediting Canada internationally as a relatively 
caring donor. Thus, our analysis supports van der Veen’s constructiv- 
ist approach and his emphasis on the importance of donors’ framing 
strategies. While our study reveals that multiple and competing 
frames do exist within Canada’s development assistance program, the 
evidence points to an important shift under the Harper government 
towards a strategy based on commercial self-interest. 

The election of the Liberal government of Justin Trudeau in 2015 
might signal a significant shift in regional aid priorities. While the 
mandate letter that Minister of International Development Marie- 
Claude Bibeau received from the Prime Minister did not mention 
which countries or regions would be emphasized in the new govern- 
ment’s aid policies, it did call for a refocusing of “Canada’s develop- 
ment assistance on helping the poorest and most vulnerable, and 
supporting fragile states” (Trudeau 2015). This could mean a shift in 
allocation of aid resources toward the poorest states in Africa and 
away from the relatively more prosperous region of the Americas. 
However, our evaluation of the record of the Harper government sug- 
gests that changes in regional priorities occur only slowly. Moreover, 
the new government continues to express strong support for trade 
and investment promotion. Whether we see a more cautious approach 
toward linking Canadian development assistance with Canadian 
commercial interests in Latin America will represent an important 
test case for the new government. 
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Notes 


1. Van der Veen argues that the main function of frames is “to organize 
different pieces of information in a coherent fashion.” Frames “help 
actors understand the world around them, can specify goals, and deter- 
mine interests” (van der Veen 2011, 29). 

2. The list included fourteen countries from Africa, six from Asia, four 
from the Americas, and Ukraine. 

3. In June 2014, the government further amended the list, expanding it 
to twenty-five countries, to which go percent of bilateral aid would be 
directed. The only change in the Americas was the dropping of Bolivia 
as a country of focus. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Preventing, Substituting or 
Complementing the Use of Force? 
Development Assistance in 
Canadian Strategic Culture 


Justin Massie and Stéphane Roussel 


pisis ago, analysts complained that security and foreign aid 
policies were generally conceived as distinct spheres of activ- 
ity (Spicer 1966, 14-22). Since then, states have adapted their foreign 
policy to make development aid and security operations coherent 
tools aimed at similar politico-strategic goals. The “militarization” 
and “securitization” of aid and peacebuilding are now common, 
albeit often criticized, features of policies addressing conflict reso- 
lution and failed and failing states (Hook and Lebo 2010; Newman 
2010; Woods 2005). 

This change is due not only to the broader meaning of “secu- 
rity,” but of security policies as well, which now encompass both 
“soft” and “hard” power strategies. In fact, the Western-led military 
operations in Afghanistan and Iraq have led to a surge of interest 
in counterinsurgency, which is increasingly being confused with 
“robust peacebuilding” (Gilmore 2011), thereby conceptually and 
operationally blending together two formerly very distinct state poli- 
cies: war and aid. This trend, however, has not received sufficient 
attention in terms of foreign policy analysis. When did military 
operations and development assistance policies become integrated 
foreign policy tools? For what politico-strategic purposes? Despite 
a significant literature on human security, failed and failing states, 
peacebuilding, humanitarian wars, and even foreign aid as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy, the relationship between official development 
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assistance (ODA) and the use of military force as converging tools of 
statecraft remains under-analyzed. 

The purpose of this chapter is to propose an integrated frame- 
work for understanding the relationship between ODA policies and 
military interventions from a foreign policy perspective. Since we 
are interested in both the conceptual link and its application on the 
ground, we conduct our inquiry through the concept of “strategic 
culture.” Using a constructivist approach to strategic culture, which 
focuses on how national cultures and identities constitute national 
interests and the appropriate means to pursue them, we suggest 
three main foreign policy strategies on the security-development 
continuum: foreign aid as (1) a means to prevent future military 
action and/or violence escalation; (2) a preferred alternative to the 
use of force in the attainment of states’ national objectives; and (3) a 
complement to military action for similar political objectives. A sys- 
tematic and historical analysis of Canada’s foreign aid policy reveals, 
somewhat surprisingly, that a complementary approach to ODA and 
military interventions was pursued well before the advent of the 
“3D” approach (defence, diplomacy, development) in the 2000s. We 
illustrate the shift from a conflict prevention strategy to a comple- 
mentary one by contrasting Canada’s main defence and aid policies 
to its actual allocation of ODA and military interventions since the 
late 1940s.' We argue that strategic culture allows us to makes sense 
of this shift, notably by highlighting the country’s predisposition to 
support a Western-led liberal order. 


Foreign Aid and Strategic Culture 


The concept of strategic culture has both cognitive and “contextual” 
constitutive elements (Haglund and Massie 2010). The first refers to 
the “integrated system of symbols (i.e, argumentation structures, 
languages, analogies, metaphors, etc.) that acts to establish pervasive 
and long-lasting grand strategic preferences by formulating concepts 
of the role and efficacy of military force in interstate political affairs” 
(Johnston 1995, 36-37). The second includes states’ behavioural habits 
and identities, that is, how particular states have acted in the past, 
as well as how these actions are based on the way the states “are” 
(Gray 1999). The concept of strategic culture can thus be defined as a 
semi-permanent and consistent set of ideas (values, beliefs, symbols, 
memories) and practices regarding the use of force and military 
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institutions, held by a political community (usually, but not neces- 
sarily, a state) (Roussel and Morin 2007). 

This definition rests on a constructivist understanding of two 
key concepts: culture and identity. Regarding the former, we fol- 
low Clifford Geertz, who regards culture as consisting of “socially 
established structures of meaning in terms of which people do ... 
things” (quoted in Kelly 1979, 12). Geertz’s definition has the advan- 
tage of encompassing both cognitive and contextual dimensions of 
strategic culture, as well as the value of highlighting the fact that 
culture generates motivational and behavioural dispositions. It 
thus speaks directly to the notion of identity. Indeed, despite some 
definitional fuzziness surrounding it, the concept of identity can be 
said to refer to “images of individuality and distinctiveness (‘self- 
hood’) held and projected by an actor and formed (and modified over 
time) through relations with significant ‘others’” (Jepperson, Wendt, 
and Katzenstein 1996, 59). These self-understandings, according to 
Alexander Wendt, generate “motivational and behavioral disposi- 
tions” (Wendt 1999, 224), which lead states to adopt unique foreign 
policies. 

Conceived as a tool of foreign policy (Palmer, Wohlander, and 
Morgan 2002), foreign assistance cannot but be influenced by the 
“motivational and behavioral dispositions” generated by state cul- 
tures and identities. After all, ODA remains a private good allocated 
on the basis of donors’ national interests and values, which may vary 
significantly from one donor to another. With regard to security 
policies, states have pursued three types of development assistance 
strategies, depending on their strategic culture. First, for much of the 
Cold War period, they treated foreign aid as a preventive tool. The 
conventional wisdom was that aid served to achieve security goals, 
such as the preservation of the West’s spheres of influence against the 
Soviet Union or the prevention of conflict initiation and escalation 
(Boschini and Olofsgard 2007). Western states thus used ODA as an 
operational (immediate), rather than structural (long-term) preven- 
tive tool; moreover, they used it to combat communism rather than 
poverty. Notwithstanding valid critiques of those priorities, con- 
temporary understandings of peacebuilding insist that development 
assistance is an essential tool to prevent conflicts and promote lasting 
and sustainable peace (Jeong 2005; OECD 1997; 2001). It should thus 
not be surprising if ODA continues to be used for conflict prevention. 
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A second strategy consists of using foreign aid as an indepen- 
dent tool, geared towards goals unrelated to security. ODA, from this 
perspective, represents a substitute for military force, used according 
to its own logic and aimed at other political, economic, and social 
objectives (Belloni 2007). When adopted, this strategy means that 
states do not implement the security-development nexus, explicitly 
or tacitly, in their foreign policies. Hence, rather than “securitizing” 
aid, states pursue alternative objectives, such as poverty reduction, 
gender equality, or economic development for their own sake. Only 
indirectly or unintentionally do these objectives contribute to peace 
and security. 

Lastly, a third strategy entails the exact opposite of substitu- 
tion: ODA is deliberately used simultaneously and in coordination 
with the use of military force in a conflict or post-conflict zone, 
towards common political objectives. This complementary strategy 
is precisely what the Development Assistance Committee of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development recom- 
mended in its 1997 policy statement (OECD 1997, 3). Although this 
strategy faces critiques similar to the ones operational preventive 
strategies faced during the Cold War, it remains “key to attaining 
sustainable peace” according to a United Nations Security Council 
(2011) declaration. Peacebuilding, in other words, is conceived of as 
an integrated and coherent agenda involving mutually reinforcing 
development- and security-related policies. From this perspective, 
for example, antiterrorist policies and development assistance are 
inextricably linked. 

The choice between these three strategies is significantly shaped 
by a state’s identity-based strategic culture. Canadian development 
assistance has, according to many analysts, oscillated between the 
pursuit of material self-interest, altruistic goals, and identity promo- 
tion (Nossal 1988; Pratt 1999). It is often considered an integral part of 
Canada’s “liberal internationalist” strategic culture. The latter implies 
that Canada shares a sense of responsibility to allocate a significant 
portion of its public resources to ODA, to support a liberal, Western- 
led international order, and to reflect Canada’s ethno-cultural iden- 
tity (Pratt 1994; Thérien 1989). It follows that Canada’s foreign aid 
policy is expected to shadow the international aid regime’s evolving 
norms, ranging from anti-communist preventive measures to purely 
socio-economic development (of donors and/or beneficiaries) and 
now to an integrated “3D” policy vis-a-vis failed and failing states 
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(Jacquet 2002). A systematic examination of the security-development 
nexus in Canadian foreign policy broadly supports this expectation, 
with a noteworthy caveat: the Canadian government has preferred a 
complementarity strategy over the two alternatives, decades before 
its official formalization, albeit to varying degrees. 


1945-1960: A Modest Preventive Tool 


The first comprehensive statement about Canadian foreign policy is 
the “Gray Lecture,” delivered in January 1947 by Louis St-Laurent, 
who was Secretary of State for External Affairs at that time. In this 
speech, St-Laurent exposed the basic principles of Canadian for- 
eign policy and provided a first rationale for foreign aid: to create 
a favourable, stable environment for international trade, and hence 
for Canadians themselves. He argued, “the continued prosperity 
and well-being of our own people can best be served by the prosper- 
ity and well-being of the whole world” (St-Laurent 1947, 10). In this 
spirit, Western Europe and China were the first countries to receive 
Canadian economic assistance. The primary objective was to pre- 
vent these countries from falling into the USSR’s growing sphere of 
influence, while at the same time supporting Canada’s commercial 
interests (Bothwell 1998, 58). 

Over the years, it became clear that Canada privileged a pre- 
ventive strategy rather than a purely substitutive one aimed at 
its own economic development. During the 1950s, Canadian aid 
was essentially directed towards South-East Asian countries. The 
first concerted effort was the Colombo Plan, established in 1950. 
Canadian aid focused on three Indian subcontinent countries: Ceylon 
(Sri Lanka), India, and Pakistan (Dobell 1988, 353). This emphasis 
reflected more a commitment to the “new Commonwealth” than 
any economic rationale. In the context of the communist victory in 
China, the emergence of guerrillas in French Indochina and, later, 
the Korean War, the purpose of this aid program was to promote 
stability in societies plagued with poverty and viewed as vulner- 
able to Communist influence. In other words, Canada conceived of 
foreign aid as a conflict prevention tool, as well as a reflection of the 
country’s British origins and anti-communist stance. 

Yet Canada’s aid program remained modest, to say the least. 
In 1950, development assistance amounted to only 0.13 percent of 
Canada’s gross national income (GNT). Ten years later, it had risen 
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to only 0.16 percent. These figures cast doubts on the level of strate- 
gic thought behind Canada’s apparent conflict prevention strategy 
(Spicer 1966, 3). At best, it saw foreign aid as an instrument to prevent 
some key states from falling in the communist camp, as the Marshall 
Plan did for Western Europe. However, Canada could “free ride” on 
Anglo-American foreign aid policies, while benefiting from the newly 
acquired status of pro-Western aid donor. 

It is worth noting that, although primarily aimed at conflict 
prevention, Canada’s ODA went to some extent hand-in-hand with its 
newly found international security role: peacekeeping. While Ottawa 
agreed to take part in three UN military observation operations in 
the Middle East, the Kashmir area, and Lebanon, Canadian ODA 
policy did not target Lebanon or other Middle Eastern states during 
that period? Moreover, despite actively taking part in the Korean War 
(1950-53), Canada only began to provide ODA to South Korea in 1964. 
Canada’s aid policy was thus primarily aimed at conflict prevention, 
but the complementarity between its aid and military commitments 
in India and Pakistan remains noteworthy, as it indicates a parallel 
between its security and development policies, despite the lack of 
any official statement to that effect. 


1961-1967: Expansion, Status Enhancement, 
and Conflict Prevention 


In the late 1950s and early 1960s, Canadian aid programs grew 
significantly. Targeted first to Commonwealth members, Canadian 
development assistance was extended to French-speaking countries 
in Africa and was mostly motivated by conflict prevention and sta- 
tus enhancement rationales. “It was a logical step to take in view of 
Canada’s bilingual and bicultural character,” noted Canada’s External 
Aid Office in 1967 (Cermakian 1968, 231). The most important motive, 
after 1965, was to counter the French-speaking province of Quebec’s 
growing activity in the region and thus reaffirm Canada’s status 
as a sovereign and bicultural state (Gendron 2006). Foreign aid was 
conceived by Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson as an important 
tool for nation-building in the sense that it was aimed at showing 
French-speaking Canadians that their country’s (and not Quebec’s) 
foreign policy was serving and representing their specific interests. 
In fact, Canada and France began coordinating their aid programs 
to francophone Africa in 1966. 
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The expansion of Canada’s development assistance programs 
to francophone Africa took place alongside greater peacekeeping 
commitments. In addition to ongoing participation in UN opera- 
tions in the Kashmir area and the Middle East, Ottawa committed 
troops to six new peacekeeping missions, including for the first time 
in French-speaking Africa, with up to 500 soldiers operating in the 
Congo. Canadian forces would help to restore order in the Congo 
and, as Sean Maloney observes, to prevent a NATO split, Soviet 
infiltration, and American involvement in the region. ODA followed 
a similar logic. Canadian officials agreed that “any aid money from 
North America would be funnelled through the UN to maintain 
the appearance of impartiality,” but that Canada would “highlight 
Soviet machinations when they provided aid to the Congo” (Maloney 
2002, 115-16). 

Nevertheless, it is not clear that foreign aid acquired a new 
status vis-à-vis the use of force in the 1960s. The Canadian govern- 
ment was ready to contribute to peacekeeping missions to avoid 
direct involvement from great powers and thus prevent the escala- 
tion of regional tensions into worldwide conflicts (Canada 1964, 80). 
However, despite Canadian military involvement in Yemen, West 
New Guinea, and the Dominican Republic, none of these regions 
received Canadian ODA. While Canadian troops were deployed in 
the Middle East and the Kashmir area, India and Pakistan remained 
Canada’s top two ODA recipients. Israel received ODA in 1963-64, but 
it ceased the following years (OECD, 2010b). Development aid allo- 
cated to India and Pakistan was part of the 1950 Colombo Plan aimed 
at preventing Soviet expansionism. Therefore, while we must note the 
correlation between Canadian military involvement in the Kashmir 
area and ODA to India and Pakistan, the nature of the former (UN 
military observation), the continued aid to these two countries (both 
received continuous and substantial ODA from 1950 to 2010), the 
nature of the Colombo Plan, as well as the absence of any Canadian 
strategic thought specifically linking peacekeeping to ODA, tend to 
indicate the prevalence of a conflict-prevention strategy in the 1960s. 


1968-1976: The Articulation of Canada’s 
First Security-Development Policy 


While the early 1960s witnessed a significant increase in the rela- 
tive budget dedicated to development assistance — which peaked 
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in 1975 —it is not before the end of the decade that the Canadian 
government articulated a clear vision of its function as a security 
instrument. It created the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) in 1968 and published the first white paper two years 
later. Among the latter’s central theme was that hard power alone 
could not defeat communism; soft power was also required (Pratt 
1994, 340 n28). The idea was hardly new, but it nevertheless repre- 
sented a major strategic change, formally and officially articulating 
a security-development policy focused on conflict prevention. 

Soon after his election in 1968, Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau 
exposed his foreign policy objectives. The main one was to encour- 
age the economic and social development of developing countries 
(Canada 1970, 11), an international projection of Canada’s social 
justice system (Noël and Thérien 1995). Nevertheless, ODA’s relation- 
ship with security remained crucial. The government feared that a 
reduction in the development effort would have “tragic consequences 
for peace and global order” (Canada 1970, 8). The 1971 White Paper on 
Defence added that Canadian Forces “can also give support to foreign 
policy objectives through increased assistance in economic aid pro- 
grams” through their capabilities in “such fields as engineering and 
construction, logistic policies, trades and technical training, advisory 
services, project analysis and air transport” (Canada 1971, 14). Thus 
the Department of National Defence (DND) conceived of its assets, for 
the first time, as potentially supplementing development assistance 
programs, albeit without any reference to Canada’s commitments in 
India, Pakistan, and the Middle East. 

Despite budget increases and some notable discrepancies 
between CIDA and DND’s approach to ODA, Canadian foreign 
aid remained relatively stable, as it continued to focus on conflict 
prevention. Ottawa did not allocate development aid to Middle 
Eastern countries until 1976, when it added Egypt to Canada’s list 
of recipients, followed in 1981 by Lebanon and Jordan. The Indian 
subcontinent remained Canada’s primary ODA area of concentra- 
tion, while some French-speaking African states continued to rank 
among Canada’s top ten ODA beneficiaries (OECD 2010b). And most 
notably, Canada added Indonesia to the list in 1972 in order to help 
prevent communist influence in the region and to maintain stability 
following the United States’ withdrawal from the country (Nossal 
1980, 226-27). In other words, in spite of the complementary approach 
invoked in the 1971 White Paper on Defence and the fact that its aid 
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and military policies were increasingly working in parallel on the 
Indian subcontinent and in the Middle East, Canada’s ODA policy 
continued to focus on conflict prevention, while emphasizing the 
country’s position as a reliable Western ally and its bicultural status. 


1977-1992: Towards a Complementary Strategy 


Brian Mulroney’s Conservative government upset the country’s 
emerging security-development policy. Among the government's top 
ODA objectives during that period was the opening of new markets 
for Canadian businesses. While official discourse made some refer- 
ence to the altruistic values of Canadian society, the government 
increasingly conceived of foreign aid as a tool to promote global and 
Canadian prosperity, as well as a secondary tool to prevent conflict 
initiation and escalation. A substitution strategy thus often took 
precedence over its security-related alternatives. CIDA’s 1987 policy 
statement emphasized trade as a substitute to security-related aid 
purposes, but also directly addressed conflict prevention by stating 
that poverty reduction is a prerequisite to peace and, hence, devel- 
opment must be understood as a necessary condition for greater 
international security (CIDA 1987, 90). Most notably, however, the 
policy statement indicating the growing importance of human rights 
in Canadian foreign policy was increasingly perceived as a means 
to achieve strategic goals while avoiding direct military confronta- 
tion. The idea emerged gradually during the negotiations at the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. Considered 
modest by the diplomats in the early stages of the conference, Soviet 
concessions on human rights were perceived by Western strategists 
in the early 1980s as a “Trojan horse” that would change the Soviet 
political and social regime from the inside. Thus by the mid-1980s, 
human rights had become a central piece of the Mulroney govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, in particular the fight against apartheid in 
South Africa (Black 2001). Promoting human rights was then a 
substitute for ODA as a conflict prevention tool aimed at fostering 
peace and stability. 

If, in terms of official policy statements, substitution took pre- 
cedence over conflict prevention, the latter remained relevant at the 
operational level. African and Caribbean Commonwealth states, as 
well as francophone African countries, remained Canada’s top ODA 
recipients, in addition to Indonesia. Exemplifying the continued 
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anti-communist security policy, between 1980 and 1988, Canada 
substantially increased its aid to El Salvador — the third-largest 
recipient of American ODA in 1985 — as well as its aid to Grenada 
following the US invasion in 1983 (OECD 2010b). Canada’s ODA 
policy thus remained a soft-power tool, helping sustain the liberal 
politico-military order defended by the West against the Soviet Union 
(Thérien 1980, 19). 

As conflict-prevention strategies persisted despite growing 
trade concerns, a complementary approach grew in importance, 
although remaining under-conceptualized. Numerous examples 
illustrating this trend include the following: CIDA targeted Lebanon 
following Canada’s military involvement in the country in 1978 
and the 1982-84 Western multinational force; Canadian ODA to 
Afghanistan resumed following the USSR’s withdrawal from the 
country in 1988, as Canadian military personnel took part in the 
1988-90 United Nations Good Offices Mission in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan (UNGOMAP); and Canada’s participation in the United 
Nations Transition Assistance Group (UNTAG) in 1989 coincided 
with a thirteenfold increase of ODA allocated to Namibia that year, 
from $150,000 to $2 million (2009 constant USD, OECD, 2010b). 

More important, Canada took part in significant military opera- 
tions in the Middle East, the former Yugoslavia, and Somalia during 
that period. It contributed to the United Nations Iran-Iraq Military 
Observer Group (UNIIMOG), the 1990-91 Persian Gulf War, and the 
1991-2003 United Nations Iraq-Kuwait Observer Mission (UNIKOM). 
Iraq received Canadian ODA from 1991 until the 1998 economic 
sanctions. The aid was resumed and greatly increased in 2003, fol- 
lowing the US-UK invasion. Canada’s military participation in the 
1992-95 United Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR) in the former 
Yugoslavia also coincided with ODA allocation in that area, begin- 
ning in 1993. Finally, as Canada contributed militarily to the 1992-95 
United Nations Operation in Somalia (UNOSOM), the latter received 
a ninefold ODA increase in 1992 (OECD 2010b). In other words, 
despite a conceptual shift from preventive to substitutive rationales 
in Canadian official statements, Canada’s actual aid and military 
policies indicate a growing preference towards a complementary 
strategy. This trend coincided with Canada’s increasing military 
troop deployment in ever more UN and NATO peace operations. 
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1993-2000: Formalizing the Peacebuilding 
Complementary Approach 


The 1990s witnessed two significant changes. First, after a brief 
period of euphoria following the end of the Cold War, the war in 
Yugoslavia and the multiplication of sources of tension in Europe 
and elsewhere raised new concerns. “Crisis prevention and man- 
agement” became the new international priority. Canada was thus 
asked to contribute to numerous newly created UN and NATO peace 
operations. It responded positively, mainly due to its quest for reliable 
ally status (Massie 2009). The second change was purely domestic: 
The fight against public debt and the deficit became a major issue 
in Canada. The impact on development programs was immediate 
and drastic. Between 1992 and 2001, the percentage of GNI allocated 
to ODA was cut by more than half, falling from 0.46 percent to 0.22 
percent (OECD 20102). 

These changes warranted a reassessment of the nature of the 
relationship between security and foreign aid. In the 1991-92 foreign 
policy review, the Mulroney government reaffirmed the function of 
foreign aid as being to “alleviate poverty as one of the root causes of 
political instability” (Canada 1993, 92). At the end of Mulroney’s man- 
date, the conflict prevention strategy had thus re-emerged conceptu- 
ally. Yet the growing complementary approach explains many new 
top ten ODA recipients, including the former Yugoslavia, Egypt, and 
Mozambique (OECD, 2010b). Regarding the latter, Canadian troops 
took part in the 1992-94 United Nations Operation in Mozambique, 
which monitored the ceasefire in the country. 

In its 1995 White Paper on Foreign Affairs, Jean Chrétien’s newly 
elected government reaffirmed the now classic conflict prevention 
strategy (Canada 1995, 2). However, the most important new step was 
to pave the way for a very important concept, which was officially 
integrated in the Canadian official discourse in the following months: 
human security (Gervais and Roussel 1998). The concept of human 
security was mainly promoted by Minister of Foreign Affairs Lloyd 
Axworthy. He and his advisors were apparently reluctant to address 
the issue of the use of force as a means to implement human security. 
As a result, the Canadian military never really integrated the concept, 
since DND’s place was never made clear within its strategic thought 
(Dewitt 2004). It was not until the Kosovo war, when the use of force 
was instrumental in putting an end to massive ethnic cleansing, 
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that the relationship was formally addressed. Distinct from human 
development, the government now conceived of human security as 
potentially involving “the use of coercive measures, including sanc- 
tions and military force, as in Bosnia and Kosovo” (DFAIT 1999, 4 and 
7-8). In other words, “hard” security policies and “soft” development 
aid were now distinct but complementary parts of a post-conflict 
peacebuilding agenda (Hynek and Bosold 2009). 

Canada’s newly crafted complementary strategy did materialize 
on the ground. Throughout the period, the Canadian Forces actively 
took part in several UN and NATO-led peace operations, concentrat- 
ing the bulk of their troops in Rwanda, the former Yugoslavia, Haiti, 
East Timor, and Ethiopia/Eritrea, in addition to the 1999 Kosovo war. 
However, no obvious ODA policy shift was discernible in the mid- 
1990s. Former Yugoslavian states, Ethiopia, and Rwanda continued 
to receive steady development aid, ODA to Haiti increased slightly, 
and Timor-Leste was added to Canada’s list of aid recipients in 2000. 
Yet, in 1995, none of them figured among Canada’s top ten recipi- 
ents (OECD 2010b). This contrasts sharply with the major recipient 
countries in 2000: The former Yugoslavia ranked first and Haiti fifth 
(CIDA 2002, 49). The substantial increase in development assistance 
to the latter thus tends to illustrate the growing importance on the 
ground of a complementary strategy. Contrary to previous histori- 
cal periods, Canadian authorities seemed, by the end of the 1990s, 
to have implemented a more coherent and consistent post-conflict 
peacebuilding strategy, in which aid was a central component of 
Canada’s conflict-resolution policy. 


2001-2014: Institutionalizing the Peacebuilding 
Complementary Approach 


Many have argued that the attacks of September 11, 2001 marked 
a shift towards the securitization of peacebuilding (Jacquet 2002; 
Marclay 2008). However, the preceding analysis suggests that a 
development-security complementary approach had been at work in 
Canadian foreign policy years before 9/11, be it conceptually, opera- 
tionally, or both. Nevertheless, 9/11 did have an impact on Canada’s 
security-development strategy. Having put an end to its public 
finance deficit, the Canadian government almost restored its ODA 
budget to pre-austerity levels. Foreign aid amounted to 0.38 percent 
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of Canada’s GNI in 1995, 0.25 percent in 2000, 0.34 percent in 2005, 033 
percent in 2010 (OECD 2010a), and 0.24 percent in 2014 (OECD 2015). 

The attacks of 9/11 also marked a sea change in the conceptual- 
ization of the interdependence of security and development, around 
two broad assumptions: Poverty, and the frustration it creates, is 
among the major sources of terrorism; and failed and failing (i.e., 
impoverished) states provide a sanctuary and a recruitment ground 
for terrorism (Marclay 2008). This conceptualization reinforced the 
coherence of the security-development nexus and the complementary 
strategy that it entails. Indeed, Canada’s first major post-9/11 foreign 
policy review, the 2005 International Policy Statement (IPS), identi- 
fied three purposes for foreign aid: to prevent, at the socio-political 
level, conflicts from emerging, notably through the “responsibility 
to protect” rationale; to complement military initiatives, according 
to the “three block war” or “3D” approaches; and to allow Canada 
to make a distinctive and notable contribution to international peace 
and security (Canada 2005). In other words, it advanced both conflict- 
prevention and complementary strategies to further Canada’s status 
as an active, distinctive, and cosmopolitan world actor. 

It is thus not surprising that Afghanistan was Canada’s prime 
ODA recipient country as early as 2002. It was soon replaced, rank- 
ing second to Iraq in 2003, following the US-UK invasion (CIDA 
2005, 33). While Canada did not officially take part in this war, it 
contributed significantly to the war effort: Its military contribution 
exceeded those of all but three members of the “coalition of the will- 
ing” (Engler 2009, 45). Other major Canadian military interventions 
also coincided with increased ODA allocation, most notably in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (CIDA 2002, 34; 2004, 33; 2006, 33), 
Haiti (CIDA 2006, 33; 2011, 3), and Sudan (CIDA 2008, 39). 

The prime example of the institutionalization of Canada’s 
complementary strategy remains Afghanistan. Following the 
deployment of Canadian troops in the country in the fall of 2001, 
ODA to Afghanistan doubled every year from 2001 to 2003, and 
again between 2005 and 2007, following Canada’s commitments in 
Kandahar. ODA increased from $6.66 million in 2000 to $345.39 mil- 
lion in 2007 (in 2009 constant US dollars). Although Afghanistan was 
not among Canada’s thirty top recipient countries in 2001, it ranked 
third in 2002, second from 2004 to 2006 and in 2010, first in 2003 and 
from 2007 to 2009 (OECD 2010b), and second in 2011-12 (OECD 2015). 
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Conceptually demonstrating this institutionalization of 
Canada’s security-development complementary strategy, Canada’s 
2008 counterinsurgency manual justifies the military’s role in provid- 
ing not only humanitarian assistance, but also the “delivery of aid.” 
Indeed, it makes clear the distinction between humanitarian and 
development assistance, and instructs Canadian military personnel 
that “in order to avoid initial delays in development, the campaign 
plan from the outset must include details for sustainable develop- 
ment” (Canada 2008, 5-24, 5-28). The likely military tasks within 
these domains include the provision of water, fuel, and power, and 
the restoration of health and public buildings and services, as well as 
interim governance of commercial support and economic institutions, 
education institutions and infrastructure, and public civil service 
institutions (e.g., health, customs, media), in addition to humanitar- 
ian assistance and aid distribution (Canada 2008, 5-24). The 2012-13 
government report to Parliament on ODA similarly emphasizes 
“ensuring security and stability” as one of Canada’s five foreign aid 
objectives, although this priority amounted to less than 1 percent 
of CIDA’s thematic priority spending, in contrast with 25 percent of 
DFAIT’s thematic ODA allocations (Canada 2013, 5 and 12). In 2014, 
the deteriorating situation in Iraq and Syria convinced the govern- 
ment of Stephen Harper to contribute directly to the war against the 
Islamic State by deploying a training team of 69 military advisors, 
as well as combat and non-combat aircrafts. Not surprisingly, while 
absent in previous years, Iraq was the top recipient of Canada’s inter- 
national humanitarian assistance in 2014-15, with Syria coming in 
third, followed by Jordan and Lebanon (Canada 2015, 9). 

This suggests that a complementary strategy has been insti- 
tutionalized in CIDA’s/Global Affairs Canada’s operating and gov- 
erning structures. If this logic is correct, we should see reduced 
ODA allocations to both Haiti and Afghanistan following the end 
of Canada’s military operations in both countries (a trend that has 
already begun), and increased aid to new host countries of Canadian 
soldiers. While Libya received only humanitarian assistance from 
Canada throughout and after NATO’s military intervention in that 
country, the inclusion of Ukraine as a country of focus for Canada’s 
international development efforts suggests that the trend towards a 
complementary strategy is likely to last. 
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Conclusion 


Canadian security-development policy broadly followed the evolving 
international norms and expectations of conflict prevention during 
the Cold War and post-9/11 eras. According to this conceptualization 
of Canadian foreign policy, international security and ODA are part 
of the same continuum. They represent different tools, complement- 
ing each other to reach the same goal: global stability through the 
promotion, enforcement, and maintenance of a Western-led liberal 
order. In part because of its unique strategic cultural predisposition, 
Canada concentrated most of its conflict prevention strategy in the 
spheres of influence of the US, the UK, and France, and actively took 
part in many UN and NATO-led peace operations. It furthermore 
developed and applied a complementary approach to post-conflict 
peacebuilding years before the attacks of 9/11, albeit in conjunction 
with a conflict prevention strategy. 

Thus, the interdependence between security and development 
was stronger before 9/11 than conventional wisdom would have it. 
For only a brief period, roughly in the 1980s, did Canadian authorities 
officially conceive of and practice development assistance as a substi- 
tutive tool for goals unrelated to security concerns. The systematic, 
historical examination of the concomitant variations between ODA 
and military policies demonstrates how Canada’s strategic culture 
predisposed it to prefer conflict prevention ODA strategies towards 
Cold War peacekeeping and a complementary strategy vis-à-vis con- 
temporary peace operations, increasingly multidimensional, robust, 
and not neutral. This trend, at a minimum, implies that the Canadian 
government is likely to allocate future ODA to states where it deploys 
military troops, unless it finds alternative ways to secure its status 
as a reliable and active Western ally. 


Notes 


1. Space limitations prevent us from utilizing a process-tracing methodol- 
ogy to examine aid allocations and military interventions throughout 
the period under examination (1945 to 2014). We can thus merely suggest 
patterns of relationships between the two, as demonstrated by system- 
atic geographic correlations, official documentation, and secondary 
sources, and identify periods of change. We cannot and do not suggest 
that the strategies pursued (preventive, substitutive, or complementary) 
have been intended as such by policy makers. Future research could 
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study specific strategies adopted or discarded by examining in greater 
depth and detail the decision-making processes surrounding specific 
aid allocations and military interventions. 

2. All data pertaining to Canadian military operations in this chapter are 
drawn from Canada’s “Operation Database” website (Canada 2009), as 
well as www.canadiansoldiers.com. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Management of Canadian 
Development Assistance: Ideology, 
Electoral Politics or Public Interest? 


Francois Audet and Olga Navarro-Flores 


sn decisions made by the Canadian government have initi- 
ated an important debate on what some call a shift in foreign aid. 
Coinciding with the Conservative government's arrival in power, 
this shift has been especially noticeable between 2010 and 2014. 
In particular, the government has closed Rights & Democracy and 
transformed it into the Office of Religious Freedom, cut women’s 
sexual and reproductive health programs, provided new support 
for the extractive industry, increased funding to faith-based non- 
governmental organizations, and folded the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) into the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and International Trade (DFAIT) to create the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Trade and Development (DFATD) in 2013, renamed Global 
Affairs Canada in 2015, following the election of a Liberal govern- 
ment. Despite the importance of these changes, relatively little 
research has been conducted on the Conservative government's 
impact on international aid policies. 

Inspired by recent trends in public administration, this chapter 
analyzes the decisions at the core of this shift in the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s aid policy management. More specifically, we use some 
of these decisions to illustrate how the concept of development man- 
agement can help interpret the Conservative government’s choices 
regarding official development assistance (ODA). Although interna- 
tional aid decisions are motivated by both domestic and international 
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politics, our goal in this chapter is to reflect on Canadian aid from a 
public administration perspective and, more broadly, to contribute 
to the debate on Canadian foreign policy, specifically by consider- 
ing whether decisions were made on the basis of ideology, electoral 
politics, or the public interest. 

The chapter is divided into three sections. The first contextual- 
izes the issue of foreign aid in major debates surrounding the public 
administration of ODA and proposes a three-pronged analytical 
framework. The second section outlines some observable compo- 
nents of the shift in Canadian aid. The third section analyzes these 
changes. 


Foreign Aid: A Public Administration Issue 


Foreign aid is the voluntary transfer of resources from one country to 
another through a range of activities, programs, financial channels, 
and goods and services, as well as debt cancellation (Kim 2009, 556). 
Through the donor countries’ public administrations, government 
departments or agencies manage international programs. In addition, 
the study of foreign aid is a public administration concern, as it can 
bring about positive change, change public policy, and encourage 
good governance (Knack 2004; Neumayer 2002). 

For over three decades, New Public Management (NPM) has 
been the prevailing theoretical and practical public administration 
paradigm (Osborne and Gaebler 1992). This approach contends that 
the private sector’s management model is more effective than the 
one generally used by the public sector. Following in the tradition 
of Anglo-Saxon countries, the model mainly implies a separation 
between political involvement (steering) and the operational/admin- 
istrative function (rowing). In this perspective, such separation facili- 
tates empowerment and consequently enhances the effectiveness of 
small operational units in charge of public policy (Bezes 2009). In 
addition to the adoption of NPM, the advent of the debate on aid 
effectiveness was another strong influence of the private sector’s 
emphasis on efficiency within public management. 

In the context of public administration, Thomas (1996, 96) char- 
acterized ODA management as Development Management, a union 
between management and international development that implies the 
inclusion of aid-related values, such as equity, political participation, 
and gender equality. Development managers in public administration 
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thus distinguish themselves through specific attributes and skills 
connected to challenges and realities that are different from those 
found in other areas of the public sector. They must therefore rec- 
oncile notions of NPM efficiency with “Third World” ideals (Dar 
and Cooke 2008, 15). However, de Vries (2008, 151) characterizes 
NPM as an authoritarian and institutionalized ideological practice 
which depoliticizes all development activities by transforming a 
“utopian” project, in line with the recipient countries’ situation, into 
a “hierarchical” project that reflects donor standards. In short, NPM 
increases the separation between the steering (politics) and rowing 
(operations/administration). This situation raises questions such as: 
Which partner countries should be prioritized? Which crises should 
receive assistance? Which organizations should implement these 
projects? Should the political level be involved in defining programs 
and choosing partner agencies? Should development managers be 
given ultimate responsibility for these choices? Finally, in case of 
failure or criticism, as is often the case in foreign aid, who should 
be held accountable? 

Who decides? Is it administrators, politicians, or both? If poli- 
ticians make the decisions, political interests should be taken into 
account, following the ruling party’s ideology (de Vries 2008; Massie 
2011). If development managers make the decisions, they should 
be based on development considerations, which entails separating 
politics from the administrative functions. If, however, decisions are 
made jointly by politicians, development managers, and other public 
administrators, bureaucratic efficiency must be considered. It is thus 
possible to analyze the development management decision-making 
process from three perspectives: political ideology, the separation 
between political and administrative functions, and bureaucratic 
efficiency. In the next section, we apply this analytical framework 
to better understand the Canadian government’s approach to the 
management of official development assistance. 


Observable Phenomena in Management of 
Official Development Assistance 


As mentioned above, a shift took place in Canadian aid after the 
Conservatives came to power, well documented in the media. We 
compiled many of their decisions and, to facilitate reading and break 
down the available information on their analysis, we divided them 
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into two basic types. We based the categories on the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s justification at the time of the decision’s announcement: 
(1) economic rationale (e.g., privatization, exports, role of the private 
sector); (2) efficiency rationale (e.g., responsible management of the 
public purse, government downsizing, improved performance). We 
added a third category for decisions not justified by economic or 
efficiency rationales. 

Table 1 shows the Canadian government’s main decisions from 
2010 to 2015 taken from CIDA, DFAIT, and DFATD/Global Affairs 
Canada websites and grouped by rationale. Other decisions may 
have been made that were not listed on these websites. The decisions 
shown below represent solely those that were publicly announced. 

Without going over all the decisions presented in Table 1, some 
important facts are worth highlighting to support our analysis. 
One of the key factors that emerges from this list of decisions has 
to do with the public administration’s management effectiveness. 
Influenced by the NPM perspectives, the budget cuts and merger of 
CIDA and DFAIT, along with the fact that 13 percent of the ODA bud- 
get went unspent, seek to improve program management efficiency 
and reduce operating costs. 

The table also reveals the Harper government’s new policy 
towards Israel, which tended to influence and justify a good number 
of related decisions. Foreign Minister John Bairdstated that “Canada 
is a better and stronger ally of Israel’s than the United States” 
(Blanchfield 2012). This new Conservative policy seemed to be ideo- 
logical. Massie (2011) points out how the Harper government’s posi- 
tion towards Israel contrasts with Canada’s previous balanced policy. 

Finally, the table highlights cuts in the funding of several 
Canadian non-governmental organizations (NGOs), including the 
Canadian Council for International Co-operation (CCIC). These 
decisions were based on the government’s pro-Israel ideology or 
other ideological perspectives, for instance, its rejection of bottom- 
up approaches such as those of the CCIC, a longtime CIDA strategic 
partner organization for defining and applying aid policy. 

The above helps us characterize the Conservative government’s 
behaviour and establish that efficiency issues and the Conservative 
Party’s ideology heavily influenced aid management decisions. We 
analyze this in the next section. 
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Table 1: Main Canadian Government Decisions on 
ODA Management 


Justification 
of Decisions 


Key Decisions Announced 


Economic 
rationale 


2010 

e The Muskoka Initiative to improve women’s and children’s 
health in developing countries (2010-15) at the G8 Summit in 
June 2010 under Harper. Canada will be providing $2.85 bil- 
lion in funding between 2010 and 2015 

e Minister Oda unveils CIDA’s Sustainable Economic Growth 
Strategy (October) 


2012 

e PM announces support for economic growth and development 
in the Americas (April) 

e Minister Fantino announces UBC-SFU to partner with govern- 
ment on new extractive institute (November) 


2013 

e PM announces support for responsible natural resource devel- 
opment in Africa (January) 

e The government announces it will broaden and deepen its 

partnership with the private sector to promote development, 

following the release of the parliamentary report, Driving 

Inclusive Economic Growth: The Role of the Private Sector in 

International Development (March) 

The Harper government consults experts on private sector-led 

international development (March) 

Harper government and World Economic Forum committed 

to improving prosperity in developing countries through 

responsible resource development (March) 

Harper announces that $42.8 million will be given to humani- 

tarian organizations to support Syria (June) 

Harper co-hosted the UN event on women’s and children’s 

health and announced that Canada will support nine projects 

with $203.55 million (September) 


2014 

e Findlay on behalf of Minister Paradis announces that Canada 
will contribute $20 million to UNICEF for a birth registration 
project in several countries in sub-Saharan Africa (May) 

e Minister Ambrose on behalf of Minister Paradis announces 
that Canada will contribute $98 million in humanitarian assis- 
tance funding to the World Food Programme (May) 

e Canada will pledge an additional $3.5 billion over the next 5 
years (2015-20) for the Muskoka Initiative (May) 

e Minister Alexander on behalf of Minister Paradis announces 
$50.7 million in funding to the UNHCR for humanitarian 


assistance (June) 
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Table 1: (continued) 


Justification 
of Decisions 


Key Decisions Announced 


e Minister Baird announces that Canada will contribute $20 mil- 
lion over two years to UNICEF toward ending child, early and 
forced marriage (July) 


2015 
e Minister Nicholson announces that Canada will contribute $20 
million to support United Nations Population Fund efforts to 

end child, early and forced marriage (July) 


Efficiency 
rationale 


2010 
e Minister Oda announces next step to CIDA’s Aid Effectiveness; 
CCIC funding is cut, among other consequences 


2011 
e CIDA joins the International Aid Transparency Initiative 
(November) 


2012 

e The government announces its support for the Open Aid 
Partnership in order to promote transparency and good gover- 
nance of official development assistance (March) 

e The Minister announces that CIDA is moving forward with its 
commitment to transparency and accountability by publishing 
its implementation schedule for an internationally agreed aid 
transparency standard (December) 

e The government announces KAIROS and Alternatives fund- 
ing cuts on grounds that they do not meet CIDA program 
requirements 


2013 

e Merger of CIDA and DFAIT announced in the March 2013 
budget 

e Minister Fantino explains that CIDA funds projects, not 
organizations, when questioned about increase in funding of 
faith-based organizations and a homophobic group 

e The 2013-14 Federal Budget forecasts significant cuts in fund- 
ing for foreign aid, $378 million (nearly 10%) 

e Canada supports the launch of the global Knowledge Gateway 
for Women’s Economic Empowerment (a new online plat- 
form that will support women’s economic opportunities and 
leadership and further their contributions to local economies) 
(September) 


2014 
e Emphasis on strengthening access to quality education and 
providing safe learning environments (February 
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Table 1: (continued) 


rationales or 
none 


Justification | Key Decisions Announced 
of Decisions 
Other 2011 


e Closure of Rights & Democracy 
e Elimination of funding for NGOs KAIROS and Alternatives, 
which ran humanitarian programs in Palestine 


2012 

e Establishment of the Office of Religious Freedom 

e Reformulation of support programs for sexually abused 
women 

e Unilateral policy in support of Israel 


2013 

e The government reveals that $419 million of Canadian aid 
budget lapsed in 2012, equivalent to about 13% of the budget 

e Canada Committed to Protecting and Promoting Religious 
Freedom 


2014 

e Baird suspends voluntary Commonwealth funds (April) 

e Minister Paradis announces that the Government of Canada 
will renew its partnership with the Association québécoise des 
organisations de coopération internationale for the next five years 

e Canada extends its list of development countries of focus from 
20 to 25 countries but the foreign aid budget remains the same 
(June) 

e Minister Paradis announces that Canada will suspend 
development assistance funding provided directly to the 
Government of Burkina Faso and its institutions. Canada will 
conduct an assessment and review of all Canada’s develop- 
ment assistance programs currently operating in the country 
(November) 


2015 

e Minister Paradis announces that Canada will support the 
new health and civil registration initiatives lead by Global 
Financing Facility (July) 


2015 

e Minister Paradis announces the renewal of the partnership 
between Government of Canada and Rotary Foundation 
Canada to eradicate polio worldwide and reduce poverty in 
developing countries. Canada will provide up to $18 million 


(August) 


Source: Compiled from the CIDA, DFAIT, and DFATD/Global Affairs Canada websites and 
interpreted by the authors 
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The Difficult Application of Development Management 


As mentioned above, NPM and development management are the 
dominant public administration paradigms. This translates into the 
application of specific development values related to foreign aid, in 
addition to the NPM-influenced agenda of bureaucratic efficiency 
and the ideal of a separation between political and administrative 
functions. Using core concepts from both theoretical fields, Table 2 
provides a framework to interpret Canadian government decisions 


that have drastically altered the Canadian aid landscape. 


Table 2: Framework for Analyzing 
Canadian Government Decisions 


Main Issues and 
Debates from Key 
Categories Criteria Responsibilities | Decisions 
Aid New Public Public Selection and 
effectiveness | Management administration funding of projects 
(Development | (Hood 1991): (CIDA/DFAIT/ on the basis of project 
Management) | - Project quality DFATD/Global proposals without 
- Government Affairs Canada) taking into account 
downsizing and politicians the organizations. 
- Privatization Sidelining of 
- Budget cuts public sector 
- Underspending expertise. Political 
predisposition 
On the basis of Public towards the private 
public interest administration sector. Fragile balance 
(Bozeman 2007) (CIDA/DFAIT/ between values and 
and development DFATD/Global interests that are 
management ethics | Affairs Canada) not unanimously 
(Thomas 1996) and politicians accepted. 
Political Interest groups and | Politicians “Swing of the 
interests electoral consid- pendulum”: some 
(NPM) erations (Cochran groups were 
1973) disadvantaged during 
the Liberal era. Unfair 
Political ideology Politicians representation. 
(Collins and Religious ideology. 
Kakabadse 2006) Possible intervention 
in the process by 
politicians for 
“self-preservation.” 
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Separation Administrators Public adminis- Avoid the politiciza- 
of functions | have the required tration (CIDA/ tion of aid. Maintain 
(NPM) technical informa- | DFAIT/DFATD/ expertise in the 
tion to make deci- Global Affairs Canadian public 
sions (Hood 2011) Canada) and administration. 
politicians Possible intervention 


in the process by 
politicians for 
“self-preservation” 
reasons. 


Source: Authors’ compilation. 


A review of Table 2 reveals at least three main development 
management challenges in Canada: (1) The NPM utopian separa- 
tion of political and administrative functions, which enables (2) the 
influence of political ideology and (3) policies seeking “bureaucratic 
efficiency” at all cost. 


An Impossible Separation of Functions 


In this context, it would appear that the ideal of the separation 
between the political and the administrative is impossible to achieve. 
However, is there a genuine interest in separating these functions? 
To answer the questions, it is instructive to examine Harper govern- 
ment decisions and one case in particular of political intervention 
in aid program management, in which Bev Oda, then Minister of 
International Cooperation, overturned a CIDA administrative deci- 
sion to fund KAIROS, an NGO working in Palestine, by inserting 
the word “not” (see Fitzpatrick 2011). The political rhetoric that 
denies political intervention is contradicted by politicians’ actions. 
This specific case shows how difficult it was for the Harper govern- 
ment to remain outside of the administrative structure. Citing the 
importance of working with administrators, Sharp (1981) advocates 
joint decision making. He explains that public administration is even 
more important when the parties in power alternate. The adminis- 
trators (the rowing) guarantee the development and maintenance of 
expertise, which can be used by politicians (the steering), who come 
and go. How, then, to explain the government’s concealment of its 
interventions? Hood (2011, 7) explains that politicians, because of 
their need to be re-elected, worry about being criticized. Not wanting 
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to be blamed for political intervention, the Conservatives might have 
preferred to hide their influence on decision making. 

Table 2 also illustrates how officials and politicians have a com- 
plementary role in decision making regarding the formulation and 
implementation of aid effectiveness policies. In fact, the international 
debate on aid effectiveness, in which Canada participates, involves a 
plethora of measures that require the government’s political commit- 
ment (such as harmonization with other donors, ownership policies), 
as well as program administration through mechanisms for funding, 
monitoring, and evaluation, as well as program administration tools. 

However, the invocation of “Canadian values” and aid effec- 
tiveness to justify certain decisions — the increase in funding to 
faith-based organizations, the closure of organizations that were 
not aligned with the Conservatives’ ideology or pro-Israel pol- 
icy — must be interpreted through a different framework. Some of 
the Conservative government’s decisions seem ideological. This 
suggests that religious ideology played a dominant role under the 
Harper government. 


A Political Ideology Steeped in Political Interests 

Collins and Kakabadse (2006, 112) describe the dangers of a rigid and 
dogmatic political ideology based on religious views, insofar as those 
who subscribe to a Manichean logic of good and evil seem incapable 
of nuance or respect for other religions and ideologies, which they 
perceive to be in conflict with their own values. Such behaviour leads 
either to the exclusion of those who do not share the same beliefs or 
attempts to convert them. 

Collins and Kakabadse’s (2006) argument sheds new light on 
certain Canadian government decisions. First, the selection of new 
proselytizing organizations to implement aid programs cannot 
be justified on the basis of effectiveness. Although Canadian aid 
was initially based in religious motivations, most Canadian NGOs 
abandoned their religious roots in the late 1970s. However, after the 
Conservatives were elected, the number of faith-based organiza- 
tions delivering aid increased significantly. Between 2005 and 2010, 
funding to proselytizing organizations increased by more than 70 
percent, and non-evangelical faith-based organizations received a 
40 percent increase, while secular organizations received only a 4 
percent increase (Audet, Paquette, and Bergeron 2013). While there 
is no consensus on the evidence regarding the growth in funding 
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for faith-based organizations (Vander Zaag 2013), religious groups 
clearly influence Canadian international cooperation (Berger 2006) 
and NGOs more generally (Clarke 2006), and the role and the effect 
of evangelical groups on the Canadian Conservative government is 
well documented (Malloy, 2013; Potter 2011). 

The Harper government justified the funding decisions on the 
basis of the quality of the project proposals, not on the organizations 
themselves. Project-based criteria would suggest an aid effectiveness 
rationale. However, that justification does not hold, because new 
organizations have by definition less experience, which decreases the 
effectiveness of aid delivery. The funding of evangelical organiza- 
tions thus fits well with Collins and Kakabadse’s (2006) description 
of Manichaean ideology. 

Second, the defunding of Canadian NGOs KAIROS and 
Alternatives was probably due to their support of Palestinian com- 
munities, which was not consistent with the Harper government's 
ideological view of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict.! The closure of 
Rights & Democracy and its subsequent transformation into the 
Office of Religious Freedom is also not surprising in this context, as 
it too opted for a balanced human rights policy regarding the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict. DFATD’s Office of Religious Freedom, led by a 
supporter of the Catholic Church, would be easier to keep in line 
with the Conservative government's ideology. It is not yet clear what 
the Liberal government’s intentions are with regards to this office. 

Third, some NGOs’ refusal to toe the Conservative line had 
other repercussions, as well. Some Canadian organizations lost gov- 
ernment funding for their projects relating to sexual and reproduc- 
tive health, notably those providing access to safe and legal abortion 
for women who have been sexually assaulted or are HIV-positive. 
This decision can be attributed to the Conservatives’ ideological 
position on abortion. Organizations such as Doctors of the World 
Canada, which have much expertise in maternal health and fighting 
HIV, can no longer rely on funding from the Canadian government 
for those issues. 

The situation is similar with humanitarian organizations. 
Indeed, a large number of faith-based organizations joined the Policy 
and Advocacy Group for Emergency Relief (PAGER), subsequently 
renamed the Humanitarian Response Network of Canada (HRN), an 
ad hoc committee for coordination and policy composed of thirty- 
two Canadian humanitarian organizations, DFAIT, and CIDA (later 
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DFATD/Global Affairs Canada). From 2005 to 2010, the number of 
faith-based members rose from three to fourteen, many of which 
were new organizations with much less experience in humanitarian 
programs. With this dilution of Canadian humanitarian profession- 
als, HRN appeared to lose its raison d’étre. The space for dialogue 
between experts to discuss policy and operational issues turned 
into a list of aid-funded organizations that the government favoured. 
Relatedly, the government removed from its website the list of orga- 
nizations it endorsed, which included about fifteen Catholic and 
evangelical organizations, most of which had only recently been 
added to the list. 

These changes and their link to the Conservative government's 
ideology can be interpreted in two ways. The first has to do with 
the electoral impact of criticism (self-preservation). Thus, given 
the obvious objections to these decisions, how should one account 
for such behaviour? On the one hand, politicians worry about the 
impact of their decisions if it compromises their chances of re- 
election. However, criticism probably has a lesser impact on their 
image than the faith-based groups that approve of these changes. 
Indeed, the Conservatives were probably seeking to please their 
electoral base. The second view helps us understand how political 
intervention imbued the Canadian public administration of ODA 
with Conservative values. How does this compare with previous 
governments? According to Jeffrey (2011), the Conservatives merely 
“removed” the Liberal bias and introduced a Conservative one in its 
place. As such, the Conservative government was no different from 
previous ones or from other international donors. The Harper gov- 
ernment was part of mainstream economic development discourse 
in which ODA is an instrument of economic self-interest. In the 
Conservative Party’s ideology, this implies favouring organizations 
that echo their religious values. 


The Quest for Bureaucratic Efficiency 

The third issue affecting development management in Canada 
concerns aid effectiveness. Requirements for the effective manage- 
ment of aid and the government’s desire to reduce expenditures 
in a context of economic crisis can explain the reorganization of 
aid management (CIDA/DFAIT/DFATD), as well as the budget cuts 
themselves. However, these decisions can also be defended from a 
public interest perspective. From this point of view, taxpayers should 
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expect judicious use of public funds, especially in times of economic 
crisis. Similarly, decisions and policies encouraging the private sector, 
especially the mining sector, were part of the Conservative govern- 
ment’s economic development strategy. Aligning aid policy with the 
private sector and the extractive industry could also be justified on 
effective grounds. 

From an NPM perspective, the private sector produces more 
cost-effective results, thereby improving the effectiveness of aid 
programs. It is politically expedient for the government to embrace 
rhetorically the strict management of public funds and the downsiz- 
ing of the state bureaucracy. However, downsizing creates new public 
service problems because the layoff of experts impairs institutional 
memory and reduces the government’s ability to make informed 
decisions (Tait 1997). Public interest is therefore not necessarily 
served by the market, but rather by institutionalization, meaning 
general social acceptability, recognition, and support, and not just 
from government officials. However, even if the aid effectiveness 
rhetoric appeals to a segment of the population, it must in the long 
term reflect a political project broadly embedded in society. 


Conclusion 


This chapter analyzes the shift in Canadian official development 
assistance between 2010 and 2015. It finds that some decisions can 
actually be justified by the promotion of the role of the private sec- 
tor or by NPM’s emphasis on government downsizing and program 
efficiency. However, other decisions result from electoral concerns 
and a Conservative ideology that pervaded development manage- 
ment decisions. This chapter also highlights the complexity of the 
separation between politics and public administration. 

Our analysis suggests that, beyond the rhetorical level, it is 
indeed difficult, perhaps even impossible, to avoid political inter- 
vention in the public service’s operational workings. Admittedly, 
the ideological nature of the Harper government’s decisions caused 
tensions within and between sectors among traditional aid actors. 
The recent election of the Liberals might modify this trend. Will 
the new government demand more consultation, dialogue, and col- 
laboration between the political and administrative functions? How 
will they influence aid policy? Will the government be able to set 
up innovative public policies that cater to society as a whole rather 
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than primarily to its electoral base and interest groups, as has been 
the case in the past? What will be the concrete impact on the effec- 
tiveness of Canadian aid? To that end, other studies must explore 
the links between the Conservative Party and its electoral base and 
compare them to the practices of the Trudeau government to better 
understand the relationship between politicians and the electorate. 
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Note 


1. Inthe case of KAIROS, it might also be related to the organization’s sup- 
port of Guatemalan communities protesting the actions of a Canadian 
mining company. 
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CHAPTER X 


Gender Equality and the “Two CIDAs”: 
Successes and Setbacks, 1976-2015 


Rebecca Tiessen 


or more than four decades, the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA) played an important role in pro- 
moting women’s rights and gender equality in development projects 
around the world, albeit with several setbacks that I document in 
this chapter. Over the forty-seven years of its existence, CIDA pro- 
gressed from a “women in development” (WID) approach to a gender 
equality approach in development programming. However, between 
2009 and 2015, two key developments set back the progress CIDA 
had made in this area: (1) the partial and temporary, but significant, 
erasure of the term “gender equality” from official policies and 
government speeches when the Harper Conservatives shifted their 
language to “equality between women and men’! and (2) the intro- 
duction of the Muskoka Initiative on Maternal, Newborn and Child 
Health, signalling a further discursive retreat from gender equality 
programming by targeting mothers as “victims” and beneficiaries 
of development services rather than active agents in the design and 
implementation of development programs.’ These initiatives heralded 
the return of a WID approach, at best, and the increasing prevalence 
of a charity model. Under the Harper Conservatives, the government 
thus fundamentally retreated from Canadian best practices in the 
promotion of gender equality. 
Notwithstanding these steps backward, mid-level CIDA offi- 
cials found ways to continue to promote gender equality in their 
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development programs, even if the official discourse of equality 
between women and men did not allow them to articulate it as such. 
Of central importance to this analysis is the way this language shift 
and new policy approach played out in what I refer as the “two 
CIDAs.” An important distinction must be made between the first 
CIDA, the public face of CIDA and the projection of specific policies 
or approaches to gender equality by senior CIDA staff and govern- 
ment officials, and the second CIDA, comprised of mid-level profes- 
sionals working within the agency, many of whom made gender 
equality a priority in their work, despite shifting and/or disappearing 
commitments to gender equality in official policies and programs. 
As such, mid-level bureaucrats (the “second CIDA”) continued to 
carry the gender equality “torch” in ways that may have allowed it 
to survive through the Conservative government’s creation of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development (DFATD). A 
record of resilience, combined with staff commitments to promoting 
gender equality, has the potential to serve as a platform for a renewed 
commitment to gender equality in the newly renamed Global Affairs 
Canada (GAC) and in the post-2015 election commitments of the 
Justin Trudeau-led Liberals. However, the individual commitments 
of those working in government rest on their continued, often sur- 
reptitious, efforts to support the advancement of gender equality. If 
these dedicated individuals leave CIDA/GAC, as several individuals 
interviewed for this study have done, and if they are not replaced 
with practitioners equally committed to gender equality, it will be 
increasingly difficult to keep gender equality on the official, and 
unofficial, agenda of Canada’s international development programs. 
In the conclusion to this chapter I return to the implications of the 
2015 election of the Liberal Party to consider windows of oppor- 
tunity for the advancement of gender equality under GAC. To set 
this context, however, an in-depth assessment of past practice on 
Canada’s international gender equality initiatives is the core focus 
of this chapter. In order to gain insights into the perspectives and 
experiences of mid-level bureaucrats, seven interviews were con- 
ducted between 2012 and 2013 with individuals who were working 
or had worked for CIDA or the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade (DFAIT) on development programming prior to 
the merger. Of particular interest to this study was how the shift in 
language from the internationally accepted term “gender equality” 
to the Harper government’s language of “equality between women 
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and men” translated into practice in development programming 
generally, and projects designated as part the Conservatives’ flagship 
Muskoka Initiative specifically. 


Putting and Keeping Gender on the Agenda 


CIDA made a formal commitment to support equality between 
women and men through a “women in development” (WID) 
approach in 1976. Leading up to this approach was a growing 
understanding among CIDA practitioners of how gender relations 
affected development project success. Quite simply, mid-level CIDA 
staff members who completed evaluations of development projects 
in the early 1970s quickly realized that development projects that had 
not addressed gender relations were likely to fail (interview partici- 
pant). In the 1970s, awareness of gender inequality and the gender 
division of labour became a central feature of CIDA’s development 
programs, a commitment that was sustained in subsequent decades 
by dedicated mid-level CIDA staff. 

On the international stage, women’s contributions to devel- 
opment were also becoming a topic of great interest. By the 1970s, 
several important feminist critiques had emerged, documenting the 
failure of development projects to incorporate the needs of women 
(Boserup 1970, for example). By the mid-1970s, international policy 
attention shifted to the role of women in development, as evidenced 
in the 1975 First World Conference on Women in Mexico City and 
subsequently the UN declaration of the Decade for Women (Karl 
1995). This new interest in women in development led to a critique 
of the presumed gender-neutrality of development policies and pro- 
grams (Karl 1995). Development had been anything but neutral in 
terms of its impact on men and women, targeting women for specific 
reproductive and community-oriented tasks (such as craft-making or 
food preparation), while the “real” development work of productive 
activities (such as agricultural projects) were designed with men in 
mind (Escobar 1995). Over time, failures in development projects 
brought into question the efficacy of a gender-neutral development 
approach and CIDA was one important player on the world stage in 
identifying this important oversight. In recognizing the significance 
of gender relations to development project success, CIDA issued its 
own WID strategy in 1976, focusing on providing guidance in the 
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promotion of women’s participation in the design and implementa- 
tion of development projects. 

CIDA’s WID approach of the 1970s not only acknowledged 
men’s and women’s different roles and development impacts, it 
provided a comprehensive framework for involving women in all 
stages of the project cycle. Subsequently, in 1981, Canada ratified the 
UN Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW); in 1983, CIDA established a WID 
Directorate in order to develop and support the agency’s 1984 Policy 
on Women in Development; and in 1986 CIDA launched the five-year 
WID Plan of Action (DFATD 2013a). Over time, development practi- 
tioners and scholars shifted their focus from women’s participation 
in development to a better understanding of gender inequality — how 
development paradigms supported unequal treatment of women 
and men (Mukhopadhyay, Steehouwer, and Wong 2006) — and an 
advanced understanding of gender roles as socially constructed (Karl 
1995) and dependent on social, cultural, and political settings (Young 
1997). These new feminist insights marked the transition from a WID 
approach to a Gender and Development (GAD) approach (Jacquette 
and Staudt 2006). 

In 1994, CIDA re-established a WID and Gender Equity Division 
after a series of reorganizations within the agency (Srineevasan 1999). 
Following Canada’s participation in the Fourth World Conference 
on Women in Beijing in 1995, CIDA revised and expanded its 1984 
WID Policy to include the concept of gender equity, effectively lay- 
ing the groundwork for the 1995 Policy on Women in Development 
and Gender Equity (DFATD 2013a). The pivotal commitment to gen- 
der equality for CIDA came in 1999 with CIDA’s Policy on Gender 
Equality (GE), which offered guidance on using gender equality as 
a crosscutting theme and an integral part of all CIDA policies, pro- 
grams, and projects. The 1999 GE Policy acknowledged that women 
and men have different perspectives, needs, interests, roles, and 
resources, and that development programming must address these 
differences (DFATD 2013b). The hard work that went into developing 
the GE Policy can be attributed to a commitment to gender equality 
among mid-level CIDA staff members. 

Over time, critiques of CIDA’s 1999 policy and programs began 
to emerge. In particular, CIDA’s official evaluation of the imple- 
mentation of its Gender Equality Policy (Bytown and CAC 2008) 
and the civil society response by the Informal CSO Working Group 
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on Women’s Rights (WGWR 2009) identified a number of areas for 
improvement within CIDA’s gender equality efforts. CIDA was criti- 
cized for having a tendency to compartmentalize its gender equality 
processes; a propensity to spread the responsibility of gender main- 
streaming too thinly across the organization; and a lack of clarity 
from CIDA to its stakeholders and development recipients regarding 
their gender equality documents and programs. 

CIDA staff members and critics alike attributed the shortcom- 
ings on the gender front to the lack of funding for GE programming. 
Indeed, the official evaluation of CIDA’s gender policy noted that the 
agency, while recognizably committed to long-term GE initiatives, 
had not committed resources to GE-designated programming initia- 
tives that were commensurate with its stated GE policy objectives 
(Bytown and CAC 2008). It attributed the failure largely to senior 
management officials who had not made gender equality a prior- 
ity and so allocated insufficient financial and human resources to 
GE in programs and projects (Bytown and CAC 2008). The WGWR 
took stock of this lack of gender funding within CIDA, noting that 
in 1998-2005 CIDA’s total gender equality expenditures represented 
only 4.7 percent of CIDA-managed official development assistance, 
combined with an ongoing reduction in GE funding between 1999 
and 2006 (WGWR 2009, 5). This trend within CIDA led to a number 
of lost funding opportunities for NGOs and CSOs intimately con- 
nected with CIDA’s gender equality initiatives (Plewes and Kerr 2010). 

Furthermore, though CIDA attempted to make gender equality 
a crosscutting issue throughout the organization, it suffered from a 
lack of consistent leadership at the highest management levels, an 
inconsistency of expertise and approaches across organizational 
branches, the multitasking of gender equality specialists and focal 
points, and the lack of a coherent strategy for rolling out gender 
equality initiatives, with no concerted plan of action clearly defin- 
ing roles and responsibilities across all management levels and in 
the field (Bytown and CAC, 2008). CIDA, like many international 
agencies and development organizations, was criticized for inte- 
grating gender equality — or gender mainstreaming — “everywhere 
but nowhere” (Tiessen 2007). Maneepong and Stiles (2007) note in 
their evaluation of CIDA project monitoring that some of the major 
challenges of integrating gender included ingrained institutional 
attitudes that regarded GE as unimportant. They found that senior 
managers failed to appreciate the importance of gender dimensions 
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and achieved relatively little in advancing women’s equal participa- 
tion in decision making and reducing gender inequities in access 
to—and control over — resources. Similarly, Kelleher and Stuart 
(2008) identified CIDA’s organizational culture as a significant bar- 
rier to progress on gender equality. 

Despite the committed efforts of many CIDA staff members, 
implementing short-term, technical projects rarely resulted in the 
agency addressing the political and attitudinal changes necessary 
for advancing gender equality. Nonetheless, the 1999 GE Policy was 
noteworthy for its advanced work in promoting gender analysis 
as a crosscutting tool for project design, since it helped planners 
identify constraints and structure projects so that objectives could 
be met and measured (CIDA 1999). Critiques of CIDA’s GE policy, 
however, argued that attention to GE weakened during implementa- 
tion (Bytown and CAC 2008). This “front-ending” of CIDA’s interest 
in gender, combined with a failure to allocate sufficient resources 
for the promotion of gender equality, led some NGOs to lessen their 
focus on gender equality throughout the process as well, adding to 
the difficulty of effectively implementing CIDA’s gender equality 
initiatives (Kelleher and Stuart 2008). 

A second important set of critiques of CIDA’s development 
programs centred on the government’s obsession with results-based 
management (RBM), formulaic approaches, and technical fixes, rather 
than tackling the root causes of gender inequality (see Tiessen and 
Tuckey 2015). Consequently, the focus on aid effectiveness through 
RBM has not always equipped practitioners to deal with complica- 
tions arising from difficult cases, nor given them the scope to create 
programs with gender equality as the outcome. Some of the problems 
CIDA officials encountered in the employment of RBM included 
an “oversimplification and misunderstanding of how development 
outcomes occur and confusion over accountability for results; over- 
emphasis on results that are easy to quantify at the expense of less 
tangible, but no less important outcomes; ... and mechanical use of 
results indicators for reporting purposes in ways that fail to feed 
into strategic thinking and organizational practices” (Lavergne 2002, 
3-4). CIDA had placed a greater focus on development results than 
on processes, inputs, and efforts (Bazinet, Sequeira, and Delahanty 
2006), a trend that was highlighted in CIDA’s own review of its gen- 
der policy and frameworks as well (Bytown and CAC 2008). In spite 
of the challenges brought about by an RBM approach to development, 
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mid-level CIDA officials fought to keep gender equality on the 
agenda by making RBM work in their favour. If the focus of senior 
government officials was on results, then CIDA mid-level manage- 
ment staff members were able to find ways to make gender equality a 
priority by ensuring that gender equality was a measurable outcome 
of development programs (interview with CIDA official). 

The challenges faced by mid-level CIDA officials took a new 
turn in 2009 as they slowly realized that the language of gender 
equality had largely evaporated and been replaced with “equality 
between women and men.” The shift in language can be traced to 
Canadian ministers’ speeches and official government material 
beginning in 2006 (see Carrier and Tiessen, 2012). Mid-level CIDA 
officials were told by senior managers at CIDA to replace the term 
“sender equality” with “equality between women and men” (Collins 
2009; Tiessen and Carrier 2013), and reports were returned with “gen- 
der equality” erased and replaced with “equality between women 
and men.” A more obvious and concerted attempt to entrench this 
language occurred in 2009 at a time when the Conservative govern- 
ment was attempting to distance itself from language it deemed too 
closely aligned with that of the Liberal Party between 1993 and 2006. 
It changed several terms used in foreign policy material, replac- 
ing “child soldiers” with “children in armed conflict,” removing 
“humanitarian” from “international humanitarian law” and chang- 
ing “gender-based violence” to “violence against women.” The new 
language signalled more than a departure from Liberal terminology; 
it demonstrated a move away from international discourse widely 
used and accepted within the United Nations and thus constituted a 
departure from Canadian best practices in the promotion of gender 
equality (see Carrier and Tiessen 2012). The change in language also 
created a dilemma for mid-level professionals working at CIDA who 
understood the value of the policy and practice of gender equality. 
The shift was sufficient to cause some CIDA staff to leave the agency 
in protest. Other staff members at CIDA expressed their confusion 
over the change in language and resisted the policy shift in their 
day-to-day work. While the official CIDA no longer addressed gender 
equality, some mid-level CIDA officials continued to promote GE in 
their work. I examine this resistance and dedication in the section 
that follows. In addition to its discursive implications, the shift in 
language signalled the exclusion of programming on important gen- 
der issues, including gender-based violence experienced by men and 
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boys (by framing efforts as exclusively focused on violence against 
women) and on transgender rights (by framing inequality in terms 
of relations between women and men), among other gender concerns. 


The Contributions of Mid-Level CIDA Officials 
to the Promotion of Gender Equality 


Despite the challenges noted above, CIDA continued to play an 
important role in promoting gender equality in development pro- 
grams, and many mid-level CIDA officials kept pressing for gen- 
der equality in development outcomes. When asked whether host 
communities were familiar with Canada’s shift in language from 
“sender equality” to “equality between women and men,” interview 
participants noted that the shift in language was not apparent to 
development beneficiaries. Mid-level CIDA staff considered the shift 
significant, nonetheless, because of how the discourse translated (or 
had the potential to translate) into practice. Interviews with current 
and former CIDA staff members highlighted the struggles they faced 
in promoting gender equality in their work, while reporting in a 
language of “equality between women and men.” Only one of the 
interview participants said the change in language had little impact 
on how their work was carried out, noting that it did however affect 
how CIDA staff members wrote up their memos to the minister. 
Many mid-level government employees remained committed to 
doing “the same type of [gender] programming,” even if it had to 
be done surreptitiously. This CIDA official’s comments and those of 
other CIDA mid-management staff confirmed that the “two CIDAs” 
were indeed at work. 

However, the shift in language to “equality between women 
and men” was not the only challenge facing CIDA practitioners. 
Under the Harper Conservatives, projects that Bev Oda approved 
while minister “were things that were specifically for women” (inter- 
view participant) and were not about promoting gender equality. 
Other discussions with CIDA officials confirmed this observation. 
Anything that had to do with gender equality sat on the minister’s 
desk for long periods of time without obtaining approval for fund- 
ing (interview participant). Other studies have noted that removing 
the words “gender equality” from funding proposals was essential 
if NGOs wanted to improve their chances of having their projects 
approved (Caplan 2010; Carrier and Tiessen 2012; Plewes and Kerr 
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2010). The kinds of projects that CIDA funded under the Conservative 
government were those that demonstrated service delivery and 
outputs such as “health care services to so many women, getting 
so many girls to school ... [because] that’s something you can count 
and it was what could be promoted and approved” (interview par- 
ticipant). Prioritizing measurements and outputs is an extension of 
pre-existing RBM strategies dating back to 1996, but the criticism 
provided by this interview participant highlighted a concern for the 
expansion of output measurement under the Harper Conservatives 
at the expense of goals that are harder to quantify, such as changing 
attitudes to promote gender equality. Several interview participants 
noted that the Harper Conservatives did not support projects that 
might not have numbers attached, such as gender mainstreaming or 
capacity building, because they believed these approaches to devel- 
opment would not resonate with Canadian taxpayers. In a related 
critique, a former CIDA staff member reflected on the short-term 
thinking that characterized the political decision making of senior 
officials. Under previous governments, there was a higher toler- 
ance for transformational projects that would take fifteen years to 
complete. The Harper government did not want transformation in 
terms of gender equality; instead, as the interview participants noted, 
it was interested in measuring progress and outputs and meeting 
predetermined short-term goals (consistent with a charity model of 
development assistance), rather than the development transformation 
aimed at increased participation and empowerment of marginalized 
or disadvantaged people (Black and Tiessen 2007). 

Other mid-level CIDA officials remarked that there were few 
people in senior management advocating gender equality and that 
expertise on gender equality was not a requirement for them. A lack 
of leadership on gender equality means that the language could 
easily change with little official resistance. However, a commitment 
to GE among those who deliver development programs kept the 
implementation of gender equality a priority in many development 
initiatives. Some programs, however, faced greater difficulty keeping 
gender equality on the agenda. The Maternal, Newborn and Child 
Health Initiative (MNCH, also known as the Muskoka Initiative) is 
one such example. At around the same time that Canada witnessed 
a shift in language from “gender equality” to “equality between 
women and men,” the Muskoka Initiative became a touchstone of 
the Harper government, which introduced the MNCH program at 
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the Muskoka G8 Summit in 2010. Initially, Canada’s commitments to 
the initiative were vague. Over time, the commitment to nutrition for 
women and babies became one of the key projects in this program, 
with much less attention to sexual and reproductive health education, 
family planning, abortion, and treatment for victims of sexual and 
gender-based violence (to which Canada had expressed a commit- 
ment in its National Action Plan on Women, Peace and Security’). 
The Muskoka Initiative became highly contentious, character- 
ized by selective praise for its efforts to address the fifth Millennium 
Development Goal (MDG), namely to improve maternal health and 
to increase health services available to women and newborns, and 
by deep criticism for its failure to adequately address sexual and 
reproductive health, pregnancy prevention, and abortion (see Carrier 
and Tiessen 2012). Among the criticisms was the gender essentialism 
that exemplified the MNCH programs and, in effect, conceptualized 
mothers and pregnant women as helpless victims. Some even argued 
that the initiative had little to do with women, let alone gender equal- 
ity, treating women like “walking wombs” (interview participant) 
rather than active agents in the development of policies, programs, 
and projects to promote improved maternal health options and to 
address the reasons why women are unable to access maternal health 
services. The Muskoka Initiative further solidified the shift from a 
development model to a charity approach, as it lacked any direct ref- 
erence to gender equality and fails to address root causes of women’s 
disadvantaged position in society relative to men, factors that might 
indicate whether or not women will access health services in the first 
place. Brodie and Bakker (2008) refer to a trend towards the “progres- 
sive disappearance of the gendered subject, both in discourse and 
practice,” a process we have witnessed in Canada’s foreign policy 
commitments under the Harper Conservatives (Carrier and Tiessen 
2012). In sum, the Muskoka Initiative failed to recognize, let alone 
penetrate, the gendered societal norms that prevent women from 
accessing health services even when they are available and have 
limited potential for improving the quality of life for women who 
still have little or no say over reproductive rights and child spacing. 
A focus on gender equality in development programming, alterna- 
tively, has the potential to correct for this shortcoming by promot- 
ing education programs and including women in the design and 
implementation of development projects. While some CIDA mid-level 
officials were able to continue to address gender inequality in their 
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day-to-day work in the communities where development projects 
were implemented, several of the participants noted that the MNCH 
initiative made it exceedingly difficult to address gender issues under 
the Harper Conservative government, since the MNCH projects did 
not lend themselves to gender equality approaches. 

Newly elected Prime Minister Justin Trudeau confirmed the 
Liberal government’s continued support for maternal health pro- 
gramming around the world as part of the broader commitments 
to increase Canada’s engagement on the global stage and support 
the implementation of the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). 
As part of his campaign promises, he also committed to supporting 
the provision of reproductive health services, including abortions, 
a clear departure from the Harper Conservatives. The fulfillment 
of these commitments remains uncertain since, at the time of writ- 
ing, the Liberal Party has been in power for only a few months. 
However, some interesting advancements in gender equity have been 
signalled. Trudeau strove for gender equality in his cabinet through 
the appointment of an equal number of women and men, in addition 
to significant representation of minority groups. Furthermore, the 
decisive work to date on the launching of an inquiry into missing and 
murdered aboriginal women and girls underscores both a national 
and international commitment as part of the effort to restore Canada’s 
international reputation in dealing with this crisis. Nonetheless, sev- 
eral important questions remain. In particular, moving beyond the 
rhetoric of gender equality is essential for ensuring that GE priorities 
and strategies are implemented. To do so, Canadian aid commitments 
need to translate into efforts to foster transformations in the day-to- 
day lives of men, women and transgender individuals around the 
world, seeking to ensure that marginalized groups can realize their 
rights, have greater decision-making power over household resource 
spending, access reproductive health, and participate meaningfully 
in political processes. To do so requires a deeper understanding 
of the causes and consequences of gender inequality. Canada’s aid 
commitments, therefore, must include the knowledge and expertise 
of gender experts both in Canada and abroad, including women’s 
groups and other local organizations specializing in eliminating 
gender inequalities. 
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Conclusion: Several Steps Backward 


The shift in language from “gender equality” to “equality between 
women and men” between 2009 and 2013 provides an interesting case 
of a diminishing commitment to internationally recognized develop- 
ment priorities such as gender equality. The Harper Conservatives 
set themselves apart from previous governments by changing the 
policy rhetoric and announcing new — but limited — programs, such 
as the Muskoka Initiative, which marked a fundamental shift from a 
gender and development model to a charity approach — an approach 
characterized by “saving women” through modern technological 
advances without due consideration for the underlying causes of 
gender inequality and how they contribute to women’s reproduc- 
tive health. 

It was perhaps both ironic and fitting that CIDA’s demise coin- 
cided with a return to the language of equality between women and 
men under the Harper Conservatives — a language that reflects more 
of a 1970s-style WID approach. Near the end of the Harper era, the 
language of gender equality was making a slow return to official doc- 
uments and government webpages, but by then substantial damage 
had been done to Canada’s reputation as a leader in the promotion of 
gender equality and to the delivery of many development programs 
in support of GE. CIDA’s historical efforts to promote gender equality, 
such as the pioneering work of its GE policy in 1999 and the ongo- 
ing struggles of mid-level CIDA officials to keep gender equality 
on the agenda since the early 1970s, are nonetheless significant and 
worthy of celebration. Certainly, CIDA faced numerous challenges 
in its efforts to promote gender equality over the decades, many of 
which are documented in this chapter. More importantly, key actors 
within CIDA — and later DFATD — documented their experiences of 
fighting to keep gender equality as a core development programming 
priority, at times doing so in subversive ways. 

As this chapter has demonstrated, there was a retreat from 
gender equality efforts, as evidenced in two key Conservative 
government initiatives between 2009 and 2015: (1) a deliberate and 
notable shift from the internationally recognized language of gender 
equality to equality between women and men; and (2) a move away 
from development programming to charity-type projects through 
programs such as the Muskoka Initiative, in which gender issues 
were largely ignored and pregnant women were portrayed as the 
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objects of policy attention rather than active agents in the design and 
implementation of projects. Both of these constitute a step backward 
to simplistic and charity-oriented WID-style approaches. 

In spite of these regressive policy initiatives driven by senior 
bureaucrats (or the “first CIDA”), mid-level CIDA staff members (the 
“second CIDA”) demonstrated a persistent and longstanding commit- 
ment to the promotion of gender equality and continued to promote 
gender equality in their work even when RBM tools, bureaucratic 
obstacles, or shifts in official policy approaches threatened their 
efforts. This record of resilience, combined with staff members’ com- 
mitments to promoting gender equality, has the potential to serve 
as a platform for a renewed commitment to gender equality in GAC. 

With a new government and a promise of a new set of commit- 
ments to gender equality, policy analysts, scholars, and practitioners 
alike will be watching carefully for evidence of a progressive and 
transformative approach to promoting gender equality in the con- 
tinued efforts to address maternal health, among other development 
programs. 
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Notes 


1. While references to gender equality can still be found on the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development (DFATD) 
website and in some official documents, the language of “equality 
between women and men” became the official discourse of the Harper 
Conservatives in 2009. This shift in language was remarkable and 
significant from a foreign policy perspective, for practitioners who 
struggled to report on gender (in)equality without using the term “gen- 
der” and for translating policies into programs. However, the discursive 
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turn was not exhaustive, and by 2013 the government reintroduced 
some references to gender equality into official documents. This chapter 
focuses on the implications of this change in approach under the Harper 
Conservatives, both discursively and in terms of specific policy and 
program commitments, such as the MNCH initiative. 

2. It is important to note that the Muskoka Initiative and subsequent 
speeches and policy documents rarely, if ever, use the term “women” 
on its own, referring instead to “mothers” or “pregnant women.” 

3. Interviews with former CIDA staff members who were involved in the 
early years of CIDA’s WID programs. 

4. Clark-Kazak (this volume) provides additional background to — and a 
critical reflection on — the WID approach. 

5. Claims of individuals leaving CIDA over the change in language from 
gender equality to equality between men and women arose on several 
occasions. Interview participants noted they knew colleagues who had 
left the agency over this discourse shift. In informal discussions, former 
CIDA staff members and consultants working on gender equality also 
said they knew colleagues who had left CIDA for this reason. 

6. DFAIT spearheaded Canada’s National Action Plan on Women, Peace 
and Security, but the latter failed to address the reason women and 
girls are at risk of insecurity and thus lacked coherent gender equality 
analysis. 
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CHAPTER XI 


1 


From “Children-in-Development 
to Social Age Mainstreaming 
in Canada's Development Policy 
and Programming? 


Christina Clark-Kazak 


Bi the importance of age and generation in development pro- 
cesses, very few development agencies attempt to mainstream 
age in the same way as they do gender. The United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) is the only development actor 
that has an explicit age, gender, and diversity mainstreaming policy. 
Among bilateral donors, only Canada and Australia have thematic 
policies directly focused on children. Canada’s emphasis on children 
and youth as a priority area in its international development policy 
and programming provides a potential point of departure for inno- 
vation and leadership on age issues. However, a discourse analysis 
of Canada’s Child and Youth Strategy indicates that it is primarily 
based on a “children-in-development” approach. This approach is 
limiting because it overlooks children and young people’s impor- 
tant development roles and tends to “target” them in isolation from 
broader social relationships, structures, and processes. 

This chapter proposes ways that Canada could leverage its 
well-established political commitment to children and aid (which 
spans more than a decade and both Liberal and Conservative gov- 
ernments) to mainstream age and generation issues more effectively 
into its development policy and programming. In this way, social 
age mainstreaming offers Canada an opportunity to carve out a 
new leadership role, especially in the context of a redesigned Global 
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Affairs Canada and the Trudeau government’s commitment to gender 
equality and age issues at a domestic level. 


The Importance of Age in Development Processes 


Age is central to development processes for several reasons. First, 
demographic realities vary significantly with development context. 
While least developed countries have largely youthful populations, 
the most developed areas have a greater percentage of older people 
(UNPD 2015). For example, according to the most recent report by 
the United Nations Population Division (2015, 35-37), the median age 
in more developed countries is 41.2, compared with a median age of 
19.7 in the least developed countries. 

Second, for biological or social reasons, people of different ages 
may experience poverty differently (Sumner 2010). For example, chil- 
dren under the age of five have specific nutritional needs that may 
not be adequately met in contexts of poverty. At the other end of the 
spectrum, in some cultures male elders are given preferential treat- 
ment in collective meals, allowing them to eat more and better qual- 
ity food than younger and female members of the same household. 

Third, development initiatives have differential impacts on 
people at different stages of the life course. For example, Leon and 
Younger (2007) and Himaz (2008) have assessed the impact of grants 
to poor households on children’s health in Ecuador and Sri Lanka, 
respectively. They conclude that increases in household income do 
not necessarily translate into better health outcomes for all members 
of a family. Indeed, Degraff and Levison (2009) argue that develop- 
ment projects that provide employment for women may result in 
increased child labour. This finding is reinforced by Wydick’s (1999) 
study of the perverse impact of microenterprise initiatives on chil- 
dren’s schooling in Guatemala, due to what he calls a “family-labor- 
substitution effect.”! 

Fourth, intergenerational and family relationships can influ- 
ence, and be influenced by, development policies and programs. For 
example, Ikels’s (2006) research analyzes changing intergenerational 
relationships in China, where modernization and population ageing 
are occurring simultaneously. In some African contexts, the intro- 
duction of formal schooling has undermined the value children and 
young people attach to traditional forms of knowledge espoused by 
older generations. This has resulted in renegotiated power relations 
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between young and old (Abbink 2005). Finally, in cross-cultural 
development contexts, groups and individuals attribute varied social 
meanings to different stages of the life cycle and hold diverging 
beliefs about the roles deemed beneficial and appropriate for different 
generations (James and Prout 1997a; Vera-Sanso 2006). These socially 
constructed approaches to age can have an impact on development 
projects and, in turn, can be changed by development processes. 


Conceptual and Theoretical Framework 


Drawing on the importance of variations in social constructions of 
age across time and place, I have developed the concept of social 
age to complement the predominant focus on chronological age. 
Many development agencies use the latter, based on international 
legal documents, such as the Convention on the Rights of the Child, 
which defines a child as a human being under the age of eighteen. 
Chronological age is administratively efficient, as it provides a clear 
eligibility criterion for inclusion in (and exclusion from) develop- 
ment programming. It is also a convenient, albeit imperfect, proxy 
for biological development: length of time of existence gives some 
indication of human development, despite individual variations. 
However, a large body of scholarly literature critiques this 
dominant emphasis on chronological age in development policy and 
programming for a number of reasons. First, given non-existent or 
inadequate birth registration in many developing contexts, people 
may not know their exact chronological age. This fact may also reflect 
cultural norms in which chronological age is less important than 
biological or social markers of ageing, such as puberty and marriage. 
Many scholars have thus provided a second critique by emphasizing 
the social construction of age across time (Aries 1979; Cunningham 
1995) and place (Boyden 1997; James and Prout 1997b). Third, chrono- 
logical age implies homogeneity, despite the diversity across indi- 
viduals and groups (Rogoff 1990; Woodhead 1997). For example, the 
under-eighteen definition enshrined in the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child lumps together individuals at very different stages of 
development: from an infant to post-pubescent young person who 
may already be married with children of his or her own, and thus 
socially and culturally considered to be an adult. Similarly, many 
definitions of older people set fifty-five or sixty-five as the threshold, 
despite low life expectancies in many developing countries. 
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Is it possible to reconcile these seemingly opposing concep- 
tions of age within aid programming on the one hand and scholarly 
literature on the other? I suggest that one way forward is to make an 
analytical distinction similar to sex and gender. While sex refers to 
the biological realities of being male, female, or intersex, gender refers 
to the socially constructed roles and attributes attached to males, 
females, and those who identify as neither. Similarly, chronological 
age is an imperfect proxy for biological development. It should be 
complemented by an additional analysis of social age: the socially 
constructed roles and attributes ascribed to different stages of the 
life course, as well as intra- and inter-generational relationships (see 
Clark-Kazak 2009b). 

As I have argued elsewhere (Clark-Kazak 2009b), social age 
mainstreaming in development policy and practice would involve a 
comprehensive analysis of age and generational issues. First, social- 
age disaggregated data are needed, for both the particular develop- 
ment issue under study, as well as the population as a whole. These 
data include chronological age; biological development indicators, 
including fertility rates, infant mortality and life expectancy; and 
social age markers, such as marital, familial, and employment status. 
A second aspect of social age analysis “involves an investigation 
into the social meanings ascribed to biological human develop- 
ment and chronological age” (Clark-Kazak 2009b, 1313). This entails 
locally specific understandings of how people interpret childhood, 
youth, adulthood, and old age, as well as any norms or laws that 
codify prescribed roles for particular chronological age groups or 
generations. Third, social age analysis requires an interrogation of 
the ways in which these socially constructed differences, as well as 
any biological differences, interact with development initiatives. In 
other words, how might social age occasion differential experiences 
and impact of the same development project by different age groups 
and categories? Conversely, are there differential roles that different 
generations play in such development projects due to biological, 
social, or chronological age? Fourth, the generational division of 
labour must be examined: “Productive and reproductive roles will 
also be informed by other subject positions, particularly gender and 
class. The division of labour is important in understanding power 
structures within a given community, as well as the differential 
opportunities and time available to participate in various develop- 
ment activities” (Clark-Kazak 2009b, 1317). Fifth, dynamic intra- and 
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inter-generational relationships must be examined carefully because 
patterns of these and other human relationships contribute to struc- 
tural contexts in which development initiatives are undertaken. In 
turn, as discussed above, development policy and programming has 
the potential to transform these relationships. 

Social age analysis has the potential to make development ini- 
tiatives more effective and less discriminatory by taking into account 
the physical and socially constructed differences that may affect poor 
people’s experiences of poverty and development initiatives. Just as 
gender analysis should be undertaken even when — and, perhaps, 
especially when — a development project is not focused on sex or 
gender, similarly a social age analysis is a necessary part of devel- 
opment programming and planning. For instance, in many parts 
of the world, children are primarily responsible for fetching water. 
However, when deciding the location of water sources, development 
agencies rarely consider the physical development of children, nor 
the socially constructed power relations that may make children 
vulnerable to physical and sexual violence. Instead, water points 
are often placed far away from areas of high population density for 
sanitary reasons. This isolation could exacerbate the physical and 
socially constructed vulnerabilities that children encounter when 
fetching water. An age-based analysis would help to identify these 
issues so that they could be factored into decisions about the location 
of water sources. 


Canada among Aid Agencies: A Comparative Analysis of 
Approaches to Age and Development 


Despite the importance of social age in development processes, few 
aid agencies have an explicit or implicit policy on age. This con- 
trasts with well-established gender mainstreaming efforts in all aid 
agencies.” My research indicates that only the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) has an explicit age component 
to its age, gender, and diversity mainstreaming (AGDM) policy. 
Established in 2004, UNHCR’s AGDM aims “to ensure a broad par- 
ticipatory, rights- and community-based approach within UNHCR 
operations, based on an analysis of protection risks from the stand- 
point of age, gender and other social factors” (Thomas and Beck 2010, 
1). It entails a fundamental conceptual and behavioural shift in the 
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way UNHCR does its programming, and has only been partially 
successful (Clark-Kazak 2009a; Groves 2004; Thomas and Beck 2010). 

Among bilateral development cooperation agencies, there is no 
well-developed approach to age. I have undertaken a comprehensive 
survey of all bilateral donors who are members of OECD/DAC. For 
each country, I identified direct policies or thematic priorities related 
to age, as well as indirect policies or priorities (such as primary 
education, which can be assumed to be targeted mostly at children). 
This analysis revealed that only Australia and Canada have specific 
policies on children, with Australia focusing on child protection in 
the delivery of aid, rather than in development programming, as in 
the Canadian approach. 

The Millennium Development Goals (MDGs) also lacked a sys- 
tematic attention to social age across the life cycle. Two goals had an 
implicit and explicit focus on children (Goal 3, “Universal Primary 
Education,” and Goal 4 “Reduce Child Mortality”). Similarly, only 
two targets implicitly and explicitly mentioned children and young 
people (Target 3A, “Eliminate gender disparity in primary and 
secondary education,” and Target 1B, “Achieve full and productive 
employment and decent work for all, including women and young 
people”). Other generations were invisible in the MDGs. 

As discussed elsewhere (Clark-Kazak, forthcoming), the 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) are a modest improvement 
to the MDGs in terms of social age mainstreaming. They pay more 
attention to age as an equity issue, with explicit mention in SDG 3, 
“Ensure healthy lives for all and promote well-being for all at all 
ages,” and SDG 4, “Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education 
and promote lifelong learning opportunities for all” (my emphasis). 
Moreover, in contrast to the MDGs, older people, in addition to chil- 
dren, infants, and young people are explicitly mentioned. Age and 
generation are mainstreamed into many of the targets, relating to 
poverty reduction, food security, education, gender equality water 
and sanitation, employment, and justice, including targets 1.2, 2.1, 
2.2, 4.1, 4.2, 4.4, 4.6, 4.7a, 5.1, 5.2, 5.3, 6.2, 8.7, 10.2, and 16.2 (UN 2016). 
While age is still more often constructed as a negative trait than a 
positive aspect of diversity, the SDGs are more social-age sensitive 
than the MDGs and thus a potentially promising point of departure 
for donors, such as Canada. 
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A Decade of “Children-in-Development” in Canada’s Aid Policy 
and Programming 


Since 2000, Canada has had an explicit focus on children in its aid 
programming, making it a priority that has been upheld by both 
Liberal and Conservative governments over a sustained period of 
time. The Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
document, CIDA’s Social Development Priorities: A Framework for 
Action, listed child protection as one of four social development 
priorities (CIDA 2000). In 2002, these social development priorities 
were retained, along with gender as a crosscutting theme, in Canada 
Making a Difference in the World: A Policy Statement on Strengthening 
Aid Effectiveness (CIDA 2002). The next major policy statement, 
Canada’s International Policy Statement, dropped child protection as 
a priority (Foreign Affairs Canada 2005). However, in 2009, a news 
release on a “new effective approach to Canadian aid” resurrected 
a focus on “children and youth” (CIDA 2009). The details of this are 
spelled out in the CIDA strategy entitled, “Securing the Future of 
Children and Youth” (CIDA 2010), which identified three areas of 
focus: (a) improve child and maternal health; (b) quality education 
and learning opportunities; and (c) rights and protection of children 
and youth. This section highlights the key findings of a discourse 
analysis of this strategy. 

While Canada’s focus on children and youth is somewhat inno- 
vative in the development cooperation sphere, it is still limiting. An 
analysis of the Children and Youth Strategy illustrates how Canada has 
adopted a “children-in-development” approach. I first undertook a 
content analysis to determine the frequency and location of the fol- 
lowing words: child(ren), girl, boy, youth, young, adolescent, teenage, 
adult, family, generation, age, parent, mother, father, elder, old. Then, 
I employed grounded theory to identify the dominant themes that 
emerged from the document. Not surprisingly, “child(ren)” has the 
highest word count in Canada’s Children and Youth Strategy, appearing 
eighty-six times in the seven-page document (not including refer- 
ences to the title of the document). The second most frequently used 
term is “youth,” which appears thirty-nine times, almost exclusively 
in the formulation “children and youth,” as in the title of the strategy. 
Indeed, there are only five references to “youth” that are not preceded 
by children. All of these references pertain to risks of young people 
turning to violence (CIDA 2010, 1, 7) and educational and learning 
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opportunities for youth (CIDA 2010, 5-6) in order for them to become 
“productive members of their societies” (CIDA 2010, 7). “Young” 
appears nine times: five times to describe young women, twice to 
refer to young men and twice to refer to young people. “Adolescent” 
is used only once in reference to females. This gender difference is 
also apparent when analyzing the frequency of reference to girls 
(twenty-three times) versus boys (twice). 

Other generations are much less represented in the document. 
“Adult” is mentioned only once — and this in reference to children 
“srow|ing] into active and productive young adults” (CIDA 2010, 1). 
There are no references to elders or older people. Parents are men- 
tioned only three times: in relation to transmission of HIV (CIDA 
2010, 1), in reference to children and young people’s future potential 
as “better parents” (CIDA 2010, 5), and as potential barriers to girls’ 
schooling (CIDA 2010, 5). The document contains no references to 
“father.” In contrast, mothers are mentioned nine times, always 
pertaining to health issues, including mother-to-child transmission 
of HIV/AIDS, maternal health, and benefits to children of healthy 
mothers. 

Several themes emerge from a close reading of the document. 
First, children and young people are most often represented as 
“human becomings” (Qvortrup 1994). In other words, the strategy 
emphasizes their future potential as adults, but also the risks they 
could pose to society if they do not receive education and adequate 
health care. At many points in the document, the rationale for 
Canada’s focus on children is explicitly linked to future development, 
as in the following statement: “Investing in children and youth today 
is investing in the future stability, quality of life, and economic self- 
sufficiency of developing countries” (CIDA 2010, 2). It pays very little 
attention to children and young people’s current development roles. 
In this way, it instrumentalizes children and young people, under- 
estimates their agency, and presents them primarily as a vehicle for 
future development. This is reinforced by the three priority areas. 
The strategy presents education and health as social development 
goods to be provided to children. In relation to the “safety and 
security” priority, children are conceptualized as victims in need of 
protection, instead of as active rights-holders. 

Second, there is a gender bias in the document towards females. 
On the one hand, this could be intended to recognize and counteract 
gender discrimination against girls in many developing countries. 
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However, it also ironically reinforces negative stereotypes. For 
example, in presenting the priority given to maternal health, the 
document almost always explicitly links mothers’ well-being to 
children’s benefits, as in the following statement: “Maternal health 
is vital to the survival, health, and development of children. When 
a mother dies in childbirth, her child is four times more likely to 
die also” (CIDA 2010, 2). This extract implies that women’s health is 
important primarily because of their biological reproductive roles, 
rather than as a development priority in and of itself. As Tiessen 
(this volume) argues, some people believe that Canada’s approach to 
maternal health “had little to do with women, let alone gender equal- 
ity, treating women like ‘walking wombs’ ... rather than active agents 
in the development of policies, programs, and projects to promote 
improved maternal health options and to address the reasons why 
women are unable to access maternal health services.” 

Similarly, Canada’s Children and Youth Strategy links investments 
in girls to broader community development objectives, rather than 
presenting them as important for girls’ sakes alone: “Investments in 
... young women have a ripple effect, reaching their families, their 
communities, and their future children” (CIDA 2010, 2). Moreover, 
the document’s focus on girls under-emphasizes the risks and chal- 
lenges boys face. For example, it states, “72 million children — 54 
percent of them girls — still do not have access to schools” (CIDA 
2010, 2). While it is significant that more girls than boys face barri- 
ers to formal schooling, we should not overlook the over 33 million 
boys who, according to the document, are not accessing education. 

Third, there is very little attention to intergenerational rela- 
tionships in the strategy. This is indicated quantitatively in the very 
few references to parents, and the lack of references to fathers and 
grandparents. Similarly, children and young people are often pre- 
sented in isolation, without recognizing the importance of familial 
and community relationships. While it is somewhat understandable 
that children and young people are the focus of the document, given 
the priority theme, it does not make developmental sense (in both 
meanings of the term) to exclude other generations from policy and 
programming. 

Canada’s Children and Youth Strategy thus adopts a “children-in- 
development” approach, which has shortcomings similar to those of 
the “women-in-development” era of the 1970s. At that time, following 
the publication of Ester Boserup’s (1970) research on the gendered 
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division of labour, “women in development” (WID) emerged in 
development theory and practice to describe a concern with “inte- 
grating” women into ongoing development initiatives (Kabeer 1994; 
Rathberger 1990). While the WID approach was an improvement 
on earlier development practices that ignored women altogether, 
it focused attention exclusively on women, rather than on gender 
norms and relationships between women and men. Moreover, WID 
approaches encouraged greater implication of women in productive 
work, ignoring the reproductive roles that women already undertook, 
thereby contributing to their “double burden.” 

Similarly, Canada’s “children-in-development” approach is 
limiting for a number of reasons. First, it only takes into account 
children, rather than a broader focus on age across the life course. 
Indeed, elderly people are not represented in the strategy at all, 
despite their differential needs and important development roles, 
both within communities and in interdependent family relationships. 
This is particularly problematic in the context of an ageing world 
population and projections that developing countries will experience 
population ageing more rapidly than their developed counterparts 
(UNPD 2013, 6). Second, while the document takes an important first 
step in recognizing the significance of children and young people, it 
tends to target them in isolation. While some child-specific program- 
ming may be necessary, it can result in a ghettoization — rather than 
a systematic mainstreaming — of children’s issues. Moreover, there 
is little recognition that children are already part of development 
processes and that they are connected to other generations through 
relationships and social structures. Relatedly, a third shortcoming of 
the “children-in-development” approach is that it does not recognize 
and address unequal power relations within and between genera- 
tions. This is partially associated with the lack of agency attributed 
to children and young people in the document. 


Toward Social Age Mainstreaming? 


Despite the shortcomings of Canada’s current “children-in-devel- 
opment” approach, it could be a first step towards social age 
mainstreaming, just as WID eventually gave way to gender main- 
streaming. Could Canada exhibit leadership on age issues as it 
did on gender and development in the 1970s and 1980s (despite 
Canada’s recent backtracking on this issue — see Tiessen, this 
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volume)? This section explores the opportunities and challenges 
of this approach, especially in the context of CIDA’s amalgamation 
with the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade in 
2013 and the merged department’s rebranding in 2015 under a new 
Liberal government as Global Affairs Canada. 

These latter structural changes provide both opportunities and 
challenges. On the one hand, age mainstreaming requires “chang- 
ing the way one does business,” as the former High Commissioner 
for Refugees commented in relation to UNHCR’s age, gender, and 
diversity mainstreaming (cited in Thomas and Beck 2010, 2). The fact 
that the structure of Canadian aid is changing may provide opportu- 
nities for reform. On the other hand, if Canada’s development policy 
and programming becomes too aligned with (or subordinated to) 
trade and strategic diplomatic interests, the impetus for social age 
mainstreaming may be lost. 

Within the broader development community, there are opportu- 
nities for Canadian leadership. First, Canada is one of only two donor 
governments with a child-specific strategy. It has also provided some 
of the push towards UNHCR’s AGDM strategy, given Canada’s role 
on the UNHCR Executive Committee. Second, the SDGs, building on 
the MDGs, contain age-specific language and targets (as highlighted 
above), which could provide some opportunities to leverage further 
action on age issues. An additional opportunity lies in the fact that 
Canada is legally mandated to undertake a gender assessment in all 
of its initiatives. Given the fact that social age analysis is inspired by 
gender mainstreaming, it could be possible to save some time and 
resources by undertaking gender and social age assessments together. 
That being said, it will require more resources and innovation, which 
may be difficult to muster, especially in a political climate of auster- 
ity. Moreover, it should be recognized that Canadian aid workers 
may already suffer from “mainstreaming fatigue,” as they are faced 
with integrating many different elements — including gender, envi- 
ronment, conflict-sensitivity, and HIV/AIDS analysis — under time 
and resource constraints.’ 

Indeed, there are many critiques of mainstreaming in develop- 
ment policy. Although intended to effect deep organizational and 
structural change (Hartsock 1981), mainstreaming may actually 
depoliticize radical agendas by incorporating “language” into tech- 
nocratic planning and programming without changing the reality 
on the ground (Hankivsky 2005). Mainstreaming has also been 
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critiqued for its “fuzzy” approach (Booth and Bennett 2002), result- 
ing in mixed or counterproductive application in practice, or being 
“everywhere but nowhere” (Tiessen 2007). In some cases, gender is 
simply equated with “women” without adequate attention to “the 
wider context of power relations caused by societally defined ... 
gender roles” (Groves 2005, 7; see also Clark-Kazak 2009a). Finally, 
the complexity of mainstreaming requires a long-term, multi-staged 
process (Donaghy 2004; Moser 2005). 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


It is clear that social age mainstreaming in Canada’s develop- 
ment policy and programming will not be an easy or fast process. 
However, it could be one way for Canada to make an important con- 
tribution to international aid approaches and to exhibit leadership 
beyond its fairly modest aid budget. Social age mainstreaming also 
presents an opportunity for Canadian politicians and civil servants 
to rethink the way we deliver aid, especially in the context of the 
transitions from CIDA to the Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade 
and Development (DFATD) and (most recently) to Global Affairs 
Canada (GAC). Changes in the political landscape, notably with the 
new Trudeau government’s attention to gender parity in cabinet 
and proactive stance on other diversity issues, also provide some 
potential space for change. 

Given the challenges of mainstreaming articulated above, it is 
important to demonstrate clearly the importance of age in develop- 
ment processes and the dangers of current age-blindness. While 
there is a growing body of scholarly literature on age and develop- 
ment, more data is needed, particularly in relation to elderly people 
in development contexts (see Lloyd-Sherlock 2000). Lessons from the 
UNHCR AGDM experience (Thomas and Beck 2010) and CIDA’s gen- 
der mainstreaming (Tiessen, this volume) indicate that the implied 
organizational change requires champions at high political and pol- 
icy levels, as well as working-level civil servants. To implement social 
age mainstreaming effectively, advocates for greater age-sensitivity 
in Canada’s international development assistance need to identify 
key people within Canada’s aid bureaucracy and provide them with 
the necessary data and tools. Given the important implementation 
role of non-governmental and private sector partners, allies from 
outside government could also encourage change within GAC. These 
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constituencies include organizations with an explicit mandate on age, 
such as members of the Child Rights Consortium, as well as orga- 
nizations focused on elderly people, for instance, HelpAge Canada. 
Canadian officials could also consult with colleagues at UNHCR to 
explore the degree to which their migration-specific policies could 
have broader applicability in development assistance. 

Finally, in the context of budget cuts and numerous critiques 
of Canada’s aid policy and programming, it is important for cham- 
pions of social age mainstreaming to present it as a positive way for 
Canadian aid to reinvent and reinvigorate itself. Canada’s Child and 
Youth Strategy, despite its “children-in-development” shortcomings 
described in this chapter, could be a first step towards a more com- 
prehensive and innovative way to make Canadian aid more inclusive 
and ultimately more effective. 
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Notes 


1. The “family-labor-substitution effect” refers to shared labour in con- 
texts of interdependent familial relationships. In Wydick’s study, 
microenterprise initiatives resulted in adult family members under- 
taking increased productive work outside the home. Children then 
“substituted” for their parent(s) in domestic reproductive labour, with 
detrimental impacts on their ability to attend school. 

2. This does not necessarily mean that gender mainstreaming has been 
effective. See, for example, Tiessen (2007), as well as Hankivsky (2005), 
Hartsock (1981), and Moser (2005). 

3. This is based on my experiences as a CIDA employee, as well as inter- 
views conducted when developing an action plan for conflict sensitivity 
(Clark 2007; Clark-Kazak 2008). 
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CHAPTER XII 


Canada’s Fragile States Policy: 
What Have We Accomplished and 
Where Do We Go from Here? 


David Carment and Yiagadeesen Samy 


hough bold and innovative, the Canadian International 

Development Agency’s (CIDA) early investments in fragile states 
analysis and network development held the organization to a level 
of high expectation, which has clearly failed to materialize in the 
form of a more effective policy. While sad for some, CIDA’s demise 
and absorption into the Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and 
Development (DFATD) in 2013 — renamed Global Affairs Canada 
(GAC) in 2015 — is even more unfortunate because its mandate, goals, 
and objectives were never properly understood or realized by the 
Harper government. If CIDA’s fragile states policy was not a success, 
it was not for lack of trying by individuals within CIDA. 

Our main argument is that CIDA faced serious conceptual, 
political, and organizational challenges in designing and implement- 
ing its fragile states policy. Though Canada allocated a significant 
and increasing amount of aid to fragile states in the last decade, the 
Canadian government squandered the opportunities for effective 
programming in fragile states due to those challenges.! DFATD (now 
GAC) unfortunately failed to realize early investments it made in 
fragile states and, rather than reinvigorate Canada’s engagement, the 
Harper government essentially abandoned them during its tenure. 
For example, the Stabilization and Reconstruction Task Force (START) 
failed to live up to its expectations and was essentially sidelined. 
The 2014 announcement of Canada’s new priority countries for its 
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aid was perhaps indicative of a shift towards commercial interests, 
rather than an increased focus on the most fragile states. 

Since coming to power in October 2015, the Liberal government 
has pushed forward with its plan to resettle more Syrian refugees in 
Canada in 2015-16. Depending on what the final numbers are, this 
could add a significant amount to official development assistance 
(ODA) in the form of in-donor refugee resettlement costs. The gov- 
ernment also committed $2.65 billion over five years to help develop- 
ing countries combat climate change, effectively doubling Canada’s 
“fast-start climate financing.” However, it remains unclear on how 
to work on, in, and with the world’s most fragile states, where the 
biggest development challenges remain, and which require long-term 
comprehensive strategies and multilateral commitments. Canada, 
unlike several other developed countries, has not committed to spend 
0.7 percent of its gross national income on ODA, nor does it have a 
clear timetable for how its ODA spending — and the proportion of 
ODA allocated to fragile states — will evolve in the coming years. 
Some questions remain, such as how Canada will renew its invest- 
ments in Africa, how it will grapple with the looming problems of 
climate change, and what the impact the latter has on conflict and 
refugee flows. 

Impatience for results and a lack of understanding of what 
the Canadian government was supposed to do in the most fragile 
situations have clearly played a role in this gradual abandonment of 
policies on fragile states after 2005. To be sure, state fragility is largely 
an abstract concept that defies easy interpretation and compartmen- 
talization, and it does not lend itself to simple analysis and policy 
prescription (Carment, Prest, and Samy 2010). Fragile states analysis 
is not an exact science, but the absence of a well-grounded, continu- 
ous assessment and functional networks for doing proper program 
evaluation and monitoring in the Canadian case have made policy 
prescription and implementation even more problematic. 


Canadian Aid Allocation to Fragile States 


To our knowledge, no one has systematically tracked the amount 
of Canadian aid allocated to fragile states and compared it to other 
donors’ assistance. The Canadian case is in fact not unique in this 
respect. Even though many fragile and conflict-affected states 
(FCAS) are among the largest recipients of bilateral aid from the 
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Development Assistance Committee of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD/DAC) donors, the latter do not 
clearly report what proportion of their aid goes to FCAS. For example, 
we could not find any direct data from USAID on the proportion of 
its aid that goes to FCAS. 

The International Network on Conflict and Fragility (INCAF), 
a subsidiary body of the OECD/DAC, has been monitoring financial 
flows from all DAC member countries to fragile states since 2006. 
In its 2012 report, INCAF used a list of forty-seven countries classi- 
fied as fragile, derived from the World Bank/African Development 
Bank/Asian Development Bank harmonized list of FCAS for 2012, 
and the Fund for Peace’s 2011 Failed States Index. The list was used 
to calculate resource flows for the period 2000-10 (OECD 2012). It 
was then updated in 2014 and 2015 to fifty-one and fifty countries 
respectively, in order to calculate resource flows for 2011 and 2012 
(OECD 2014; 2015). ODA to fragile states by all DAC member countries 
was US$53.4 billion (or 38 percent of total ODA) in 2011 (OECD 2014, 
24) and between 2007 and 2012, 53 percent of ODA was allocated to 
fragile countries (OECD 2015, 22). 

Using the various lists of fragile states from the OECD/INCAF 
reports (OECD 2012; 2014; 2015), we find that Canadian aid to fragile 
states went from 18.2 percent of Canada’s aid budget in 2001 to 32.6 
percent in 20122 If we also assume that the list for 2012 (OECD, 2015) 
is valid for 2013 and 2014, the proportions are 35.0 percent and 34.3 
percent respectively.? We thus see an upward trend in Canadian aid 
allocated to fragile states over the period 2001-14, with a peak of 40.4 
percent in 2006, and a decline in the final years of the Harper govern- 
ment. Similar to findings for DAC donors as a group, Canadian aid 
to fragile states is also highly concentrated, indicating the presence 
of aid darlings and orphans. For instance, in 2014, the top five recipi- 
ents of Canadian aid among the OECD/INCAF list of fifty fragile 
states (namely Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Syria, Bangladesh, and Haiti) 
received more than 38 percent of the funding allocated. 

To check the robustness of these findings, we also examined 
aid allocation to the top forty and top fifty (to get a rough match 
with the INCAF list) fragile states, using the annual fragility rank- 
ing produced by the Country Indicators for Foreign Policy (CIFP) 
project.* CIFP uses a definition that captures the multi-faceted nature 
of fragility by bringing together the interrelated aspects of poverty, 
conflict, and fragility (Carment, Prest, and Samy 2010). The resulting 
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Figure 1: Canadian Aid Allocation to Fragile States, 2001-2014 
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CIFP fragility index provides an annual cross-country fragility 
ranking, as well as several subcomponents of fragility. As a result, 
the list varies from one year to the next, as the rankings of countries 
change over time. 

As we can see in Figure 1 above, using the ranking produced 
by CIFP yields a very similar trend to the one obtained when using 
the INCAF list. Canadian aid allocation to the top forty or top fifty 
fragile states (as a percentage of total Canadian aid) has increased 
over the period 2001-14 from 22.3 and 31.4 percent respectively in 
2001 to 32.5 and 38.3 percent in 2014. The year-on-year changes also 
indicate that volatility in aid allocation is a problem, again something 
that has been noted elsewhere for aid allocated by DAC member 
countries to fragile states (Carment, Samy and Prest 2008). 

In the next two sections, we discuss the reasons that have pre- 
vented Canadian aid from being effective in these fragile situations. 


Conceptual and Organizational Challenges 


The complexity of dealing with, and responding to, fragile situations 
is reflected in the way CIDA generally allowed “a thousand flowers 
to bloom,” to support partner organizations, academics, and NGOs 
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that work on state fragility. Indeed, when it first appeared on the 
scene, as an idea in search of a policy, just around 9/11, the concept 
of state fragility brought a new and complex understanding of how 
donors and civil society interact and use analysis to support their 
policies. Given CIDA’s prior investments in conflict analysis, peace- 
building, public policy, and consultations with civil society, it could 
be assumed that the agency would have been prepared to address 
these challenges. Such was not the case, for a couple of reasons. 

First, if one examines the evolution of CIDA’s fragile states 
analysis and policy, we see that initially at least the organization 
relied on a number of initiatives that emphasized transparency, col- 
laboration, and value-based analysis. This is because, at the time, 
CIDA turned to the academic, humanitarian, and NGO community 
to build analytical support for its policy development. The truth is 
that a lot of the momentum and investments made during this period 
were either squandered or forgotten as various donors, including 
CIDA, scrambled to shift their emphasis from support to civil society 
(1994-2002) to state building (2003-14) with the onset of the Iraq war 
following 9/11 (Carment, Prest, and Samy 2010). 

A second conceptual problem is the way unstructured infor- 
mation reached the general public through modern technology, 
especially the Internet. State fragility as a concept is relatively 
abstract and mostly unclear in terms of cause and effect. However, 
its manifestations are more obvious. On the one hand, the unfiltered 
messaging through modern media of these symptoms worked to 
heighten public expectations for appropriate, effective, and timely 
responses to political crises, human rights violations, insurgency, 
complex emergencies, and natural disasters. On the other hand, 
media outlets typically picked up such events and retransmitted 
unstructured reporting, long before governments were able to con- 
struct the “situational awareness” necessary to develop a coherent 
and constructive policy. 

The net result was a rather weak organizational response by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade (DFAIT), 
which appeared to thrive on “situational ambiguity” and “institu- 
tional waffling.” Faced with a raw and unstructured flow of informa- 
tion and lacking certainty about the causes of such events, the most 
expedient policy choice for Canada was to sit and wait until com- 
pelled to act by an international mandate, public pressure, or politi- 
cal instruction. Bold, decisive, forward-looking action was in short 
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supply. For all intents and purposes, DFAIT appeared perfectly happy 
to follow and not lead. This applied equally to the development and 
application of specific fragile states analytical tools and policies, and 
to operational response strategies. For its part, CIDA had already laid 
out a comprehensive plan to develop Country Development Planning 
Frameworks (CDPFs). CDPFs were supposed to align with nationally 
owned poverty reduction strategies. In most cases, however, fragile 
states did not have these policy strategies because they are typically 
incapable of developing them. However, DFAIT and CIDA seldom 
worked well together. Such planning was shown to be ineffective and 
rarely applied because coherence and integration were anathema to 
the DFAIT and CIDA work ethic. 

Many noted a perceived need in the donor community for a 
greater degree of coordination among themselves, and Canada was 
no exception. In response, CIDA developed, among other things, a 
Post-Conflict Needs Assessment tool, in order to establish and align 
its policies with national priorities and to agree upon a division 
of labour that included the government and national civil society. 
However, CIDA used such an approach in only a few cases, and at 
the latest stages of conflict, such as Haiti and Sudan. Surprisingly, 
Afghanistan was not exposed to the same level of rigorous analysis 
and planning, despite the huge amounts invested there. 

More generally, when one considers the ambitious plans CIDA 
laid out in its core guidance document (CIDA 2008a), it is quite clear 
that conceptual clarity and organizational robustness were primary 
goals in principle and rhetoric. Under Paul Martin, CIDA spoke of 
whole-of-government approaches and using new instruments such 
as the Global Peace and Security Fund (GPSF) to more effectively 
engage fragile states. CIDA recognized that there was a need to have 
a strong operational capacity to deliver aid in flexible and responsive 
ways, including through Program Support Units. 

At the OECD/DAC level, with the exception of the INCAF work- 
ing group (which is a forum for knowledge sharing and learning 
across various donors, and tracks resource flows to fragile states), 
none of the initiatives has been properly realized. The Conflict, 
Peace and Development Cooperation Network, which was meant to 
mainstream conflict prevention and peacebuilding in development 
cooperation, is now a portal for training, but has been usurped by 
INCAF as a shared analytical resource. 
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Similarly, the Harper government halted, within a year of being 
elected in 2006, the whole-of-government initiatives, including the 
engagement of civil society and support of knowledge networks. 
Canada Corps, an interdepartmental body based within CIDA to 
promote good governance, mutated into the Office for Democratic 
Governance for a brief period and was then abandoned in 2007. 
Neither CIDA’s Policy Branch nor its geographical branches fully 
incorporated the available analytical tools and networks it had helped 
develop into its operational decision-making processes (CIFP 2006). 

When we consider how much analytical capacity the Canadian 
government has abandoned since 2005, it is sobering and disap- 
pointing, to say the least. These include several tools such as the 
“Conflict and Peace Analysis and Response Manual” (FEWER 1999) 
and the Peace and Conflict Impact Assessment (PCIA), which were 
never fully operationalized and integrated into policy making. The 
potential impact on CIDA policy of its own Peacebuilding Unit, 
DFAIT’s GPSF, and CIFP, to name a few, were also never fully inter- 
nalized. Indeed, prior to 2006, CIDA’s fragility policy was informed 
by other related initiatives that it supported and funded, including 
all those enunciated in the International Policy Statement (Canada 
2005) — namely the Responsibilities Agency, the Human Security 
Agenda, the GPSF, and START. Yet, despite previous attempts by 
CIDA, along with its domestic and international partners, to build 
continuity and consistency, the road travelled was uneven and 
inconsistent, occasionally heading off into dead ends and unending 
roundabouts. 

The best example of this failure is the scandal-plagued PCIA 
initiative, also known as the Conflict Sensitivity Approach, which, 
had it been properly realized and managed, would have made CIDA 
a leader in the field of fragility analysis. The ingredients for success 
were there. Between 1997 and 2003, CIDA’s Peacebuilding Unit, under 
the direction of Susan Brown, played a key role in advancing the 
role of analysis, assessment, and conflict-sensitive programming in 
conflict-plagued regions. Together with a number of international 
partners, a variety of NGOs, the Africa Peace Forum in Kenya, the 
Centre for Conflict Resolution in Uganda, and the Consortium of 
Humanitarian Agencies in Sri Lanka, CIDA pioneered the PCIA 
initiative. Domestic partners included the International Development 
Research Centre (IDRC) and DFAIT’s Peacebuilding and Human 
Security Division. 
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As noted by Carment, Prest, and Samy (2010, 195), “The PCIA 
initiative sought to create a series of tools to aid in programming and 
policy decision making. Though not concerned with fragile states 
per se, the initiative’s focus on early warning and early response, 
driven by objective analysis and risk assessment, clearly had much in 
common with recent efforts to enhance monitoring and assessment 
capability in fragile state environments.” Similarly, the methodol- 
ogy of the Forum on Early Warning and Early Response (FEWER) 
“was built on the understanding that no single analytical approach, 
whether data- or judgment-based, was capable of adequately cap- 
turing the complexity of risk potential or of providing a sufficient 
foundation upon which to develop policy-relevant early warnings.” 
The key contribution of the FEWER network was making explicit 
the fact that early warning represents a proactive political process 
whereby networks of organizations conduct analysis together in a 
collective effort to prevent likely events from occurring” (Carment, 
Prest, and Samy 2010, 60). 

Unfortunately, both the PCIA and the FEWER projects were 
never fully implemented, despite millions of dollars being spent 
through international and Canadian partners to support their rollout 
and development. The PCIA was modified so significantly that in the 
end it bore little resemblance to its original objective, which was to 
evaluate the impact of development assistance on conflict and fragil- 
ity.© PCIA tools paid for by CIDA through the CIFP project were also 
never applied. They were not even taken up by CIDA’s private sector 
and industrial relations units, where they could have played a role in 
strengthening multinational corporations and their corporate social 
responsibility obligations. Under the Harper government, DFATD 
showed no interest in developing these tools, preferring to depend 
on foreign capacities such as those developed by Washington-based 
think tanks. 


Political Challenges 


At the same time as the above issues became more complex and dif- 
ficult to apprehend, the ability of CIDA to respond in a timely and 
appropriate manner to emerging fragile states problems decreased. 
In retrospect, the political challenges that it faced were probably 
more acute than anything related to the conceptual and analytical 
problems outlined above. Rare is the example where CIDA ever made 
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a straightforward and compelling case for immediate, swift, and 
directed action — in spite of over twenty-five years of investment in 
preventive strategies, legal doctrines, and tools and capabilities for 
prevention and early warning. Indeed, a more compelling case can 
be made for developing bureaucratic responses that tend to be biased 
towards addressing symptoms, while deeper structural and cultural 
factors and related power asymmetries were left to unfold more or 
less on their own. For CIDA, this result is partly a consequence of a 
default or “lowest common denominator” political strategy in which 
efforts were made to be the least offensive to the largest number 
of people and partner countries, regardless of what the evidence 
suggested. 

Indeed, beginning in 2008, CIDA emphasized the need for more 
effective democratic systems, respect for human rights, and gender 
equality (CIDA 2008ab), but had very little to show for efforts in the 
most egregious cases of state fragility (such as the aforementioned 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, and South Sudan). This is mostly because 
the rhetoric rarely matched the reality, despite significant amounts 
of money being spent. The impact of such efforts, if any, was modest 
and the desire to pursue the least controversial policies was preferred 
over taking a hard, focused, and purposeful line (National Post 2012; 
Toronto Star 2013). 

In brief, despite being handed an excellent opportunity to stake 
new ground on state fragility after 9/11, CIDA faced an existential 
identity crisis more serious than any other major bureaucracy in 
the Canadian government. It faced two problems in this regard. 
First, CIDA was always an easy target for criticism. It was expected 
to deliver stability, security, and economic development to vastly 
underdeveloped fragile states, while still being held accountable to 
both Canadian taxpayers and its political masters. However, CIDA's 
Policy Branch never really tried to make the case that its aid was 
having a meaningful impact. The fact that CIDA had within its own 
leadership circles those who wanted it to integrate fully with DFAIT 
was not helpful. It is difficult to strike a bold independent course 
when that process is being undermined internally. 

This was certainly the case in Afghanistan, where CIDA 
was criticized for not meeting its objectives and DFAIT, despite 
having failed to deliver on its promises of regional stability, was 
not (Maloney 2008; National Post 2012). In particular, Pakistan’s 
influence on Afghanistan was all but ignored by the Canadian 
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government — even though that country’s impact on Afghanistan 
would have been DFAIT’s responsibility.’ It is possible that Canada’s 
representatives on the ground knew all along that Pakistan was 
undermining the Canadian mission, but their views apparently did 
not influence the policy process back in Ottawa (Carment 2011). In 
all aspects of policy making, from strategic analysis to public debate 
and intergovernmental cooperation, Canada appeared to have had 
no significant internal evaluation of or policy on Pakistan and the 
region until it introduced a rather undersized and somewhat super- 
ficial Canada Border Services Agency-led border training program 
in 2008, and initiated and supported the Dubai Peace process around 
the same time. 

The second problem was the continuing lack of real and genu- 
ine interest within the donor community, but within CIDA in par- 
ticular, in evidence-based decision making other than that which 
is narrowly focused on the state and state security. This major lack 
of interest characterized the Canadian government even before the 
election of the Conservatives in 2006, but has been acutely problem- 
atic since then. To recognize this as a genuine dilemma is, on the 
one hand, to come to terms with the political nature of response (let 
alone effective response) by donor agencies. On the other hand, no 
self-respecting policy analyst at CIDA publicly decried the lack of 
space for decisions formed on the basis of good empirical evidence. 
That fact and the unwillingness at the political level to do things 
based on evidence unless it is expedient have been disconcerting. 
Canada’s failure to heed the evidence may well come home to roost 
as the situation in the Middle East worsens. 

Perhaps advocacy and the incredible force that thousands of 
blogs represent can generate change in fragile states, but they were 
clearly not enough to elicit behavioural and attitudinal change within 
the Harper government.’ It is a sad fact that the Harper government 
did not draw on structured and systematic analysis to generate 
policy (Carment and Samy 2010). Most frameworks were not used 
for operational response. 

CIFP sought to provide the best possible capability for deci- 
sion makers to allocate resources according to costed options. We 
even developed a framework for informing relevance and impact 
assessment, laying out a procedure on working with desk officers 
and integrating their work into its own. We found that CIDA ignored 
results that did not speak positively of its efforts or were politically 
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sensitive. For example, CIFP’s Pakistan and Afghanistan reports both 
painted rather bleak but truthful pictures of the situations there, 
contrary to what the government was trying to communicate to the 
public at the time (CIFP 2007b; 2009). In the case of our Haiti report, 
we were asked to produce a more positive revised assessment, given 
the considerable investments that CIDA was making there (CIFP 
2007a). We attempted to do this, but still found some significant 
weaknesses. Haiti’s subsequent earthquake proved how accurate 
our original assessment was — with Haiti demonstrating that it was 
utterly incapable of lifting itself out of its political ineptitude and 
economic malaise. 

Ultimately, we found that these analytical frameworks can- 
not influence the political choices that governments make, but they 
can help determine if these choices are well informed and likely 
to be effective. We also found that our project was a tool in a game 
of one-upmanship among DAC contributors. The donors have two 
agendas: one is to make sure they are “in the game” by promoting 
and supporting research such as CIFP. Donors bring such research to 
the table, for instance at the OECD/DAC, and this gives them influ- 
ence and some ownership over the process. However, governments 
do not want to be held to independent analysis — even if it reflects 
their own input. 

We knew some of these problems would arise. CIFP’s briefs, 
handbooks, concept papers, and full country analyses were designed 
to tackle these issues by integrating as much as possible government 
input. Still we were not prepared for the rivalries that existed across 
departments within the government, which inhibited their willing- 
ness to work together in the design and support of a single capability 
and which detracted from our overall effort to work effectively with 
government in developing an evidence-based capacity for effective 
fragile states policy. 

According to Michael K., “we need fire inspectors (and fire 
brigades for when our inspections fail) and we need people look- 
ing at the processes around how we build all kinds of different 
buildings — extending the fire analogy. To further complicate this, 
response to violence, armed violent conflict, and fragility tends to 
be more politically controversial than responding to health pan- 
demics or even a humanitarian crisis (or fires) ... and we don’t even 
do exante assessments so we ‘do no harm’ effectively where we are 
working” (quoted in Conflict Early Warning and Early Response 
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2008). Politicians have little to gain from focusing on structural 
causes of fragility. Paradoxically, information about impending prob- 
lems was always heard, but rarely heeded. As a result, the default 
policy and operational response were not so much to ignore these 
warnings as to limit the response to what was politically expedient, 
rather than to undertake the steps necessary to be able to respond 
at the level that would be needed over the long term to deal with 
deep-seated structural risks. 

Tackling the structural problems of fragility was the biggest 
challenge for CIDA, in part because no politician will reap any politi- 
cal gain. Paradoxically, information about impending problems was 
always heard, but rarely heeded. As a result, the default policy and 
operational response was not so much to ignore these warnings as 
to limit the response to what was politically expedient, rather than 
to undertake the steps necessary to be able to respond at the level 
that would be needed over the long term to deal with deep-seated 
structural risks. 


Conclusion 


As aid flows increased since the early 2000s and larger funding enve- 
lopes became available for fragile states, donors were in a position 
to do immense good. However, they can also do harm if they fail to 
assess the impact of their actions. In fragile contexts, donors such as 
Canada have an even greater responsibility to ensure that aid is care- 
fully monitored by applying impact assessment tools at every stage. 
This would help countries at the bottom of the fragility spectrum, 
including those that have signed up for the New Deal, improve their 
political, economic, and social indicators.’ 

As argued and explained above, CIDA, despite good intentions, 
faced several challenges in designing and implementing its fragile 
states policy. When it comes to realizing all the earlier work, concep- 
tual development, and network building, its policy on state fragility 
was weakened to the point that by 2006 it could no longer claim 
leadership in the area. Evidence of this failure includes the failure 
to mainstream effective early warning and early response properly 
into the policy domains of government agencies; pockets of expertise 
largely dwindled, and there remains limited synergy and sharing. 
Most of the support to the development of fragile states initiatives has 
been picked up by other donors. Canada has forfeited its leadership 
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role in network development. The implications are significant for the 
inclusion of Southern perspectives into Northern decision-making 
processes, because the South has civil society networks to which 
Canada is no longer connected. 

Ad hoc, unstructured, and unsystematic approaches to state 
fragility within the Canadian government persist. Failed and fragile 
state policies are usually not informed by regular situation analyses. 
Where such analyses are factored into programming, it is often a 
“one-off” exercise or an external analysis that does not reflect local 
perspectives. The impact of prevention activities has been reduced 
because of a lack of coordination and strategy emanating from the 
Harper government, which was not interested in public policy. 
Frequently, key actors (including NGOs, governments, multilateral 
organizations, and civil society groups) operate in isolation and do 
not properly coordinate activities across sectors. This often results 
from a lack of common analysis and the lack of multi-agency plan- 
ning forums for the development of joint prevention strategies. An 
important step for the Liberal government would thus be the creation 
of an independent research body to provide crucial evidence-based 
frameworks and benchmarks for evaluating aid effectiveness, as 
well as critical analysis tools in support of aid allocation decisions. 


Notes 


1. Baranyi and Khan, this volume, examine Canadian assistance to five 
specific conflict-affected and fragile states: Bangladesh, Ethiopia, Mali, 
Pakistan, and Palestine (West Bank and Gaza). 

2. Canadian aid data was obtained from the Canadian International 
Development Platform (2015). 

3. This is not an unfair assumption because countries tend to remain 
fragile for long periods of time and most are still classified as fragile 
by various organizations. 

4. David Carment is principal investigator of this project and Yiagadeesen 
Samy senior research associate. The CIFP project has received funding 
from the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade, the 
Department of National Defence, and CIDA, among others. 

5. “FEWER’s integrated approach has since become the basis for a number 
of methodological frameworks employed by the UN system” (Carment, 
Prest, and Samy 2010, 195), as well as national governments. 

6. Compare the original intent of PCIA (Bush 1998; 2013) with the final 
product (Conflict Sensitivity Consortium 2012). 
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7. DFAIT (whose contributions were historically focused on the regional, 
political, and diplomatic side of the ledger) and CIDA had complemen- 
tary international mandates and significant programming and opera- 
tional resources for crisis response and fragile states. DFAIT’s START 
and GPSF were supposed to support important targeted responses to 
international crises, peacebuilding, conflict prevention, security-system 
reform, and associated democratization work, as well as coordinate 
whole-of-government responses to natural disasters and complex 
emergencies. 

8. We are indebted to Patrick Meier and “Michael K.” for these insights on 
the strengths and weaknesses of early warning. See our email exchange 
in Conflict Early Warning and Early Response (2008). We thank them 
both for these and other exchanges. Some of what follows draws on 
David Carment’s emails reproduced therein. Michael K.’s full name, 
employer, and position, although known to us, are not revealed on the 
website. 

g. The so-called New Deal for international engagement in fragile states is 
an innovative model of partnership between FCAS and DAC members. 
Signed by forty countries, including Canada, it sets out five peacebuild- 
ing and state-building goals that are based on principles of country 
leadership rather than the dictates of the donor community. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Canada and Development in Other 
Fragile States: Moving beyond 
the “Afghanistan Model” 


Stephen Baranyi and Themrise Khan 


efore 2013, Canadian government officials often cited 
Afghanistan as an example of successful whole-of-govern- 
ment engagement in fragile states. Official Ottawa lauded the 
Afghanistan taskforce system, with its extensive coordination of 
Canadian efforts from Ottawa down to the Provincial Reconstruction 
Team in Kandahar, as the gold standard for joined-up approaches 
(GOC 2012a). The 2012 peer review of Canada’s development coopera- 
tion, carried out by the Development Assistance Committee of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD/ 
DAC), endorsed that view by praising Canada’s “effective whole- 
of-government approach to disaster response and fragile states, 
particularly in Afghanistan and Haiti” (OECD 2012, 9). It recom- 
mended that Canada’s “assistance to other partner countries would 
be more effective if it applied the relevant program considerations 
emerging from Afghanistan in those contexts” (OECD 2012, 12). Such 
considerations included ensuring high-level commitment from key 
departments, following the integrated approach down to the coun- 
try level, injecting sufficient human and financial resources, and 
streamlining programming processes. Curiously, the DAC assessment 
focused almost entirely on “front-end” factors and did not refer to 
the considerable evidence of poor downstream results. 
Non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and scholars have 
questioned that rosy reading of Canada’s record in Afghanistan 
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and other fragile and conflict-affected states (FCAS). Early on, the 
Canadian Council for International Co-operation suggested that 
joined-up approaches subordinated aid to security objectives and 
undermined poverty reduction in the poorest countries of the South 
(CCIC 2006). Banerjee (2008; 2010; 2013) grounded that critique in 
experience-based analyses of Canadian engagement in Afghanistan. 
Brown (2008) and Swiss (2012) suggested that the “securitization” 
of aid affected a wider swath of Canadian development policies. 
Together with Carment and Samy (2012), they also questioned the 
degree to which Canadian official development assistance (ODA) had 
been effective in high-profile FCAS — in terms of Canadian value- 
for-money or in terms of global aid effectiveness criteria rooted in 
the Paris Declaration. 

However, based on a systematic comparison of Canadian 
involvement in Afghanistan, Haiti, and Sudan, Baranyi and Paducel 
(2012) argued that the effectiveness and securitization of aid varied 
significantly — from high securitization and very low effectiveness 
in Afghanistan, to lower securitization, greater conflict-sensitivity, 
and slightly higher effectiveness in the other two high-priority 
FCAS. This chapter extends that line of analysis to other contexts 
that the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) did 
not categorize as fragile. Historically, CIDA distinguished between 
programming in FCAS such as Afghanistan, where “programming 
objectives align closely with Canadian foreign policy objectives 
associated with regional and global security and stability,” and in 
low-income countries (LICs), which “face pervasive poverty and 
limited institutional capacity, but have broadly stable governance 
and public security” (CIDA 2013, 17, 19). 

That distinction may have been justified in the immediate 
post-9/11 era, when some CIDA officials sought to protect the 
agency’s space from further incursion by central agencies or other 
government departments. Is the distinction still useful today, given 
the integration of development cooperation into the department now 
called Global Affairs Canada (GAC)? What do the sudden shifts from 
stability to fragility in LICs such as Mali, and the relative success of 
development cooperation in LICs such as Bangladesh, suggest about 
the possibilities for more two-way learning across the fragility- 
stability spectrum? Finally, to what extent has Canadian ODA been 
linked to commercial objectives in those countries, as suggested by 
some critics? 


Canada and Development in Other Fragile States 


This chapter explores those issues by drawing insights from 
five cases where Canadian involvement has been extensive but where 
state fragility has varied significantly. We call them “other” FCAS 
because, aside from the West Bank and Gaza, they have not recently 
suffered from the intensity of violent conflict or other forms of fragil- 
ity found in Afghanistan, Haiti, and Sudan. That difference explains 
in part why the Canadian government has not historically considered 
them FCAS. Yet as suggested by Table 1 and the fragility indices on 
which it is based, each of our five cases is affected in distinct ways 
by governance crises, weak state capacity, armed conflict, foreign 
military intervention, or extreme vulnerability to natural disasters. 


Table 1. Sampled Cases with ODA and FCAS Rankings 


Country Canadian ODA Rank (2014) FCAS Rank (2015) 
Ethiopia 1 20 
Bangladesh 6 32 
Mali 14 30 
Pakistan 17 B 
West Bank and Gaza 19 43 


Sources: FCAS rankings are based on Fund for Peace (2015), except the ranking for the West 
Bank and Gaza, which is based on Carment and Samy (2012). Canadian ODA rankings by 
disbursement volume are based on GAC (2015a). 


We selected these cases based on two criteria: inclusion in the 
top twenty Canadian ODA recipients and the top fifty FCAS on stan- 
dard fragility indices. We excluded Afghanistan, Haiti, and Sudan 
because they have been analyzed elsewhere (Baranyi 2014; Baranyi 
and Paducel 2012). We included the West Bank and Gaza (also known 
as the Occupied Palestinian Territories or Palestine) because that case 
has not been adequately analyzed from a Canadian development and 
security angle, even though CIDA classified it as a fragile state. There 
are no cases in the Americas, since Haiti is the only country in the 
region that ranks in the top twenty partners for Canadian coopera- 
tion by volume of disbursements. Other African FCAS, such as the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo and Somalia, also fit our selection 
criteria, but we excluded them to keep the sample size manageable 
for a focused comparison. 

In searching for answers to the questions noted above, we com- 
pared three aspects of Canadian whole-of-government engagement 
in the five contexts: (1) the extent to which Canada’s ODA has been 
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effective in developmental terms; (2) the degree to which Canadian 
aid has been securitized, as opposed to conflict-sensitive; (3) and 
the extent to which aid been commercialized. Our understanding of 
development effectiveness is rooted in the Paris Declaration and sub- 
sequent international norms, which assume that ODA will be more 
effective if it is nationally “owned,” aligned with national priorities 
and systems, harmonized among donors, managed for development 
results, and based on the mutual accountability of partners. Despite 
their limitations, those standards are widely accepted, at least among 
Western donors, and have generated a significant body of compa- 
rable, longitudinal OECD/DAC data for most of our cases. 

To analyze the connections between security and development 
programming, we used the standards codified in the OECD/DAC 
Principles for Good International Engagement in Fragile States and 
Situations (OECD 2007). That text called for the recognition of links 
between political, security, and development goals, yet it urged 
OECD governments to emphasize the prevention of violent conflicts 
(i.e., “conflict-sensitivity”) through the coherent use of all policy 
instruments. It stressed the principles of taking context specificities 
as the starting point for international engagement and the impera- 
tive of doing no harm — for example, when deciding in which sectors 
to use ODA, with which partners and to what ends. In the comple- 
mentary OECD/DAC Guidelines for Security System Reform and 
Governance (OECD 2004), Western donors approved the use of ODA 
to support the development of state security institutions such as the 
police, but within clear parameters that excluded the use of ODA to 
support the repression of legitimate civilian opposition or directly 
strengthening the counterinsurgency capacities of Southern govern- 
ments. The use of ODA to support such security-driven strategies is 
what we call the “securitization” of aid (Baranyi and Paducel 2012). 
OECD/DAC standards enable us to situate Canadian ODA on a spec- 
trum ranging from securitization to conflict-sensitive development. 

With regard to the commercialization of development coopera- 
tion, international norms are less clear. As such, we take the extent 
to which ODA is tied to Canada’s commercial goals and to specific 
trade or foreign investment promotion activities as a starting point 
to assess degrees of commercialization. This exploratory analysis 
is intended as a baseline for future studies on the consequences of 
Ottawa’s aim of forging a rapprochement between Canada’s aid efforts 
and its trade plus investment efforts. 


Canada and Development in Other Fragile States 


This chapter makes four main arguments. First, we show how 
the development effectiveness of Canadian cooperation varies across 
countries, from being quite low in the West Bank and Gaza as well as 
in Pakistan, to somewhat better in Ethiopia and Mali, to fairly high 
in Bangladesh. Second, we suggest that the extent to which develop- 
ment cooperation is securitized, rather than conflict-sensitive, also 
varies: from high securitization in the West Bank and Gaza, to less 
securitization in Ethiopia, Mali, and Pakistan, to little securitization 
and considerable conflict-sensitivity in Bangladesh. Third, we argue 
that the commercialization of ODA is not a major concern in any of 
these cases. In Bangladesh, we suggest that there is complementar- 
ity between ODA and trade relations. Finally, we build on those 
observations to conclude that it is time to rethink CIDA’s traditional 
distinction between fragile states and low-income countries, and to 
foster more two-way learning across that spectrum, instead of assum- 
ing that the Afghanistan model is the appropriate template for all 
whole-of-government interventions in fragile contexts. 

Our research is based mostly on publicly accessible primary 
documents and secondary literature. Given space limitations, it is not 
possible to provide deep background, though key characteristics of 
each case are noted. We do not analyze aspects such as the institu- 
tional processes that undermined Canadian programming in FCAS 
because they are addressed by Carment and Samy (this volume). 


Canadian Development Cooperation in FCAS 


Size, Modalities, and Priorities 

Canada’s development programming in this sample has reflected 
major trends in Canadian cooperation since 2001, notably its budget 
increases until 2011 and its concentration in a limited number of 
“countries of focus.” Beyond those general trends, ODA levels and 
modalities were influenced by events in each context, as suggested 
by the data in Table 2. 

Ethiopia has consistently been the largest recipient of ODA 
in our sample — and was the largest Canadian country program in 
the world in 2013-14. However, in 2006, Canada cut bilateral aid to 
Ethiopia, following the government's alleged fraud and violence dur- 
ing the 2005 national elections, redirecting ODA through multi-donor 
trust funds and NGOs (OECD 2012, 110). Mali received less but still 
considerable ODA during the 2001-11 decade, most of it channelled 
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Table 2. Canadian ODA to Sample Cases, 2007-2014 
(in C$ millions) 


2007. 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 
Country 08 09 10 11 12 13 14 
Ethiopia 118 146 176 211 177 208 186 
Bangladesh 98 110 120 121 96 96 108 
Mali 78 96 131 129 125 80 87 
Pakistan 75 103 75 130 167 107 74 
West Bank 42 46 68 67 78 65 65 
and Gaza 


Source: CIDP (2013; 2016). 


through general budget support. After the military coup in April 
2012, Ottawa also suspended government-to-government coopera- 
tion to Mali. Pakistan and Bangladesh have also received significant 
levels of development assistance. In Pakistan, Canada channelled 
most of its ODA through multilateral and civil society organizations. 
In Bangladesh, those modalities have also been important, though 
considerable cooperation has also been channelled through govern- 
ment programs. The West Bank and Gaza received the lowest level of 
ODA in our sample, mostly as humanitarian aid channelled through 
multilateral agencies and Canadian NGOs. 

According to Canada’s country strategy documents, between 
2007 and 2009, priorities in these countries ranged from private sector 
development and democratic governance to basic education, natural 
resource management, and gender equality (CIDA 200gabc). Country 
priorities became somewhat more focused in 2009, in line with the 
Canadian government’s revised aid effectiveness strategy. 


Effectiveness 

The country reports of the 2011 Paris Declaration (PD) Survey sug- 
gest that the effectiveness of Canadian ODA has varied across the 
five cases, at least on certain indicators (OECD 2011abcd).? It has been 
most aligned with government priorities and systems in Bangladesh. 
In Ethiopia and Mali, Canadian cooperation has aligned with govern- 
ment priorities, but it largely disengaged from government systems 
after the 2005 governance crisis in Ethiopia and the 2012 coup in Mali. 
Canada-Pakistan cooperation is the least aligned with government 
systems. 


Canada and Development in Other Fragile States 


Although the Canadian government has reported on devel- 
opment results in all cases since 2007, it is difficult to match those 
reports with host country results data. This seems partly attributable 
to weak development evaluation systems in those countries. It also 
reflects the problematic performance of Canada and its host country 
partners with regard to the PD principle of mutual accountability. 
That pattern seems to apply across the board, even in relatively 
enabling contexts such as Bangladesh. 

The Canadian government also suggests that its aid has 
been fairly effective in the West Bank and Gaza, where Canadian 
assistance priorities have been aligned with priorities codified in 
key documents, including the 2008-2011 Palestinian Reform and 
Development Plan (GOC 2013). Canada can also credibly claim that it 
coordinates with Western donors and with the Palestinian Authority 
in the West Bank via key sector working groups, such as the security 
and justice working groups. However, Ottawa’s claims about devel- 
opment results should be treated with caution, given the compelling 
questions that have been posed about the effectiveness of aid in the 
context of protracted occupation (Abu-Zahra and Kay 2012; Ibrahim 
and Beaudet 2012). 

The evolution of CIDA’s engagement in Ethiopia illustrates the 
challenges of remaining engaged in LICs when they drift towards 
authoritarian governance. The last evaluation of CIDA’s Ethiopia 
program suggested that after the 2005 electoral crisis, CIDA managed 
to balance support for the poverty reduction agenda of the govern- 
ment with a consistent message on human rights and democratic 
governance (CIDA 2010, x). However, the report acknowledged that 
CIDA missed an historic opportunity to significantly scale up its 
support to Ethiopian civil society and thereby foster the social base 
for longer-term democratization (CIDA 2010, 16). 

The Ethiopian experience is not unique. The difficulties of 
adapting cooperation with LICs when apparently good governance 
degenerates into major crises raise profound questions about simple 
distinctions between LICs and FCAS. As we will demonstrate in 
the next section, the cases of Ethiopia and Mali also underscore the 
importance of building conflict sensitivity into programming early 
on in such contexts, despite their image of stability. 

The Liberal government elected in October 2015 took the bold 
step of publishing its ministerial mandate letters. As a result, the 
public knows that the International Development Minister has been 
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directed, among other things, to “refocus Canada’s development 
assistance on helping the poorest and most vulnerable, and support- 
ing fragile states” (Trudeau 2015). By early 2016, there had been no 
change in country priorities or strategies that might affect the cases 
in our sample. However, the new government’s commitment to accept 
Syrian refugees and otherwise respond to the humanitarian crisis 
in the Middle East may generate shifts in ODA allocations. We will 
return to this issue at the end of the chapter. 


From Securitization to Conflict Sensitivity 


As explained in the introduction, the distinction between securiti- 
zation and conflict sensitivity enables us to situate our cases on a 
spectrum ranging from the Palestinian Territories, where Canadian 
ODA has become quite securitized, through Pakistan, Mali, and 
Ethiopia, where traces of securitization are present, to cases such 
as Bangladesh, where development-security linkages appear more 
conducive to conflict prevention. 

Canada’s engagement in the West Bank and Gaza was trans- 
formed by the Harper government. From 1948 to 2006, Ottawa main- 
tained an even-handed approach to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, 
supporting peacekeeping through the United Nations and maintain- 
ing a small ODA program focused on relief, social development, and 
dialogue on Palestinian refugees’ rights (Bell et al. 2007; Funk 2007). 
However, after the violent fragmentation of the Palestinian territories 
in 2006, the Conservative government doubled its assistance and 
developed new projects aiming to “establish a safe environment in 
the West Bank conducive to Israel’s security priorities” (DFATD 2012, 
1). Those projects included counter-terrorism capacity building for 
the Palestinian Authority and support for Joint Operations Centres 
with the Israeli Defence Force, linked to the deployment of Canadian 
security personnel embedded in the US and European Union security 
assistance missions. They also included using ODA to support jus- 
tice sector projects such as strengthening the Palestinian Authority 
Prosecution Services and building new courthouses. Ottawa justified 
those projects in terms that echo OECD/DAC norms on security- 
development linkages. Yet critics seem correct in viewing Canadian 
and broader Western assistance since 2006 as driven largely by the 
aim of modernizing the Palestinian Authority in the West Bank, 
while keeping it subservient to Israeli security interests and isolating 
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Hamas (which Ottawa lists as a terrorist organization) in the Gaza 
Strip (Brynen 2007; Ibrahim and Beaudet 2012). 

Canadian cooperation with Pakistan, Mali, and Ethiopia differs 
significantly from that approach. In Pakistan, post-9/11 concerns 
about Islamic terrorism also affected the rationale of Canadian 
programming, particularly in education and in the conflict-affected 
province of Balochistan, which borders on Afghanistan (Lee 2013). 
However, Ottawa did not establish a security assistance program 
and does not seem to have aligned other elements of the CIDA pro- 
gram on security objectives. Development programming does not 
appear to have been particularly conflict-sensitive either, notably in 
Balochistan, and instead focused on socio-economic development “to 
support Canadian interests in Afghanistan” (CIDA 2009b, 3). 

There is more historical evidence of conflict-sensitivity in Mali, 
where CIDA programming was framed by the goals of democratic 
development and peacebuilding in the early 1990s. That sensitivity 
dwindled after 9/11, with the abandonment of substantial CIDA 
support to decentralization in the North (McGregor 2013). With the 
rise of Al-Qaeda in the Islamic Maghreb and the kidnapping of two 
former Canadian diplomats, Canadian policy took on a harder edge. 
That shift was reflected in Canadian counter-terror assistance to the 
Malian Army in 2011-12 (Pugliese 2011; 2012). As mentioned above, 
Canada cut government-to-government assistance after the coup, but 
the retrenchment of ODA programming in southern Mali suggests 
that Ottawa will have a difficult time addressing the factors underly- 
ing the renewed North-South conflict (McGregor 2013). 

In Ethiopia, Canada displayed more consistent conflict-sen- 
sitivity when it cut government-to-government cooperation after 
the ruling party and security forces committed grave violations of 
human rights during the 2005 elections (OECD 2012, 110). Despite 
Ethiopia’s importance for the West in the Horn of Africa, Canada did 
not establish a security assistance program and does not appear to 
have overtly aligned its ODA with Western regional security goals. 
Nonetheless, the spectacular growth of the Ethiopia program as the 
largest recipient of Canadian ODA in 2011-12, despite the authoritar- 
ian record of the regime in Addis Ababa, suggests that geopolitics 
can influence development cooperation more subtly. 

In Bangladesh, there has been no drift towards the securiti- 
zation of aid and more progress towards conflict-sensitive policy 
coherence. The Bangladeshi Army has long benefited from Canada’s 
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Military Training Assistance Program. Most of that training seems to 
be linked to the country’s participation in UN peacekeeping opera- 
tions. Indeed, Ottawa frames its relations with Bangladesh as part of 
a broader partnership that includes converging positions on regional 
and global security issues, notably on international peacekeeping 
(GOC 2014). 

The distance between Canada’s support for counter-terror 
operations in Palestine or even Mali and its approach in Bangladesh 
highlights both the risks of securitization in certain FCAS and the 
potential of conflict-sensitive policy coherence in others. It also 
validates the idea of situating Canada’s involvement in different 
FCAS along a spectrum of development-security relationships that 
runs from complete securitization at one end to consistent conflict 
sensitivity at the other, a point to which we will return in the last 
section of this chapter. 


Commercialization 


What is the relationship between Canadian trade and development 
cooperation in these cases? As suggested in Table 3, there is no simple 
correlation between volumes of Canadian trade and development 
cooperation with these countries. Canada trades little with Ethiopia, 
its largest ODA partner. It trades much more with Bangladesh and 
Pakistan, but very little with Mali, and apparently little with the 
Palestinian Territories.’ 


Table 3. Sampled Cases with ODA Rankings and Trade Volumes 


Canadian ODA Rank | Two-Way Trade in C$ Millions 
Country (2014) (2014) 
Ethiopia 1 161.5 
Bangladesh 6 1,933.8 
Mali 14 12.7 
Pakistan 17 703.9 
West Bank and Gaza 19 N/A 


Sources: ODA rankings are taken from GAC (2015a) and trade statistics from GAC (2015b). 


Due to lack of data on Canadian foreign direct investment (FDI) 
for our sample, it is also difficult to establish clear links between 
Canadian FDI and ODA. However, anecdotal evidence suggests that 
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Canadian investments are significant in some contexts. For instance, 
in Ethiopia, thirteen Canadian companies have signed contracts 
for the exploration of potash and precious and base metals, with a 
registered capital of C$6.5 million (GOC 2012b). Canadian mining 
firms are active in Mali (Cousineau and Mackrael 2013). In addition, 
an important Foreign Investment Protection Agreement was signed 
between Ottawa and Bamako in 2014. Yet there does not appear to 
be a direct relationship between the content of Canadian develop- 
ment cooperation and business involvement in these countries. For 
example, in Ethiopia, despite Canadian firms’ growing interests in 
mining, ODA remains focused on food security, health, and strength- 
ening democratic institutions. 

Canada’s growing trade relations with Bangladesh illustrate 
the indirect synergies that can be nurtured between trade and ODA. 
Indeed, Bangladesh is one of the countries that has benefited from 
the reduction of Canadian tariff barriers on garment manufactures 
and other imports from least developed countries in 2003 (Weston 
2003). Ottawa’s decision to provide assistance to improve health and 
safety practices in the Bangladeshi garment industry, in the wake of 
an industrial catastrophe in Dhaka (DFATD 2013a), suggests that the 
linkages between trade and ODA might grow tighter. That could be 
positive, but it seems wise for scholars to monitor that scenario in 
Bangladesh, as well as in FCAS such as Ethiopia and Mali, to under- 
stand if Ottawa’s renewed drive to promote Canadian commerce 
might undermine conflict-sensitive and sustainable development. 
With the new Liberal government’s enhanced focus on climate 
change, there may also be a need to align commercial interests to 
“clean” trade and technologies, especially with developing countries 
such as Bangladesh, which is bearing the brunt of climate change 
in South Asia. 


Conclusions and Options 


Our study of Canadian development engagement in a range of fragile 
states other than the high-profile cases of Afghanistan, Haiti, and 
Sudan, enables us to extend Baranyi and Paducel’s (2012) analysis to 
other contexts. It suggests that the effectiveness and securitization of 
aid in lower-profile cases have varied significantly — from question- 
able effectiveness and high securitization in West Bank and Gaza, to 
lower securitization yet limited effectiveness in Ethiopia, Mali, and 
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Pakistan, to more conflict-sensitivity and effectiveness in Bangladesh. 
The shifts from stability to fragility in LICs such as Ethiopia and 
Mali, and the relative success of development cooperation in LICs 
such as Bangladesh, suggest that it would be useful to draw (context- 
appropriate) lessons from the latter, rather than assuming that the 
“Afghanistan model” should be applied to all FCAS. The cases of 
Ethiopia and Mali certainly highlight the importance of building 
conflict sensitivity into programming in such contexts, despite their 
historic image of stability. The 2013 evaluation of Canada’s Mali 
country program pointed towards the need for “additional resources 
and tools to more thoroughly analyze risk scenarios, and make rel- 
evant plans and adaptation measures” (DFATD 2013b). It also noted 
that this approach would be useful “for the Mali Program as well as 
other CIDA Country Programs operating in countries in conflict” 
(DFATD 2013b). 

The differences between Canada’s counter-terror capacity build- 
ing in the Palestinian Territories and Mali, versus Ottawa’s approach 
in Bangladesh, clearly underscore the risks of securitization in certain 
FCAS and the potential of conflict-sensitive policy coherence in oth- 
ers. Together, these cases suggest that it is useful to look beyond the 
one-way application of lessons from whole-of-government involve- 
ment in Afghanistan, to more two-way learning across a wider range 
of cases on the fragility-stability spectrum. 

Some of these lessons appear to have been drawn in official 
Ottawa. In 2012, Canada scaled down its aid program in Afghanistan, 
in line with the reduction of Western forces on the ground (GOC 
2012). In January 2013, it announced a freeze on new Canadian 
aid to Haiti, pending a review of the apparently slim development 
results on the ground (Fantino 2013). Around the same time, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs John Baird declared that Canada would 
not be dragged into “another Afghanistan” in Mali (Murray 2013). 
Development programming in Pakistan and Sudan, as well as the 
West Bank and Gaza, were also placed under review. As a result of 
those reviews, in July 2014 Pakistan was moved from being a country 
of focus to becoming a “development partner” with a more modest 
ODA program (DFATD 2014). So despite earlier claims about the suc- 
cess of Canadian whole-of-government programming in Afghanistan, 
the “Afghan model” seems unlikely to become the template for 
Canadian engagement in other FCAS. 
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Nonetheless, our comparative analysis suggests that while 
Canada may continue to scale down assistance to FCAS where 
results fall dramatically short of Western expectations, it will con- 
tinue to provide assistance to most countries. In cases with relatively 
stable governance such as Bangladesh, government-to-government 
cooperation and support to civil society may remain the preferred 
modalities, partly because they have demonstrated fairly satisfactory 
results. Despite its concerns about democratic governance and poor 
development results in Ethiopia, Mali, and Pakistan, Ottawa will 
stay involved because of their regional importance. In the West Bank 
and Gaza, where policies and their outcomes are more profoundly 
contested at the national and international levels, Ottawa will prob- 
ably be more cautious and channel relatively low levels of funding 
through international and civil society organizations. Humanitarian 
assistance is likely to endure as a major component of cooperation 
programs there and in other FCAS, with predictably negative con- 
sequences for national ownership and development sustainability. 

The chapter also suggests that development-security linkages 
will vary considerably in different FCAS. The degree of securitization 
that emerged in Afghanistan is unlikely to be replicated in other con- 
texts. Nonetheless, a significant security assistance portfolio linked to 
justice sector programming may endure in the West Bank and Gaza, 
due to its connections with Western and Israeli geopolitical interests. 
Ottawa may be tempted to take a similar approach in Mali, given 
the latter’s increasing regional importance, though Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper’s reaction to calls for Canadian military interven- 
tion in early 2013 suggests that caution may also prevail there. At the 
other end of the spectrum, there should be opportunities to cultivate 
more positive development-security linkages in Bangladesh, where a 
multi-dimensional development partnership fits well with conflict- 
sensitive capacity building for UN-mandated peacekeeping. 

Our preliminary exploration of links between Canada’s com- 
mercial and ODA relations suggests that there is only modest cause 
for concern about the commercialization of ODA in these contexts. In 
Bangladesh, commercial ties may keep expanding in ways that com- 
plement ODA-based cooperation. In countries such as Ethiopia, Mali, 
and Pakistan, where commercial activity is more risky due to state 
fragility or armed conflict, Ottawa will likely use ODA to nurture an 
environment for future investment and trade. Given the announce- 
ment in 2014 of new ODA programs in Benin, Burkina Faso, the 
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Democratic Republic of the Congo, Mongolia, and Myanmar, where 
Canadian commercial interests could converge with problematic 
governance to generate high risks for many stakeholders, and given 
the government's aim of fostering synergies between FDI and ODA, 
this dimension of our study clearly requires further examination. 

Finally, our analysis calls into question CIDA’s traditional 
distinction between FCAS and LICs. As we have seen in the cases 
of Ethiopia, Mali, and Pakistan, the distinction between FCAS and 
states with “broadly stable governance and public security” is some- 
times based more on wishful thinking than on a rigorous under- 
standing of conditions in these societies. Viewing such partners as 
moving along a spectrum of fragility over time may enable Canada 
to adapt its cooperation more wisely in fluid contexts. It may also 
enable GAC to draw on relevant lessons from less fragile states such 
as Bangladesh to inform policy in more fragile contexts, rather than 
trying to apply a problematic “Afghanistan model” in all FCAS. 

There is considerable convergence between the lessons one 
can draw from these contexts and the learning codified in the New 
Deal for Engagement in Fragile States, a document signed by OECD 
donors (including Canada) and nineteen self-designated FCAS in 
2011 (IDPS 2013). The New Deal’s core principles — letting FCAS 
lead their own development processes; prioritizing legitimate poli- 
tics, peoples’ security, and employment; and remaining engaged in 
partnerships over the long run — echo the norms that have governed 
cooperation in contexts such as Bangladesh. The New Deal and its 
follow-up processes embody other lessons learned in FCAS over the 
past decade, including the need to help partner countries conduct 
their own fragility assessments and the importance of using common 
assessments to orient external assistance. GAC might be in a better 
position to practice such conflict-sensitive programming, as envis- 
aged by Carment and Samy (this volume). The merger might even 
enable the department to provide coherent advice about the risks 
of unduly commercializing ODA in contexts of fragile governance, 
particularly in the extractive sector. 

While such advice was not always heeded by the Harper gov- 
ernment, it may be picked up by the Trudeau government. The latter's 
initial signals on the importance of evidence-based policy making 
and its commitment to support UN peace operations, peacebuilding 
and conflict prevention efforts, could converge with a more discrimi- 
nating approach to FCAS. It could help realign Ottawa’s approach 
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with international norms such as the New Deal as well as Sustainable 
Development Goal 16 on peace and justice. 

In keeping with the idea of revitalizing the international policy 
“ecosystem” rather than focusing solely on government, scholars 
could contribute to a renewal through nuanced analyses of how the 
development dimension of Canada’s whole-of-government engage- 
ment evolves in different FCAS. It is essential to complement research 
on (decreasingly) high-profile cases such as Afghanistan, Haiti, and 
South Sudan with grounded research on Canadian involvement in 
“other” FCAS, such as those examined herein. It is also urgent to 
extend that line of research to the Democratic Republic of the Congo 
and Myanmar, since their “new deals” have attracted Canadian 
attention across the areas of ODA, security, and commerce — despite 
enduring governance and human rights concerns. 


Notes 


1. In 2005, the Martin government identified twenty-five countries in 
which it sought to concentrate its bilateral aid. The Harper government 
issued a new list of twenty “countries of focus” in 2009. In July 2014, 
it increased the number to twenty-five, dropping two countries and 
adding seven. 

2. The OECD did not conduct a survey for the West Bank and Gaza. 

3. Canada’s trade with West Bank and Gaza is included in the data on its 
significant trade relationship with Israel (C$1.4 billion in 2012), facili- 
tated by the 1997 Canada-Israel Free Trade Agreement (DFATD 2013b). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Charity Begins at Home: 
The Extractive Sector as an Illustration 
of the Harper Government's 
De Facto Aid Policy 


Gabriel C. Goyette 


Development aid must be rooted in the expression of Canadian values 
and granted according to the strategic interests of Canada, as defined 
in an integrated foreign policy. 

(Conservative Party of Canada 2011) 


he Harper government made its mark on Canadian develop- 

ment assistance through numerous and profound changes to 
practices, the institutional set-up, and the instruments used to pro- 
vide aid. While some of these changes may have gone unnoticed by 
the Canadian public, others attracted more attention, especially the 
merger of the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
with the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade to 
create the Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and Development 
(DFATD), renamed Global Affairs Canada in 2015. These changes not 
only affect public institutions and programs, they also impact the 
private and associative spheres, with significant changes experienced 
by the NGO community, including the growth in the proportion 
of funds going to religious and especially proselytizing organiza- 
tions, as well as NGOs based in western Canada (Audet, Paquet and 
Bergeron 2013).' These changes, however, were not the subject of an 
explicit and systematic policy statement, nor indeed has Canadian 
foreign policy, for that matter. 
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Of the many changes that occurred under the Conservatives, 
two stand out in the literature on Canadian aid for their importance. 
First, the government placed programmatic emphasis on aid effec- 
tiveness, which led to an overly technical conception of practices. 
Second, it instrumentalized aid policy and made it subservient to 
broader foreign policy, notably through changes to CIDA’s countries 
of focus and in the criteria for selecting them, the emergence of 
priority themes with a strong impact on disbursements, a religious 
and security turn in aid delivery, an emphasis on humanitarian 
assistance, the marginalization of gender issues, and the growth of 
the role of the private sector, both in policy making and in practice. 
This last trend is particularly clear in the extractive sector, which 
emerges as an implicit government priority (Brown 2012; Campbell 
2013; Goyette 2011). 

These changes were not formalized in a policy statement 
or official de jure policy. I argue that the systematic nature of the 
reforms implemented while Bev Oda was Minister of International 
Cooperation (Goyette 2011), their continuous implementation in 
Canadian aid practices, and the adaptation of governance structures 
to serve them demonstrate the existence a de facto Conservative aid 
policy — one in which aid lost its autonomy and became a mere tool 
of foreign policy. I do not wish to overstate the coherence of Canadian 
aid practices. Nonetheless, the changes mentioned above were clearly 
not just a series of ad hoc decisions made independently. They were a 
manifestation of the Harper government's integrated foreign policy, 
which placed domestic interests at the core of all activities, including 
development assistance. I support my argument with an analysis of 
Building the Canadian Advantage: A Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) 
Strategy for the Canadian International Extractive Sector. After briefly 
introducing this initiative and its implementation modalities, I show 
how it abides by the principles, and is in fact emblematic, of the 
Conservatives’ de facto policy. In doing so, I wish to pull together the 
different strands of this de facto aid policy, to identify the contours of 
the changes, and to highlight the magnitude of these changes. I also 
want to identify the risks such an approach poses, notably in terms 
of development effectiveness. 

The initiative, Building the Canadian Advantage, rested on four 
pillars: the creation of a CSR centre of excellence; the appointment 
of an Extractive Sector CSR Counsellor; encouraging Canadian com- 
panies to adopt high-quality CSR standards; and strengthening the 
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capacity of developing countries to manage the exploitation of the 
extractive sector and use its benefits to reduce poverty (CIDA 2011b). 
The government assigned the responsibility for implementing the 
fourth pillar to CIDA, notably because half of its countries of focus 
were rich in natural resources. 

The emphasis by CIDA, and then DFATD, on the extractive 
sector for the realization of the fourth pillar led to interventions in 
Canada and at the multilateral and bilateral levels, as well as in spe- 
cific projects. First, at the multilateral level, the government sought 
to promote the strengthening of international standards, mainly 
through the Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative (EITI), to 
which Canada would contribute $10 million between 2012 and 2016 
(CIDA 2012a). At the bilateral level, the department’s commitment 
was embodied in the Andean Regional Initiative, which aimed to 
strengthen local governments’ and communities’ capacity to imple- 
ment projects and manage their relationship with the private sector, 
as well as royalties. The bilateral level and the strengthening of local 
capacities were both official priorities for CSR (Singleton 2011), and 
the department is providing $20 million for these purposes over a 
period of five years. At the local level, CIDA approved three CSR 
projects in collaboration with Canadian mining companies and 
NGOs in Ghana, Burkina Faso, and Peru (CIDA 2011b; see Brown, 
this volume). Finally, at the national level, the strategy resulted in 
the creation of the Canadian International Institute for Extractive 
Industries and Development, based at the University of British 
Columbia, later renamed the Canadian International Resources and 
Development Institute? Its objectives are “improving and strength- 
ening resource-extraction governance; increasing capacity building 
in policy, legislation, regulatory development and implementation; 
and educating skilled workers, providing technical training and 
assistance” (UBC 2013). 

I chose this example to illustrate the transformations of 
Canadian aid mainly because of its novelty. As an initiative exclu- 
sively designed and implemented by the Harper government, it best 
illustrates the trends that were specific to that government, whereas 
an analysis of other reforms would highlight instead its ability to 
alter existing practices. Although qualitatively significant, it is impor- 
tant to note that this policy is quantitatively marginal, insofar as it 
only involves annual commitments of approximately $5 million out of 
a total official development assistance (ODA) budget of $4-5 billion. 
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Physician, Heal Thyself 


Because they all work towards the promotion of the same funda- 
mental interests, different components of Canada’s foreign policy 
have had a certain consistency under any government. Nevertheless, 
departments responsible for trade, defence, foreign affairs, and 
international development all interpreted these core interests dif- 
ferently in their specific areas of responsibility and translated them 
into their own policy priorities. What sets apart the Harper govern- 
ment’s vision of an integrated foreign policy was its strong unity 
and prioritization of objectives. It was based on the principles of the 
Conservative Party, as defined in successive party platform state- 
ments after 2004. Foreign policy was integrated in that its various 
components — defence, trade, diplomacy, and aid — all had the same 
objectives, “to defend the economic interests of the country, while 
respecting human rights and individual freedom” (Conservative 
Party 2011). These components were prioritized, with trade and 
national defence policies at the top of the list. Together, these prior- 
ity policies defined foreign policy, which must therefore help meet 
their objectives. Aid was perceived as an instrument of foreign policy, 
rather than an independent, or even semi-autonomous, sector with 
its own goals. In fact, the first words of the Conservative platform’s 
section on foreign aid were, “The Conservative Party believes in the 
inherent benefits of development assistance to Canadians and the 
world” (Conservative Party 2011). This statement, adopted in 2011 
and slightly modified in 2013 to include references to democracy, is 
clear about who the primary beneficiaries of Canadian aid should be: 
Canadians and Canadian businesses. It is not “the poor,” as specified 
of the Official Development Assistance Accountability Act, unanimously 
adopted by Parliament in 2008. Section 4 of the Act reads: 


Official development assistance may be provided only if the 
competent minister is of the opinion that it: a) contributes to 
poverty reduction; b) takes into account the perspectives of 
the poor; and c) is consistent with international human rights 
standards. (Parliament of Canada 2008, 3) 


As such, it is therefore not trivial to see the emergence of a 
focus on the extractive sector, a key sector for the Canadian economy, 
which was itself a Conservative priority, as they frequently reminded 
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voters during their time in office. At the time, the mining sector con- 
tributed more than $35 billion to the Canadian economy, representing 
nearly 23 percent of Canada’s exports and bringing in $9 billion in 
taxes and royalties (Mining Association of Canada 2011). 

The negotiation of free trade agreements, launched in 2007, 
with two key continental players in the extractive sector, Peru and 
Colombia, fit especially well in this strategy. So did the Harper 
government’s response to the report of the National Roundtables on 
Corporate Social Responsibility and the Canadian Extractive Industry 
tabled in 2007. Rather than seeking to regulate the industry, as would 
have been the case with the adoption of Bill C-300 (An Act respect- 
ing Corporate Accountability for the Activities of Mining, Oil or Gas in 
Developing Countries), the government provided instead a series of 
opportunities for the industry: funding for their CSR strategies and 
to improve their business environments through CIDA/DFATD, and 
the chance to improve their corporate image through a Centre of 
Excellence, to “help Canadian companies doing business around the 
world” (Centre for Excellence in Corporate Social Responsibility 2011). 


Effectiveness and Public Policy 


Aid effectiveness has been a central concern of donors and inter- 
national aid agencies since the mid-1990s. The Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development ’s (OECD) 1996 report, 
Shaping the 21st Century: The Contribution of Development Co-operation, 
and the World Bank’s 1998 report, Assessing Aid: What Works, What 
Doesn't, and Why, marked the public emergence of this debate. 
However, it is the adoption of the Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness 
in 2005 that established this concern at the heart of the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of aid policies and practices for 
Western donors. 

Canada is often sensitive to international trends in aid policy, 
programs, and aid management and delivery mechanisms (Goyette 
2008). The Harper government was quick to adopt the effectiveness 
narrative as the leitmotif for the reshaping of its aid policy. However, 
its conceptualization of effectiveness was essentially self-referential, 
rather than centred on recipient country ownership, as prescribed 
by the Paris Declaration. It focused on internal, administrative 
procedural efficiency, rather than development outcomes, and was 
designed with Canadian taxpayers in mind, instead of the actual 
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beneficiaries of aid in recipient countries (Brown 2012). As such, it 
illustrated the tendency to conceptualize Canadian aid in technical 
terms, particularly through the widespread use of results-based man- 
agement and its administrative incarnation, the logical framework. 

This approach to effectiveness translated into public policies 
and government practices that sought short-term, clearly defined, 
easily quantifiable and measurable, small-scale, low-impact results. 
CIDA/DFATD’s CSR projects in the extractive sector fit well within 
this framework, funding, for instance, worker training, well dig- 
ging, and micro-credit (see Brown, this volume, for more on these 
projects). Although these projects are not likely to have a significant 
developmental impact, and therefore rate poorly from a develop- 
ment effectiveness perspective, they are coherent with the Harper 
government's aid effectiveness perspective and thus epitomized the 
Conservative’s de facto aid policy. 


Focus 


The aid effectiveness paradigm has increased donors’ concern for 
greater geographic concentration, thought to improve efficiency. 
The OECD praised the Harper government on this issue. Since 
1998, the OECD had been highlighting the excessive dispersal of 
Canadian aid and recommended limiting the number of countries to 
which Canada provided ODA (OECD 1998, 29). Although the Martin 
government initiated the trend of focusing on fewer countries, the 
Harper Conservatives made significant steps towards greater coun- 
try focus. As a result, the OECD commended Canada in 2007 for its 
intention to increase the concentration of its assistance and urged it 
to continue do so (OECD 2007, 10) and later, in 2012, congratulated 
Canada for its greater geographic focus (OECD 2012, 50). In fiscal 
year 2010-11, Canada spent 88 percent of its bilateral aid in its twenty 
priority countries (CIDA 2012b). In 2014, the Harper government 
announced it was adding seven new countries (and removing two, 
for a total increase of five) to the list of countries of focus, but would 
also further increase the target proportion of bilateral aid going to 
these from 80 percent to 90 percent. Nonetheless, it is worth recalling 
that no comprehensive study has substantiated the notion that aid 
concentration is a major contributor to development effectiveness. 
In fact, some sectorial studies of Canadian aid show that greater 
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focus, whether it is geographical or sectoral, does not increase the 
effectiveness of aid (Essex 2012). 

The changes to CIDA’s countries of focus in 2009 shifted empha- 
sis from Africa to the Americas. The addition of Latin American 
countries with abundant extractive resources and the removal of 
seven of the fourteen African countries from the previous list (CCIC 
2009) are consistent with the Conservatives’ trade policy and empha- 
sis on commercial self-interest. The two South American countries 
added, Peru and Colombia, are performing well economically, with 
past, current, and projected growth at or above the continental aver- 
age (IMF 2013), suggesting that, although they could benefit from 
Canadian development assistance, they did not have the most urgent 
needs. However, they are both countries with a large extractive sector 
and had each signed a free trade agreement with Canada the previ- 
ous year, making them national strategic trade priorities. The 2014 
addition of seven new countries also fit the trend of alignment with 
trade interests, notably those of the extractive sector, with the addi- 
tion of Burkina Faso (an important gold producer) and the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (a country rich in extractive resources), both in 
Africa. An observer noted that “more than half of the countries that 
were added to the list are considered priority markets under Canada’s 
Global Markets Action Plan” (Mackrael 2014). Initial statements by 
Justin Trudeau’s Liberal government suggest a potential realignment 
of aid allocation towards diplomatic, rather than commercial, objec- 
tives, notably in the case of climate change and the Syrian refugee 
crisis. Time will show if domestic factors, or indeed needs in partner 
countries, remain the main determinant of Canadian aid allocation. 

The Conservatives’ thematic focus on sustainable economic 
growth was particularly well suited to support extractive industries. 
Under the Harper government, CIDA’s three areas of privileged 
intervention were “building economic foundations, growing busi- 
ness and investing in people” (CIDA 20114). These areas favourably 
aligned with the requirements of the extractive sector, in terms of 
institutional conditions of operation, labour needs or, as is the case 
in Peru, managing externalities of mining activities (see Brown, this 
volume). Moreover, the maintenance of priorities over a number of 
years broke with a history of significant volatility in Canadian aid 
priorities, highlighted by the Auditor General of Canada (2009). 

In sum, the Conservative government’s choice of countries 
of focus and priority themes demonstrated a desire to ensure that 
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aid would contribute to Canada’s trade policy priorities and benefit 
Canada’s own economic interests, rather than those of developing 
countries. These aid policies illustrated the practical implications of 
the integrated foreign policy mentioned above. This did not mean 
Canada’s aid would have no development result on the ground. 
However, it illustrated how decisions were made not for the sake of 
development efficiency or maximal impact of Canadian ODA, but for 
their foreign policy impact and benefits to Canadians. 


The Role of the Private Sector in Canadian Aid 


The role of the private sector in Canada’s international development 
policies and endeavours goes beyond the mere implementation of 
projects, such as the repair and upgrade of the Dahla Dam irrigation 
system in Afghanistan by SNC-Lavalin. Rather, its influence can be 
found across the whole range of aid policy, from the development 
model on which aid relies to the policy-making process, in govern- 
mental management strategies, and in the implementation of aid 
activities in the field. The extractive sector offers a sound illustra- 
tion of this trend, which is not unique to Canada (Kindornay and 
Reilly-King 2013), but rather, quite common among OECD donors, 
particularly since the International Conference on Financing for 
Development, held in Monterrey, Mexico in 2002. 

Canada’s aid policy under the Conservatives explicitly put 
the private sector at the centre of development dynamics, as exem- 
plified by statements made by Bev Oda in 2011 and her successor 
Julian Fantino in 2013, as well as by the report of the House of 
Commons Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and International 
Development, Boosting Inclusive Economic Growth: The Role of the Private 
Sector in International Development, chaired by Tory MP Dean Allison 
and released in 2012.4 From the Harper government’s perspective, the 
role of Canadian aid was to maximize the developmental impact of 
investments and the management of externalities, which were pre- 
cisely the goals of DFATD involvement in the extractive sector. The 
Andean Regional Initiative and government's support for the EITI 
both sought to achieve the first objective. The same was true for the 
projects designed to increase local communities’ involvement in min- 
ing activities by providing them with training. For example, the proj- 
ect in Burkina Faso, “implemented by Plan Canada and co-financed 
by IAMGOLD, will help develop Burkina Faso’s human capital. Girls 
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and boys of Burkina Faso, aged from 13 to 18, will receive job skills 
training linked to labour market needs in the mining sector and its 
sub-sectors” (CIDA 2011b). The CIDA/DFATD-NGO-mining com- 
pany partnerships also help manage externalities. For instance, one 
project provided micro-credit to populations affected by a Canadian 
mining project in Peru to develop income-generating activities (CIDA 
2011b). While that may help specific individuals and families, it raises 
the question: Should the population affected by a mining project in 
a developing country be helped by the company profiting from the 
investment, as they do in Canada, or by Canadian ODA, particularly 
at a time when aid budgets are shrinking? 

Under the Harper government, the influence of the Canadian 
extractive industry in the aid decision-making process was increas- 
ingly noticeable, while at the same time a growing number of voices 
in the NGO community condemned their own loss of influence, 
exemplified by CIDA’s de-funding of the Canadian Council for 
International Co-operation, the development NGOs’ umbrella group. 
The presence of private companies in the decision-making process 
was particularly visible in 2009 and 2010: As CIDA was deciding 
how to implement its national CSR strategy, it held several meetings 
with extractive companies (CIDA 2011b). Some NGO coalitions, such 
VOICES-VOIX and its Quebec-based counterpart Pas de démocratie 
sans droits, argued that the government had deliberately silenced 
NGOs, citing as evidence the de-funding of KAIROS and the closure 
of Rights & Democracy. 

The lack of civil society input could also be observed CIDA's 
public consultation processes. For instance, CIDA held public consul- 
tations on the establishment of the Canadian International Institute 
for Extractive Industries and Development and the determination 
of its exact mandate, in which more than 160 organizations were 
invited to participate (Gailloux 2013). An independent review of the 
process concluded that the adopted vision, “that is to say, the vision 
presented by the government and approved by the industry — just 
dominates and buries the other perspectives and proposals.” It noted 
that the NGOs consulted qualified the process as being a “too fast 
and superficial” and that the mandate originally proposed had not 
been altered or enhanced significantly by this public consultation 
process, one that some participants described as a smokescreen 
(Gailloux 2013). This episode illustrates the marked difference in 
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the government’s treatment of input from the business community 
and from NGOs. 

Finally, the proportion of Canadian aid projects that involved 
private companies, especially those in the extractive sector, as an 
implementing partner grew significantly. Excluding multilateral 
undertakings over which Canada has no direct control, most of the 
CSR activities were carried out in partnership with private compa- 
nies. These public-private partnerships also tend to confine NGO 
partners to an implementing role, rather than recognizing their full 
agency. This practice contradicts internationally recognized prin- 
ciples of aid effectiveness, as defined by the Paris Declaration on Aid 
Effectiveness and its complementary documents, in particular the 
Busan Partnership for Effective Development Co-operation, in which the 
partner states, including Canada, have committed to “implement 
fully our respective commitments to enable CSOs [civil society orga- 
nizations] to exercise their roles as independent development actors, 
with a particular focus on an enabling environment, consistent with 
agreed international rights, that maximizes the contributions of CSOs 
to development” (OECD 2011). 

In sum, under the Conservatives, there was both a quantita- 
tive increase the scale and scope of private sector involvement in 
Canadian international assistance and a qualitative growth of its 
influence on the policy-making process. 


Conclusion 


Ultimately, even without a new official Canadian aid policy, one can 
conclude from the great consistency found in the Harper government 
discourse and practices and the changes made to aid management 
structures that a de facto aid policy emerged. It was part of a process 
of redefinition of Canadian foreign policy, one that is integrated and 
prioritized and where aid is a tool for strategic and commercial pri- 
orities, such as the expansion of Canadian companies abroad. These 
trends are best illustrated by the extractive industry CSR policy. 
Although such instrumentalization of aid is worrisome in itself, it is 
particularly so in the context of the declining Canadian aid budgets. 
After 2012, the Conservative government froze and then significantly 
cut spending on development assistance. 

While one can lament this instrumentalization of aid policy for 
the promotion of Canadian commercial interests, it is important to 
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emphasize that, if the means are new, they do not mark a complete 
break with historical aid patterns. While previous Canadian aid poli- 
cies were given altruistic titles, such as Canada Making a Difference 
in the World, they still provided significant benefits to Canada. For 
decades, Canada had tied a substantial proportion of its aid, almost 
always at a rate higher than the OECD average (see Figure 1). This 
figure also suggests that after a decline in the proportion of tied aid 
under the Progressive Conservative government of Brian Mulroney 
(1984-93), this proportion began to expand again under the Chrétien 
and Martin Liberals. The Harper government abandoned this prac- 
tice, due to OECD pressure, growing difficulties in its implementa- 
tion, and the significant additional costs to aid programs (Goyette 
2008). The same is true of Canadian food aid from the 1950s to the 
1980s, which served domestic price stabilization purposes (Côté and 
Caouette 2012). Thus, while the new de facto aid policy introduced 
new mechanisms to ensure that Canadian aid benefits Canadians, 
the underlying objective was not as new as some might claim. 


Figure 1. Proportion of Tied Aid in Total ODA from 1979 to 2012 
(Canada and DAC total) 
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Source: OECD (2016) 


Beyond the content of this policy, the manner in which it 
was adopted and implemented was problematic, and undermined 
its effectiveness in three ways. First, the absence of an explicit 
policy guiding government aid programs threatened public policy 
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coherence between departments and within them, even in a unified 
DFATD. The civil servants and government officials did not have 
an explicit policy to refer to, neither in Ottawa/Gatineau nor in the 
field. By way of contrast, the UK has demonstrated the effectiveness 
of an explicit and comprehensive approach that ensures coherence by 
defining approaches and strategies for both policy and management 
with its Blue Book: The Essential Guide to Working at DFID (Goyette 
2009). 

Moreover, by making such important and fundamental changes 
to Canadian aid in the absence of a de jure policy debated and 
adopted by Parliament, the Conservative government’s reforms 
suffered from a lack of legitimacy. By failing to produce a genuine 
policy document detailing the logic and strategy behind the policies 
and actions it promoted, the government made it difficult to assess 
their merits and potential for effectiveness. In addition, by not going 
through the official channels and associated debates, the government 
denied itself the support and improvements that Parliament and its 
specialized committees could have provided. This may have been 
emblematic of the Harper government’s governance model (Wells, 
2013), but it was nonetheless likely to reduce the effectiveness of 
Canadian aid, even from a procedural, results-based management 
perspective. An example of the consequence of that policy process 
on the quality of the de facto aid policy was the approach to CSR it 
promoted. The nature of the activities undertaken in the DFATD CSR 
strategy was essentially defensive, or compliance-oriented. While the 
literature shows that these types of CSR can help in terms of risk and 
corporate image management (Porter and Kramer 2006; 2011), they 
fail to provide the full value, long-term stability, proper orientation 
of innovation, and first-mover opportunities attainable by a strategic 
or “civil” approach to CSR (Zadek 2004; 2006). Although qualitative 
progress on CSR can bring value to company shareholders and soci- 
ety alike, it is a complex, and often long and costly process. By pro- 
moting a simplistic and primary approach to CSR, the government 
missed an opportunity to help Canadian companies in this process. 
An open policy process would presumably have helped identify and 
resolve this weakness in the government’s approach, thus maximiz- 
ing the benefits of the expenses incurred. 

Finally, the method by which the government adopted this de 
facto policy also posed a significant risk for development effective- 
ness. Indeed, it is now widely accepted that the predictability of 
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aid flows is an important contributor to development effectiveness, 
particularly for aid-dependent countries. Developing countries 
frequently call for increased predictability, for instance, in the con- 
text of the Accra High-Level Forum on Aid Effectiveness in 2008. 
Historically, Canadian aid has been particularly volatile, as high- 
lighted in both the report of the Auditor General mentioned above 
(2009) and the 2012 OECD peer review of Canada (OECD 2012). An 
open debate could potentially create a consensus, even a minimal 
one, on Canadian aid policy, its objectives, and preferred means, as 
was the case with the unanimous adoption of the Official Development 
Assistance Accountability Act in 2008. In turn, such an agreement 
would have helped ensure greater consistency in the Canadian 
practices in the medium term and perhaps even in case of a change 
of government. With the Conservatives’ approach, such continuity 
was highly unlikely, given the harsh criticism it attracted from the 
two main opposition parties. Conversely, the Harper government’s 
covert and unilateral approach contradicted a central goal of its aid 
policy, as stated on many occasions by the government itself and 
the ministers responsible for aid, that is to say, effectiveness, as well 
as the principle of transparency. Paradoxically, although effective- 
ness was the primary objective of the de facto aid policy, it was pro- 
foundly undermined by a lack of transparency, a value at the heart 
of Conservative political project since the creation of the party. 

The recently elected Trudeau government has announced it 
will adopt a new foreign policy. Time will tell, however, if domestic 
interests (whether commercial or diplomatic) will continue to prevail 
over development considerations, or if recipient ownership will be 
prioritized in order to ensure development effectiveness. 
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Notes 


1. 


The importance of the growth has been disputed by Ray Vander Zaag of 
the Canadian Mennonite University in a 2013 article, in which he none- 
theless mentions that “faith-based NGOs constituted about one-quarter 
of all NGOs receiving CIDA funding, and received about one-third 
(about C$100 million per year) of CIDA program and project funding 
to Canadian NGOs,” which illustrates the overrepresentation of these 
organizations (Vander Zaag 2013, 321). 

The creation of the institute was the subject of a certain level of con- 
troversy, which I address below, fuelled by the declaration of then 
International Development Minister Julian Fantino, who told the 
mining industry that it “will be your biggest and best ambassador” 
(MiningWatch Canada 2014, 1). 

Although newly added Benin does not fit that pattern, Mongolia and 
Burma do. 

Oda: “The Canadian extractive industries — particularly mining indus- 
tries — are the largest in the world, working in many developing 
countries that have an abundance of natural resources. Working in 
partnership with the private sector, these resources can contribute to 
poverty reduction in many of these countries and improve the stan- 
dard of living for their populations ... CIDA is supporting Canada’s 
Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) Strategy for the Canadian 
International Extractive Sector with initiatives that will contribute to 
sustainable economic growth, create jobs and long-term poverty reduc- 
tion” (CIDA 2011b). 

Fantino: “The new investment that Canada realizes today demonstrates 
that it continues to be a leader to build on the strengths, resources and 
innovations in the private sector for the benefit of the most vulnerable 
people ... The participation of the private sector leads to better job 
opportunities and more investment and resources to improve produc- 
tivity and increase well-being in the world” (CIDA 2013). 
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CHAPTER XV 


Undermining Foreign Aid: 
The Extractive Sector and the 
Recommercialization of Canadian 
Development Assistance 


Stephen Brown 


E 2011, the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
announced three new development projects in conjunction with 
Canadian NGOs and mining companies. The total amount of CIDA 
funding committed was not especially high, nor was it the first time 
that the CIDA had supported such projects. Nonetheless, the part- 
nerships attracted considerable media attention, much of it critical. 
Claims and counterclaims about whether CIDA was subsidizing 
mining companies multiplied in the press, on the radio, and in the 
blogosphere, as the various parties involved struggled to establish a 
clear and consistent narrative on the concrete nature of the partner- 
ships and their underlying rationales. 

This chapter argues that the new initiative was emblematic of a 
new turn in Canadian development assistance — namely, the explicit 
recommercialization of aid. Canadian trade interests have always had 
some influence on Canadian aid (Morrison 1998). However, a clear 
trend in the 2000s, under Jean Chrétien, Paul Martin, and the Stephen 
Harper minority government, had been to move away from com- 
mercial self-interest. The progressive elimination of the requirement 
that aid funds be tied to procurement in Canada, first in the area of 
food aid and then for goods and services more generally, epitomized 
that trend. The new partnerships thus represent a shift in the “first 
principles” of foreign aid, openly reintroducing and celebrating ben- 
efits to Canadians — or, more accurately, shareholders of Canadian 
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companies — as a motive for the renewed commercialization of 
Canadian aid, with an emphasis on Canadian foreign investment 
rather than on the Canadian farming and manufacturing sectors that 
had been the main historical beneficiaries of tied aid. 

The package that CIDA announced in 2011 represented a stark 
public declaration of the Harper government’s intention to reorient 
official development assistance (ODA) towards the interests of pri- 
vate Canadian companies, particularly those in the extractive sector. 
The government’s use of aid funds to support the mining sector was 
impelled primarily by a top-down desire to rehabilitate the image 
of the Canadian mining sector and increase its investment oppor- 
tunities — and hence its profits — overseas. Although undoubtedly 
some benefits will accrue to poor people in developing countries, the 
emphasis on extractives is an ineffective and potentially illegal use of 
ODA funds that will benefit large mining companies more. This utili- 
zation of ODA resources for non-development purposes is facilitated 
by nebulous discourse in two areas: (1) the role of the private sector 
in development, which conflates small and medium-sized businesses 
in developing countries with large Canadian multinational extractive 
firms, and (2) corporate social responsibility (CSR). 

Below, I first introduce the projects mentioned above. Second, I 
consider whether the CIDA funding constitutes a subsidy or not— a 
significant bone of contention. Third, I explore the competing ratio- 
nales invoked to justify the projects, most of which are contradictory 
and implausible. Fourth, I assess the potential benefits to the various 
parties involved in the partnerships, as well as the risks. Finally, I 
conclude by contextualizing these initiatives within Canadian foreign 
aid and government policy, and in relation to the extractive industry 
and commercial self-interest. 


The Three “Pilot Projects” 


The CIDA announcement, made by Minister of International 
Cooperation Bev Oda on September 29, 2011, comprised three “pilot 
projects” with well-established Canadian NGOs and mining com- 
panies (total budget $9.5 million, of which $6.7 million were CIDA 
funds), presented as a package (CIDA 2011b). Of the three projects, 
the one that received the most attention was a $7.6 million youth 
training program in Burkina Faso, to which CIDA is contributing 75 
percent and the mining company IAMGOLD only 13 percent, while 
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the implementing NGO, Plan Canada, is providing the remaining 
12 percent. The second project, implemented by World University 
Service of Canada (WUSC) and co-financed by Rio Tinto Alcan, 
provided assistance to residents of the mining communities of 
Bibiani-Anhwiaso Bekwai district in Ghana, notably via education 
and improved access to water (CIDA 2011b; 2013). CIDA allocated 
$500,000 to the project, over half of the total cost of $928,000. By the 
time CIDA announced the project, Rio Tinto Alcan had sold its mine 
to a Chinese company and no longer operated in Ghana. CIDA also 
contributed $500,000 (50 percent) to the third project, implemented 
by World Vision Canada and co-funded by Canadian giant Barrick 
Gold. It provided socio-economic assistance to residents of the 
Quiruvilca district of Peru, where Barrick operates a mine. The latter 
two projects were completed in 2014, while the first one is scheduled 
to continue until 2017. 

The total value of Canadian development assistance to these 
three pilot projects is $6.7 million, to be provided over five and a 
half years (CIDA 2011b).” This represents a very small proportion of 
Canadian ODA, barely 0.1 percent of annual disbursements. It was 
also not the first time CIDA had partnered with NGOs and Canadian 
mining companies. For instance, CIDA provided almost $500,000 
to a reforestation project near a Barrick Gold mine site in Peru, run 
by Quebec-based NGO SOCODEVI, to which the mining company 
contributed $150,000 (Blackwood and Stewart 2012, 229). However, 
since the government presented the partnership arrangements as 
“pilot projects” and suggested they would be replicated in the future 
(Mackrael 2012b), they merit closer analysis as indicators of future 
trends. In fact, the Canadian government subsequently allocated 
over $17 million in aid funds between 2013 and 2020 to a Barrick/ 
SOCODEVI development project in Peruvian mining communities 
(GAC 2015). 


Subsidies or Not? 


Following the announcement, critics decried the use of public funds 
to subsidize private mining companies (Leblanc 2012). Part of the 
confusion around the issue of subsidies related directly to the largest 
project, in Burkina Faso. Especially controversial was CIDA’s claim 
that youth “will receive job skills training linked to labour market 
needs in the mining sector and its sub-sectors” (CIDA 2011b). Further 
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suggesting that IAMGOLD would benefit from the training, the 
Globe and Mail cited a Burkinabé government official statement that 
“A number of graduates are expected to go directly into jobs at the 
mining company.” It also reported that the project would “provide at 
least 500 internships” with the mining company (York 2012), a claim 
that Plan officials subsequently and vehemently denied.’ 

The government responded to accusations of subsidization by 
emphasizing that no funds were being transferred to the mining 
companies themselves (e.g., Fantino 2012a), which was technically 
accurate but sidestepped two key critiques. First, CIDA was still 
subsidizing the companies’ CSR programs, even if not the companies 
directly (MiningWatch Canada 2012). In a sense, this resembles the 
way aid agencies fund NGO projects, which are only called subsidies 
by critics. However, a key difference is the profit-making nature of 
the private corporations carrying out the CSR projects studied here. 

Second, CIDA funds were being directed specifically to com- 
munities affected by Canadian mining companies, providing them 
with benefits that they would not otherwise have received. This 
will have a positive impact on the companies’ reputation and also 
make it easier to obtain and maintain a “social licence to operate,” 
that is to say, the consent of mining communities (Bodruzic 2015). 
In short, the message to skeptical local communities is that if they 
accept Canadian mining projects, the Canadian government will 
provide them with extra assistance. Arnold (2012) refers to this as a 
“pacification program.” 

Pierre Gratton, the president of the Mining Association of 
Canada, initially argued in an interview with the Globe and Mail 
that such endeavours “make it easier for mining firms to sell their 
sometimes controversial projects to local populations” (Leblanc 2012). 
Gratton, a key lobbyist for the industry, later stated that “the min- 
ing industry does not need nor want subsidies from CIDA” (Gratton 
2012b, 8), echoing CIDA minister Bev Oda’s claim that “In no way 
are public funds being used to increase the profitability (of these 
companies)” (quoted in Payne 2012). These denials were contradicted 
by Oda’s successor, Julian Fantino, who declared that “CIDA’s work 
with mining companies would help them compete on the interna- 
tional stage” (Mackrael 2012a). If this is indeed the case, it is hard 
to deny that Canadian foreign aid is providing a public subsidy to 
private businesses. 
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Confused Rationales 


CIDA announced the three-project package as part of “Canada’s 
Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) Strategy for the Canadian 
International Extractive Sector” (CIDA 2011b). The Canadian gov- 
ernment conceptualizes its broader support for CSR as a means 
to “improve the competitive advantage of Canadian international 
extractive sector companies by enhancing their ability to manage 
social and environmental risks” — implying a subsidy to increased 
profitability by enhancing international competitiveness. The strat- 
egy’s title, “Building the Canadian Advantage,” also suggests that 
Canadian companies are the desired beneficiaries (FATDC 2013a; see 
also Goyette, this volume). The CSR rationale created an oxymoron: 
public funds being used for private CSR. This was especially con- 
tradictory for the Burkina Faso project, where three-quarters of the 
project’s financing comes from Canada’s aid budget and the private 
corporation is providing only 13 percent. For that reason, NGO and 
mining company officials have expressed discomfort with the gov- 
ernment’s decision to apply the CSR label to the partnerships.* 

The Mining Association’s Pierre Gratton (2012a) argued that the 
public-private partnerships helped companies access NGO expertise, 
ignoring the fact that mining companies could enter into agreements 
with NGOs or hire experts without CIDA funding, which in fact sev- 
eral already had. He further stated that CIDA funding would help 
ensure that the mining companies would be held accountable for 
their development projects (Gratton 2012b), inadvertently suggest- 
ing that they otherwise were not — and that this was a problem. He 
also effectively sidestepped the issue of their lack of accountability 
for their actual mining activities. A senior representative from one 
of the three NGOs involved, however, argued that there was little 
benefit to the mining companies or the extractive industry more 
broadly, and that they were acting purely philanthropically.° This 
contradicts public statements on the CIDA website and others by two 
CIDA ministers, as well as the presidents of World Vision Canada, 
IAMGOLD, and the Mining Association of Canada. 

CIDA and other Canadian government officials have also 
justified the partnerships on the grounds that they provide better 
development assistance. Bev Oda, for instance, stated, “It’s another 
way of improving the effectiveness of CIDA’s work” (quoted in Payne 
2012). There are two separate and somewhat contradictory strands 
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to the effectiveness argument. One is that the private sector does 
things better than the public sector (such as job creation or achiev- 
ing concrete results). The other is that the main advantage of such 
partnerships is resource mobilization for CIDA’s work. Neither of 
these arguments is convincing. 

Those invoking the first strand (see, for instance, Conservative 
MP Bob Dechert’s comments in SCFAID [2012b]) ignore the fact that 
the mining companies are not implementing the projects, but rather 
the NGOs are. As mining industry lobbyist Gratton admitted, “We're 
miners, we're not in the business of social and community develop- 
ment that the NGOs are experts at” (quoted in Mackrael 2012c). The 
mining companies’ inputs are mainly financial and the projects 
themselves do not differ substantively from traditional aid projects. 
Second, if the main concern is leveraging funds (Mackrael 2012c), 
why seek funds from specifically Canadian companies and why only 
companies in the extractive sector and not, say, RBC or Tim Horton’s? 
When I asked a CIDA official those questions, he replied that it was 
because CIDA already had contacts with the Canadian mining sector, 
failing to mention that CIDA had actively sought out those contacts.° 
Moreover, the actual contributions of the mining companies to the 
three projects range from $300,000 to $1 million — meagre sums by 
CIDA standards (not to mention mining company budgets). If CIDA 
was doing it for the money, it failed to mobilize much. 

Other reasons invoked by the projects’ supporters include 
the fact that other donor countries, such as the US and the UK, 
are already funding similar partnerships, that it is “the way of the 
future,” or that public-private partnerships are inherently more 
efficient (CBC 2012; Dade 2012, 7; Fantino 2012b). Deploying huge, 
vague, and highly debatable generalizations, they fail to address the 
specific merits of the projects themselves, or show how corporate 
involvement actually makes a difference. 

The origins of the partnerships could shed some light on the 
underlying motives. IAMGOLD president Steve Letwin stated in a 
radio interview that CIDA “came to see us” (CBC 2012), a claim con- 
tradicted by the other parties. According to a senior CIDA official, 
Plan and IAMGOLD developed the project on their own and then 
applied for CIDA funding that would “probably” have been approved 
even without mining company participation.’ Such claims are dis- 
ingenuous because CIDA actively encouraged the mining-NGO 
partnerships and had in fact let it be known that special funds had 
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been set aside to fund them, at a time when it was cutting the foreign 
aid budget, including support to Canadian NGOs.’ 

CIDA’s messaging on these partnerships has been inconsistent. 
Is it subsidizing or promoting the mining industry or not? Does it 
constitute CSR or not? Will Canada mining companies benefit or not? 
Clearly, there was insufficient coordination among the various par- 
ties in explaining the initiative’s nature and rationale to the Canadian 
public. Many actors involved may also have lacked an understanding 
of the issues, or even competence in public relations. It could also be 
that different actors were trying to sell different messages to distinct 
audiences, hoping observers would not notice discrepancies and 
contradictions. 


The Benefits and Risks of Involvement 


The lack of coherent narrative does not mean that the various parties 
do not have their own reasons for participating in such partnerships. 
For NGOs, participation allows them to access additional funds and 
scale up their operations (McCarney on CBC 2012), even if they assert 
that it is “not about money,” but rather that — as stated by the heads of 
the three NGOS — “our goal is to see that maximum benefits accrue 
to the communities where we work, while also working diligently 
to mitigate and prevent harm” (Eaton, McCarney, and Toycen 2012). 
Claims by the executive director of WUSC (quoted in Schulman and 
Nieto 2011) and others that working with mining companies will help 
the latter improve their corporate practices can be considered magi- 
cal thinking, as the projects contain no provisions for NGO input on 
actual mining practices or activities. For instance, an external evalu- 
ation of the World Vision project in Peru noted that “this project did 
not formally attempt to affect its [Barrick Gold’s] core operations and 
way of doing business in ways that would benefit the community” 
(van Geest 2014, 3). 

Moreover, by focusing on mining companies’ “philanthropic” 
side activities, the partnerships actually deflect attention away from 
accountability for Canadian corporate malpractice in the extrac- 
tive sector (Denault, Abadie, and Sacher 2008) and the significant 
problems associated with mining-led development (Coumans 2012). 
Public relations “greenwashing,” if anything, can make it easier for 
environmental and human rights abuses to continue (Hamann and 
Kapelus 2004). In that sense, to use John Cameron’s terminology, 
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the projects may “do good,” but they fail to support the more fun- 
damental imperative to “do no harm” and may even facilitate harm 
(see Cameron, this volume). 

Rosemary McCarney, then president of Plan Canada, stated 
that accepting money from IAMGOLD would not prevent her orga- 
nization from criticizing it: “No partnership ... would keep us from 
speaking out when we see abuses or bad practices,” adding, “Shame 
on us if that would silence us in any way” (CBC 2012). Other NGO 
actors, such as Samantha Nutt, were more skeptical of any NGO’s 
willingness to “[bite] the hand that feeds” (quoted in Westhead 2013; 
see also Nutt 2012). In fact, Plan Canada’s official project documenta- 
tion suggests that Plan would refrain from commenting publicly on 
any allegations regarding IAMGOLD’s mining practices and foresees 
helping the company manage public relations problems in case of 
public outcry.” 

For mining companies, CIDA funding allows them to scale up 
their CSR programs. The partnerships allow them to claim credit 
and get positive publicity for development projects to which they 
contribute as little as 13 percent of total costs. These partnerships 
also help them refashion their image. CIDA-funded projects help 
extractive companies, generally seen as highly problematic actors,” 
reinvent themselves as philanthropic development agents and dodge 
demands for accountability for their actual operations — though 
mining companies have done very little to advertise in Canada their 
involvement in these partnerships. They, along with some NGO 
officials, were in fact unpleasantly surprised when CIDA publicized 
their projects as part of a broader strategy, which brought unwanted 
Canadian public attention to them.” Still, as mentioned above, the 
partnerships can help convince local communities to welcome mining 
operations, and specifically Canadian ones, with the promise that 
the Canadian government and Canadian NGOs will provide some 
sweeteners. Moreover, by mobilizing additional Canadian govern- 
ment resources, the companies help protect themselves from tax and 
royalty increases or even expropriation in the host countries (Dawson 
2013; see also Schulman and Nieto 2011). 

For CIDA, DFATD, and the Canadian government more broadly, 
the reasons for initiating and supporting the partnerships appeared 
to be mainly commercial and ideological; they advocated a non- 
critical, pro-business stance across various areas of activity — not 
just in foreign aid — often in favour of the widely criticized extractive 
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sector. In early 2011, the Harper government started to develop a new 
strategy to increase the involvement of the Canadian private sector 
in Canadian aid programs, which included having a parliamentary 
committee study of the issue (Foster 2013). The report of the com- 
mittee, which was dominated by Conservative MPs, recommended 
setting aside funds for public-private partnerships, among other 
measures (SCFAID 2012a). It portrayed the private sector as the 
motor of economic growth worldwide (see also Fantino 2012a), but 
repeatedly confused growth with development and conflated local 
small and medium-sized enterprises with Canadian multinationals. 
Moreover, the committee ignored the meagre results from CIDA's 
history of supporting the Canadian private sector (see CIDA 2007). 
I do not mean to imply that the private sector should play no role in 
development assistance; rather, the government overstated its case 
and poorly justified its rationale for using aid funds to work with 
Canadian multinational corporations. 

Under the Harper government, successive development min- 
isters defended both the record of Canadian companies and the 
idea that they should benefit from Canadian aid. For instance, Oda 
said in April 2012, “There’s nothing wrong with the private sector, 
and particularly our Canadian private sector. They’re responsible. 
They’re good” (quoted in Shane 2012, 5). In November 2012, Fantino 
echoed that perspective, stating, “Canadian companies have shown 
themselves to be socially responsible,” adding, “most importantly: 
this has contributed to [their] bottom line” and that, “building on 
[Canada’s free-trade agreement with Peru], CIDA has focused its 
work in areas of benefit to Canadian interests” (Fantino 2012a). The 
following month, Fantino further developed his argument concern- 
ing the centrality of self-interest in Canadian foreign aid when he 
stated, “we have a duty and a responsibility to ensure that Canadian 
interests are promoted” and that “Canadians are entitled to derive a 
benefit” (quoted in Mackrael 2012b). In 2013, Fantino told the board of 
directors of the Mining Association of Canada, “we want to help you 
succeed” (quoted in Mackrael 2013). This framing of aid is reflective 
of Cranford Pratt’s “dominant class perspective” (see discussion in 
Black, this volume). 

The partnerships also pose risks for all parties involved, but 
unequally. The NGOs’ reputations have already been somewhat com- 
promised by their partnerships with mining companies whose opera- 
tions are seen by many as unethical. Both WUSC and Plan Canada 
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have lost private donors as a result. McCarney initially defended Plan 
Canada’s partnership with IAMGOLD, stating that they knew the 
risks and did “an extraordinary amount of due diligence ... on the 
ethical standards of that company” (CBC 2012; see also York 2012). 
However, her subsequent comments suggest Plan Canada might have 
regretted its involvement: “Would we try it again? Probably not ... 
It’s upsetting to donors. People are mad. The reality is that working 
with any mining company is going to be a problem. There are going 
to be (employee) strikes and spills. Is it worth the headache? Probably 
not” (quoted in Westhead 2013). 

Risks can extend to NGOs who do not work with mining com- 
panies. Some NGO officials feel that the sector as a whole has been 
discredited as development actors in their own right and will be 
increasingly viewed by beneficiaries as handmaidens of the min- 
ing companies or, in the words of Samantha Nutt (2012), “bagmen, 
advancing Canadian mining interests with taxpayer funding by 
appeasing local communities with gifts of health care and education,” 
instead of advocates for the poor. Moreover, these partnerships have 
proven highly divisive in the NGO community, in effect driving a 
wedge between those that prioritize access to funding and those that 
are more interested in playing an advocacy role. 

Like the NGOs, CIDA/DFATD/GAC will also suffer a reputa- 
tional risk if a scandal erupts concerning any of the three mining 
companies. A Swiss business intelligence firm considers two of 
them — Rio Tinto and Barrick — to be among the world’s ten most con- 
troversial mining companies because of their “negative impacts on 
communities and the environment” (RepRisk 2012, 1). An American 
NGO placed Barrick Gold on its “Top 10 Corporate Criminals 
List” — covering all industries, not just mining — for “contaminating 
waterways in Latin America and failing to uphold safety promises 
to nearby residents” (Global Exchange 2013; see also Arnold 2012). 
For the mining companies, however, there are few risks, unless the 
NGO-run projects prove disastrous, which is highly unlikely, or if 
the partnerships bring extra attention to their transgressions linked 
to their extractive activities, as they have begun to do (which might 
help to explain why the mining companies have done little to publi- 
cize the partnerships in Canada). Meanwhile, the companies stand 
to gain financially from associating with development actors. 
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Conclusion: The Bigger Picture 


Although ODA grants to date for CIDA-NGO-mining company 
partnerships are relatively small, they could well be a harbinger of 
things to come, as the Canadian government has reiterated on several 
occasions its intent to expand the three “pilot projects,” even though 
using aid funds to support for the Canadian extractive sector lacks 
a justifiable rationale. The three projects will surely, as their propo- 
nents assert, provide assistance to thousands of people, even if the 
results of the three pilot projects have been disappointing overall, 
according to a Toronto Star investigation (Oved 2014abc). However, 
there are more fundamental issues at play. The World Vision/Barrick 
Gold project in Peru, the WUSC/Rio Tinto project in Ghana (though 
not the Plan/IAMGOLD one in Burkina Faso), as well as the $20 mil- 
lion Andean Regional Initiative for Promoting Effective Corporate 
Social Responsibility, all focus on mining-affected communities. 
Though poor people in such communities are worthy of assistance, 
the same can be said about all poor people — certainly not just those 
living in communities affected by Canadian mining companies spe- 
cifically.# Moreover, such activities use ODA funds to provide public 
subsidies to private corporations, even if only indirectly, which is 
highly problematic and poses reputational risks to both the Canadian 
government and NGOs (see Grinspun and Mills 2015). The partner- 
ships do nothing to actually improve the operational practices of 
extractive companies; they merely encourage adding on charitable 
side projects.’ As the external evaluation of the World Vision project 
argued, “Any future NGO-mining company partnerships should aim 
to be more transformational in nature, and move beyond traditional 
philanthropic funding relationships” (van Geest 2014, 4). 

The central question is: Why has the Canadian government set 
aside resources and allocated them to these projects, particularly at 
a time when it was reducing its overall aid budget and cutting back 
on funding to NGO projects that did not include mining company 
involvement? Explanations based on the mobilization of additional 
resources or expertise are not convincing, since the amounts the min- 
ing companies are contributing are relatively small and those compa- 
nies do not actually have development expertise. Nor do the projects 
include components that monitor or help improve the practices of the 
companies. Indeed, the greatest beneficiaries of the projects are the 
mining companies themselves: public funds enhance their ability to 
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operate in mining-affected communities and their competitiveness 
on the global scene, while reducing their risks. In short, through at 
least two of the three “pilot projects,” foreign aid is, in fact, aiding the 
profitability of Canadian companies, which contradicts the provisions 
of Canada’s Official Development Assistance Accountability Act (which 
mandates a central focus on poverty reduction) and may therefore 
be illegal (Blackwood and Stewart 2012). 

The use of foreign aid to bolster the Canadian mining industry 
constitutes a significant shift in the renewed commercialization of 
Canadian development assistance and the latter’s “first principles.” 
Although self-interested goals and altruistic objectives can be com- 
patible in some “win-win” situations, the growing emphasis on aid’s 
benefits to Canada led other Western donors to remind the govern- 
ment that “there should be no confusion between development 
objectives and the promotion of commercial interests” (OECD 2012, 
11). Canada’s concerted efforts to promote its own mining sector as 
a tool of development abroad also contradict the principles of the 
Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness, endorsed by Canada, which 
emphasizes the importance of donors aligning their policies with 
recipient countries’ priorities, rather than selecting their own. 

Under the guise of support to CSR and the private sector as the 
driver of growth, the Canadian government's aid discourse increas- 
ingly shifted from a focus on support to the poorest people in the 
poorest countries to explicit claims of “mutual benefit” (Fantino 
2012a; Mackrael 2012b). These claims echoed the Chinese govern- 
ment’s justification of its use of aid to promote Chinese commercial 
and investment interests, as well as some of the discourse of African 
elites who seek to move away from a charity-based approach. 

For decades, commercial self-interest characterized much 
Western foreign aid, but this decreased as Canada and most other 
donors progressively eliminated aid tied to procurement in the donor 
country. However, commercial interests have now resurged under 
a new form, in Canada and among other OECD/DAC donors. At 
least in the Canadian case, aid is promoting Canadian companies’ 
foreign investment and overseas operations far more than the export 
of Canadian products. On current trends, benefits will therefore 
accrue to shareholders and not support job-creating manufacturing 
industries and agricultural production in Canada. The benefits of the 
recommercialization of aid are thus likely to be more concentrated 
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among wealthy Canadians, along with foreign shareholders, than 
was previously the case. 

Support to the mining sector via Canada’s aid budget is not lim- 
ited to the activities discussed here. The aid program funds at least 
one NGO set up by the extractive industry, the Lundin Foundation, to 
which it granted $4.5 million in 2011, with an additional $2.8 million 
in 2012 for its work in conjunction with Engineers without Borders 
(CIDA 2011a; 2013). CIDA/DFATD/GAC is also contributing $25 
million to create the Canadian International Institute for Extractive 
Industries and Development, housed at the University of British 
Columbia (discussed in Goyette, this volume). In 2014, Minister of 
International Development Christian Paradis announced a new aid 
fund “to support large-scale development projects in the extractive 
sector in Africa” with an annual budget of $25 million (FATDC 2014). 
However, very little information is available on this fund, entitled 
the Extractives Cooperation for Enhanced Economic Development 
(EXCEED), and no call for proposals has been issued. For a fuller 
picture of aid-supported extractivism, future research should con- 
sider these and other government-supported projects involving the 
mining sector. 

Another promising path for future research is the concept of 
conflict of interest, invoked by Helleiner (2013, 296) and Payne (2013a), 
which applies when a country such as Canada that has powerful 
mining interests not only advocates foreign investment in mining 
as a path to development, but uses ODA funds — legally committed 
to fighting poverty in developing countries — in ways that ben- 
efit its own industry. For instance, CIDA funds helped rewrite the 
Colombian mining code in ways that favour Canadian companies, 
including by reducing the royalty rates that foreign companies have 
to pay (Blackwood and Stewart 2012). In Peru, Canada announced 
it would help “streamline” the environmental impact assessments 
that proposed mining projects must undergo (Berthiaume 2013). 
CIDA’s absorption into DFATD/GAC is likely to increase pressure 
for the use of ODA funds for commercial purposes — a prospect that 
warrants close monitoring. In this regard, it is noteworthy that the 
chief executive officer of Rio Tinto Alcan was one of five members 
of an external advisory group on the merger-related restructuring 
(Payne 2013b). DFATD’s first post-merger policy blueprint mentions 
the government’s intention to “leverage development programming 
to advance Canada’s trade interests” (FATDC 2013b, 14). 
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This chapter has limited its discussion to ODA funds, but the 
Canadian government is in fact deploying a “whole-of-govern- 
ment approach” in favour of the extractive sector that extends far 
beyond the use of foreign aid, including the erstwhile Department 
of Foreign Affairs and International Trade (DFAIT), as well as Export 
Development Canada (Blackwood and Stewart 2012). DFAIT, for 
instance, contributed $564,000 directly to Quebec-based Société 
d'exploitation miniere—A frique de l'Ouest (GEMAFO), whose presi- 
dent, Benoit La Salle, used to chair Plan Canada’s Board of Directors 
(FATDC 2012). In future research, more attention should be paid not 
only to such grants from different government actors, but also to the 
formal and informal connections between government, NGOs, and 
mining interests, which could shed more light on the recommercial- 
ization of Canadian aid, the broader corporatization of development 
assistance, and the Canadian government's ties to the mining sector. 

The election of a Liberal government in October 2015 provides 
a window of opportunity to reverse or at least arrest these trends. 
The mandate letter of the new Minister of International Development, 
Marie-Claude Bibeau, identifies as a priority the refocusing of 
“Canada’s development assistance on helping the poorest and most 
vulnerable, and supporting fragile states” and “creat[ing] a new 
policy and funding framework to guide Canada’s aid decisions, 
empower people, and support broad-based, sustainable growth 
in the developing world” (Trudeau 2015). However, what this will 
mean in practice remains to be seen. It may be emblematic that the 
Trudeau government has confirmed its continued support for the 
controversial mining institute at the University of British Columbia, 
using funds from the aid budget (Mazereeuw 2016, 4). More broadly, 
the Liberals’ lack of commitment to increasing aid spending, their 
history of close ties with the private sector, and renewed economic 
problems at home following their election combine to suggest that 
the Trudeau government is unlikely to significantly decommercialize 
Canadian aid in the near future, even if it makes improvements to 
other components of Canada’s aid and foreign policy. 


Notes 


1. Although CIDA was absorbed into the expanded Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Trade and Development (DFTAD) in 2013, renamed Global 


ka 


10. 


ET: 
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Affairs Canada (GAC) in 2015, I still refer to it in this chapter mainly 
by the name it had at the time. 

The announcement also included the mining-related Andean Regional 
Initiative for Promoting Effective Corporate Social Responsibility, 
with a CIDA contribution of $20 million, to cover Colombia, Peru, and 
Bolivia, but provided little detail. In the GAC website’s international 
development project browser, one can find an entry under the initiative 
for each of the countries. They all list WUSC as the executing agency 
and mention partnerships with other Canadian NGOs, namely CARE, 
CECT, and SOCODEVI. The Peruvian component, to which the Canadian 
government is contributing $7 million, includes partnerships with Rio 
Tinto and Barrick Gold. One of the sub-projects explicitly targets people 
“living in Barrick’s zone of influence” (GAC 2015). 

Unattributable author conversation with Plan Canada officials. 
Schulman and Nieto (2011); unattributable interviews with NGO and 
mining company officials. 

Unattributable interview with an NGO official. 

This exchange took place at a public event under the Chatham House 
rule. I cannot therefore provide additional information on his identity. 
The CIDA official was speaking at a public event under the Chatham 
House rule and therefore cannot be identified here by name. 
Unattributable interview with NGO officials. See also Bodruzic (2015). 


. On the limits of CSR, the failure of court cases to date against mining 


companies, and the need for Canadian government regulation, see 
Campbell (2008) and North and Young (2013). 

The project’s implementation plan recognizes that allegations of mal- 
practice against IAMGOLD and other mining companies operating in 
Burkina Faso are “probable” and that this poses a reputational risk to 
Plan and the project. The document anticipates that Plan and IAMGOLD 
will develop a crisis management strategy that could best be described 
as public relations damage control, in case the media generate nega- 
tive publicity (in other words, the joint strategy would try to counter 
media criticisms and not address any actual malpractice). The document 
also strongly suggests that Plan Canada and its local counterpart Plan 
Burkina would not share information critical of IAMGOLD with the 
public or in any way act contrary to the company’s interests. In particu- 
lar, it specifies that Plan should not address any allegations concerning 
IAMGOLD’s mining operations and would limit its public comments to 
matters directly related to the project itself (Plan Canada 2011, 26, 32-33). 
McCarney assumed Canada’s ambassadorship to the United Nations in 
Geneva in September 2015, in the final days of the Harper government. 
A study commissioned by the Prospectors and Developers Association 
of Canada in 2009 but never officially released found that “Canadian 
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mining companies are far and away the worst offenders in environ- 
mental, human rights, and other abuses around the world,” as well 
as “more likely to be engaged in community conflict, environmental 
and unethical behaviour” than companies based in other countries 
(Whittington 2010). 

Unattributable interviews with NGO and mining company officials. 
Had the government not specifically used ODA funds to support these 
three projects or had CIDA not prominently announced them as a pack- 
age, the partnerships might have escaped public attention in Canada. 
Oda’s assertions flew in the face of well-documented record of abuses 
by numerous Canadian mining companies, as recognized by the 
industry’s internal report cited by Whittington (2010). They were also 
swiftly contradicted by multiple corruption scandals at construction 
and engineering giant SNC-Lavalin. The company had held numerous 
CIDA contracts, including for the Dahla Dam in Afghanistan, and was 
subsequently banned from bidding on CIDA and World Bank projects 
for a ten-year period. 

That Rio Tinto Alcan ceased operating in Ghana after the project with 
WUSC was initiated does not obviate the fact that it would have simi- 
larly benefited had it stayed. 

Mining is often destructive, but nonetheless a necessary economic activ- 
ity. Some degree of public-private interaction is therefore essential to 
try to mitigate the damage to communities and the environment. For 
a discussion of positive measures the Canadian government and its 
industry partners could undertake in the extractive sector, see McLeod 
Group (2012). 

The Lundin Foundation, initially named Lundin for Africa, was estab- 
lished by the Lundin Group of Companies, which includes Lundin 
Petroleum, accused of complicity with war crimes and crimes against 
humanity in Sudan (Dahlstrom 2016; Sunderland 2010). 

It was a SEMAFO mine in Niger that Robert Fowler and Louis Guay had 
just visited when they were kidnapped in 2008 (Engler 2009). Barrick 
Gold hired Fowler, a career diplomat, to serve on its CSR advisory 
board in 2012. 

For instance, Barrick Gold employed John Baird — whom it used to 
lobby — as an advisor in March 2015, barely a month after he resigned as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and only weeks after he gave up his seat in 
the House of Commons. Baird became a strong advocate of the extrac- 
tive sector and spoke against the use of government funds to support 
any group that opposes mining interests. In a public speech, he stated, 
“When it comes to mining ... the department of foreign affairs — and in 
my judgment, its minister — should be a global advocate for the industry. 
Not just in terms of trade and commerce, but in terms of diplomacy 
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and advocacy on the political and regulatory front” (quoted in Saywell 
2015). Also in 2015, the Canadian government appointed Barrick Gold 
Vice President Alanna Heath (who is also a Director of the Mining 
Association of Canada) to the Board of Governors of the Ottawa-based 
International Development Research Centre. 
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CONCLUSION 


Rethinking Canadian 
Development Cooperation—Towards 
Renewed Partnerships? 


David R. Black, Stephen Brown and Molly den Heyer 


aken together, the chapters in this collection paint a picture of a 

Canadian aid policy marked by varied and ambiguous purposes, 
unstable thematic and geographic focus, and insecure institutional 
modalities. Although many contributors place particular emphasis 
on the contours of aid policy under the Harper government, others 
(e.g., Black, Massie and Roussel, Swiss, Tiessen) explicitly track these 
characteristics over a period of decades. The question of long-term 
continuities versus regime-specific orientations has taken on a new 
degree of significance with the election of the Justin Trudeau-led 
Liberals; yet it is critical to think analytically beyond these partisan 
dynamics and transitions. In short, as suggested in this volume’s 
Introduction, the need to “rethink” Canadian aid extends far beyond 
technical and institutional reforms or contemporary controversies 
over particular shifts in thematic emphasis, as salient as these may 
be. It must also involve an explicit emphasis on situating the study 
and practice of Canadian aid in relation to the diverse means through 
which Canadians engage with the people and countries of the global 
South. 

In this Conclusion, we use the theme of “partnership” to sketch 
the multiple ways in which Canadian aid policies should be recast as 
policies of and for development cooperation. More specifically, we 
identify four domains of partnership that the various contributions 
in this collection point towards, explicitly or implicitly. These are: 
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foundations of development partnerships, partnerships within the 
changing international aid regime, partnerships with key “stakehold- 
ers” in Canadian society, and intra-governmental partnerships (some- 
times captured by the idea of “horizontal” or “whole-of-government” 
collaboration). The dynamics within these four overlapping domains 
serve both as descriptive frames for analyzing Canadian development 
cooperation as it is or has been, and as prescriptive frames for think- 
ing about Canadian development policies as they could or should be. 
They also highlight the changing structures — material, ideational, 
and institutional — within which Canadian development efforts are 
situated and the diversifying range of agents that undertake those 
efforts. While the reflections that follow can be no more than sug- 
gestive, they serve to highlight key directions for future research. 


Rethinking Development Partnerships 


The idea of partnership has long been ubiquitous, dynamic, and 
contested in development cooperation, both within Canada and 
internationally (Black and Tiessen 2007; Brinkerhoff 2002; Fowler 
1997; Macdonald 1995; Pearson 1969). Development scholars sharply 
critiqued the term in the 1990s and 2000s for the degree to which its 
benign image of equality and reciprocity masked deeply inequitable 
structures of power. However, the partnership motif has resurged 
and deepened in recent development praxis. There are several 
closely related explanations for this. First, it has been a core theme 
in several milestones within the international aid regime, beginning 
with its incorporation as the eighth Millennium Development Goal 
(MDG) in 2000 (“Develop a Global Partnership for Development”), 
running through the adoption by the Busan High Level Forum on 
Aid Effectiveness in 2011 of anew “Global Partnership for Effective 
Development Cooperation,” and culminating most recently in 
the adoption of the Sustainable Development Goals in 2015, with 
SDG 17 calling for sustainable multi-stakeholder partnerships (see 
respectively United Nations 2013; OECD 2013; United Nations 2016). 
Second, it captures both the inevitability and the necessity of complex 
collaborative relationships in the pursuit of development — and the 
costs of failure to achieve them. Third, it brings attention to a variety 
of relatively novel actors and relationships that have become crucial 
features of contemporary development cooperation. These include: 
“emerging economy aid providers” (e.g., Brazil, China, India, Turkey) 
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and South-South cooperation; private sector actors and public-pri- 
vate partnerships; the “new philanthropists” associated with wealthy 
and highly focused foundations, such as the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation (Bishop and Green 2011; Brown 2012b; Kharas 2012; 
McGoey 2014; Quadir 2013; Ramdas 2011); and civil society organiza- 
tions, now recognized as “independent development actors in their 
own right” (Accra Agenda for Action 2008). These trends have increas- 
ingly challenged and complicated the work of traditional bilateral 
and multilateral development agencies. They have also provided a 
key justification for various institutional reorganizations — nota- 
bly the incorporation of the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) into the Department of Foreign Affairs, Trade and 
Development (DFATD, now Global Affairs Canada, or GAC). 

A focus on the main dimensions of partnership as they relate 
to the evolving dynamics of Canadian development cooperation 
is particularly apt, for two reasons. First, it is critical that the new 
architecture of the integrated GAC, and specifically its role in devel- 
opment cooperation, be informed by these trends. Second, Canadian 
non-state development actors, both old and new, face unprecedented 
challenges requiring fresh and sustained analyses, particularly in the 
context of the new, ambitious, and encompassing SDGs. The chapters 
in this collection serve to highlight some of the questions, issues, and 
relationships that need to be (re)considered. 


Foundations of Development Partnerships 

In a policy domain centrally concerned with reducing global poverty 
and deprivation, it is unsurprising that several chapters in this collec- 
tion highlight the need to revisit the ethical foundations of Canadian 
aid, moving it from simplistic and often paternalistic underpinnings 
to more just and equitable ones (Black, Cameron, den Heyer). In 
particular, cosmopolitan ethics and narrative frames can be used to 
interrogate traditional motifs such as enlightened self-interest, char- 
ity, generosity, and North-South dichotomies, or the newer emphasis 
on mutual benefit that emerging economy aid providers and South- 
South cooperation have brought to the fore. In doing so, these frames 
expose the contested normative underpinnings that guide, or should 
guide, Canada’s engagement with the developing world. They also 
highlight the relationship between the positive duty to “do good” 
through the provision of aid and the relatively neglected but argu- 
ably more important negative duty to “do no harm” in the various 
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other ways Canadians engage people and countries in the global 
South (e.g., through trade, investment, immigration, environment, 
security, and defence — see Cameron, this volume). 

Other contributors, however, are skeptical about the need for 
an explicitly ethical foundation for Canadian aid. Indeed, Chapnick 
argues that a long-term and “enlightened” notion of self-interest 
derived from the realist tradition is not only sufficient, but also far 
more likely to persuade the policy and political elites that are pivotal 
to policy renewal, given the relative indifference of Canadian public 
opinion to development aid and the resulting absence of public pres- 
sure for improved performance. Smillie, while not directly engaging 
the logic of cosmopolitan or “humane internationalist” ethics, has 
made the case for “self-interest, properly understood” as the most 
persuasive foundation for Canadian aid (see also McAskie 2013). In 
his contribution to this collection, he stresses the many more basic 
and pragmatic ways in which Canadian aid policy could be reformed 
to produce improved development results in the field (and far from 
the tarmac), along with a more mature and sensible policy debate. 

Flowing from this discussion of ethical foundations is a criti- 
cal analysis of “donor-recipient” or “North-South” development 
partnerships. As Brown (2012a; also Lalonde 2009) has emphasized, 
“aid effectiveness” became a pervasive theme in Canadian and inter- 
national development policy and practice during the first decade 
of the new century, epitomized by the Paris Declaration on Aid 
Effectiveness (OECD 2005) to which Canada remains formally com- 
mitted. A question posed (implicitly or explicitly) by several authors 
is whether the previous Conservative government, in stressing its 
own conception of effectiveness and the need to place aid policy 
at the service of Canadians, engineered a de facto policy shift that 
sharply diverged from Canada’s international commitments to aid 
effectiveness (Audet and Navarro-Flores, Brown, Goyette, Macdonald, 
and Ruckert). The corollary question, in light of the Conservatives’ 
defeat in the 2015 federal election, is whether the Liberals will take 
Canadian development aid policy back towards greater conformity 
with international norms of aid effectiveness. Brown (this volume), 
for one, is skeptical about the extent of such a reversion, both because 
of domestic conditions as the Canadian economy falters and because 
the donor community as a whole has become more concerned with 
seeking national advantage through aid. 
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Assuming they continue to hold some influence however, 
the Paris principles of aid effectiveness also highlight the linked 
objectives of “harmonization” among donors and “alignment” with 
“recipient-owned” development objectives. The emphasis on recipient 
ownership could anchor a more genuine partnership with recipient 
governments and societies. Yet, in practice, this emphasis has been 
compromised by the intense and power-laden politics of inter-donor 
harmonization. In short, given the difficulty of achieving agreement 
on “harmonized” policies and practices among donors, the ability of 
recipient governments to insist on the primacy of their priorities is 
likely to be limited (den Heyer). Moreover, because donor-recipient 
partnerships are principally with developing country governments, 
their responsiveness to the needs and aspirations of relatively poor 
and marginalized communities and people, or even elected offi- 
cials, is often doubtful. This makes the perspectives of scholars and 
“partners” from developing countries vitally important. The relative 
absence of these perspectives is a key limitation of this collection. In 
future research, it will be necessary to probe the choice and character 
of relationships between Canadian aid policies and programs on 
the one hand, and Canada’s designated “countries of focus” on the 
other. What would more substantial recipient country ownership 
mean within these privileged bilateral relationships, and what are 
the prospects of achieving it? 


Partnerships within the International Aid Regime 

To what extent has Canada’s approach to foreign aid and develop- 
ment cooperation been shaped by transnational norms and dynam- 
ics, aggregated within what has been termed the international aid 
regime? Several contributors (Carment and Samy, Clark-Kazak, den 
Heyer, Swiss) consider the impact of the increasingly complex array 
of actors in this regime on where and how Canada can both follow 
and lead — and the continuing relevance of the aid regime itself in 
the wider context of development cooperation. Historically, Canada 
has been relatively responsive to the changing thematic and admin- 
istrative priorities, or fashions, of the aid regime, orchestrated largely 
through the Development Assistance Committee of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD/DAC) and 
other multilateral organizations (Black, Thérien, and Clark 1996). 
Occasionally, Canada has provided a significant measure of leader- 
ship on key themes such as gender equality (Swiss 2012; Tiessen, this 
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volume). In other cases, such as Fragile and Conflict Affected States, 
promising opportunities for leadership have arguably been squan- 
dered (Carment and Samy; see also Baranyi and Khan). Meanwhile, 
the process of and opportunities for influence within the regime 
have become increasingly complex as the regime itself has mutated to 
encompass a range of significant new players. One prospective focus 
for future research, therefore, is how “traditional” OECD donors, 
Canada among them, can and should adjust to their diminished 
centrality in the aid regime, and what opportunities persist for the- 
matic leadership, especially in multilateral settings and in such key 
areas as climate change and food security. A second focus is how we 
understand the roles and influence of emerging economy aid provid- 
ers and South-South cooperation — both individually and collectively 
(Bilal 2012; Schoeman 2011). In this new context, for example, should 
Canada attempt to resurrect its traditional (if intermittent) role as 
interlocutor, in this case between DAC and non-DAC aid providers? 
Should it explore and exploit new opportunities for “trilateral devel- 
opment cooperation,” combining established and emerging donors 
in support of recipient governments and communities (e.g., Besada 
and Tok 2016; Masters 2014)? 

Finally, what is the record of Canadian collaboration with the 
“new philanthropists” and other private actors in the international 
context? What is the balance of risk and opportunity in these novel 
partnerships (see Black and O’Bright 2016)? How do partnerships at 
this level affect the prospects for southern “ownership” of their own 
development agendas? And what role will the newly recast GAC play 
in relation to the emerging, multi-dimensional “Global Partnership 
for Effective Development Cooperation” launched at Busan (Kharas 
2012; Kindornay and Samy 2012) and elaborated in the ambitious 
SDGs’ 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development? How will the new 
Canadian international policy architecture affect the propensity and 
capacity of Canadian representatives to play an influential role in 
this new context? 

In general, these forward-looking issues receive less attention 
in this collection than they warrant. To be sure, Tiessen’s discus- 
sion of the Harper government’s approach to maternal and child 
health issues through its Muskoka Initiative, which she regards as 
a backward step in Canada’s approach to gender issues, indirectly 
highlights the relevance of partnerships with the Gates Foundation 
and other non-traditional philanthropic and multilateral agencies. 
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However, as bilateral aid budgets tighten and as these novel actors 
further refine their already formidable agenda-setting capabili- 
ties, greater attention needs to be paid to their roles in relation to 
Canadian development cooperation, particularly as the Trudeau 
government defines its own approach to development policy. 


Partnerships with Key Canadian Stakeholders 
Historically, the best-known Canadian development partnerships 
were with Canadian civil society and non-governmental organiza- 
tions (CSOs/NGOs). Indeed, CIDA was long regarded as a leader in 
responsive partnerships with this vibrant sector of Canadian society 
(Morrison 1998, 21), which was in turn closely connected with CSO 
partners in developing countries. Beginning in the mid-1990s, how- 
ever, and accelerating under the Harper Conservative government, 
Canada’s community of development-oriented CSOs has faced a 
series of unprecedented challenges, including growing intra-sectoral 
divisions and estrangement from the government of the day (Plewes 
and Tomlinson 2013; Smillie 2012). At the same time, the civil soci- 
ety landscape has become more diverse as diaspora groups from 
developing countries have become an increasingly important locus 
of partnerships, offering new opportunities and challenges through 
such connections as remittances, advocacy, and inter-community 
relationships (Brinkerhof 2008; Carment, Nikolko, and Douhaibi 2013). 
In this context, it is particularly timely and important to take stock 
of the sector’s achievements and capacities and to begin to map the 
changes required for renewed partnerships with both Canadian and 
transnational non-governmental partners. A starting point would be 
an assessment of the impact of the new partnership policy adopted 
by the Harper government in early 2015 (FATDC 2015) —a policy 
which was generally welcomed by CSOs as a step towards repairing 
the damaged relationship between their sector and the federal gov- 
ernment. Here as elsewhere, however, it will be some time before it 
becomes clear how the new Liberal government will choose to retain 
and/or modify the approach set out in this policy. 

More recently, in parallel with the international aid regime as 
a whole, much attention has been focused on partnerships with the 
private sector, including a wide array of actors and issues that often 
fall under the broad rubric of corporate social responsibility (CSR) 
(Black and O’Bright 2016; Felsen and Besada 2013; Kindornay and 
Reilly-King 2013; SCFAID 2012). In fact, the Canadian government 
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has prioritized the role of the private sector in development coop- 
eration policies since the early 2000s, albeit under several different 
labels. Following the election of a majority Conservative government 
in 2011, this emphasis became more forthright and strategic — as 
reflected in the government’s controversial decision to initiate several 
collaborative projects involving prominent Canadian mining com- 
panies and NGOs (Besada and Martin 2013; Blackwood and Stewart 
2012). This trend presents important new challenges to all partners, 
notably (though not only) in relation to the extractive sector, where 
Canada is a world leader and the activities of its “corporate citizens” 
have important — and controversial — developmental and societal 
repercussions. 

These shifting societal and state-society dynamics are an 
important recurring theme in this collection. Several contribu- 
tors analyze the increasing emphasis of the Harper government 
on partnerships with the private sector — particularly extractive 
companies — and how this shaped country and regional as well as 
project priorities (Brown, Goyette, Macdonald, and Ruckert). They 
discuss how these and other shifts affected relationships with and 
among civil society actors, leading to divisions between those (often 
large and multinational) NGOs that are prepared to collaborate with 
extractive companies and the government on specially funded proj- 
ects that, among other things, burnish the image of Canadian extrac- 
tives in their host communities, and those NGOs that are sharply 
critical of these initiatives and the record of the extractive sector more 
generally. Others note the controversial way that the Conservative 
government appeared to have favoured some, particularly religious 
and “proselytizing” NGOs, over other, secular and/or “progressive” 
ones in its funding decisions, with dubious implications for the oft- 
repeated priority of effectiveness (Audet and Navarro-Flores). Yet 
other authors counsel caution in overstating the significance and 
durability of these trends, given limited evidence of “commercializa- 
tion” and the continued salience of more ethical, poverty-focused 
priorities in the policy practices of the Harper government (Baranyi 
and Khan, Swiss). The election of the Trudeau Liberals raises new 
questions about the depth and durability of these trends. Can we 
expect to see a reversion to what Brown (this collection) character- 
izes as a less commercialized approach in the first half of the 2000s, 
or will the trend towards commercialization persist, given the fiscal 
and competitive pressures facing the Trudeau government? 
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Intra-Governmental Partnerships 

Finally, the question of how Canadian governmental institutions can 
and should concert their efforts to maximize development effective- 
ness has become a major preoccupation of both practitioners and 
analysts (e.g, Kindornay 2011). Most immediately, the Harper govern- 
ment’s abrupt announcement in its March 2013 budget of the merger 
of Canada’s main aid agency, CIDA, with the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and International Trade to form a new, integrated department 
encompassing diplomacy, trade, and development (now GAC) con- 
tinues to reverberate. This new intra-departmental “partnership” (or 
“forced marriage” — Swiss 2013; see also Foster 2013) could ultimately 
enhance the coherence of Canadian engagement with development 
issues, but it could also reinforce the subordination of development 
concerns and aid resources to Canadian commercial and security 
priorities. In an important sense, this debate circles back to the 
changes occurring in the international aid regime, with many pro- 
business commentators arguing that Canada and other traditional 
OECD donors are losing out to emerging economy aid providers, 
such as Brazil, China, India, and Turkey, that are less constrained 
in linking aid to commercial objectives. On the other hand, others 
argue that Canada’s “comparative advantage” in the global South is 
best advanced by a reputation for generosity and responsiveness in 
its development cooperation policies. Tracking how the integrated 
administrative arrangements of the merged department navigate 
these crosscurrents, and at the same time informing the thinking of 
those responsible for development issues within GAC, will be a key 
priority for Canadian development researchers. 

For most authors in this collection, it remains too soon to tell 
what the consequences of the merger will be, particularly now that 
anew federal government has been installed — though several have 
ventured informed commentaries on what to expect (Brown 2013; 
McLeod Group 2015). Early indicators include a workforce adjustment 
that saw the elimination of over 300 CIDA positions (Duggal 2014) 
and the discarding of CIDA hiring pools (Foster 2014), exacerbat- 
ing concerns about the privileging of commercial and diplomatic 
expertise over development knowledge and priorities. While many 
contributors remain critical of the merger decision and concerned 
that it will strongly reinforce the trend towards commercialization, 
others see it as “a significant opportunity to effect real political 
change” towards a better performing aid program, whatever that 
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might entail (Chapnick). Regardless, this new institutional structure 
and the bureaucratic partnership it internalizes clearly represent an 
important conjuncture that will have lasting effects on the future 
trajectory of Canadian development cooperation. Close attention 
will have to be paid to a range of novel dynamics, including the 
new balance of bureaucratic interests that will be brought to bear on 
development policy making and the personnel policies and career 
paths within GAC. They could play an important medium-term role 
in shaping the extent to which Canada’s development cooperation 
adopts a truly developmental perspective versus one shaped princi- 
pally by diplomatic or commercial imperatives. 

Beyond GAC, however, there has been a longer-standing con- 
cern with the need to “de-centre” aid within development policy, 
and enhance “policy coherence for development” (Brown 2015; Biilles 
and Kindornay 2013). Much of this concern arose in the context of 
post-9/11 efforts to foster “whole-of-government” collaboration in key 
fragile and conflict-affected states, notably Afghanistan, Haiti, and 
Sudan (Baranyi and Paducel 2012; Carment and Samy, this volume). 
Though efforts to understand and respond to the critical interplay 
of development and security dynamics have intensified since 9/11, 
the more or less explicit pursuit of “complementarity” between 
development and security policies — and bureaucracies — has been 
on the agenda of Canadian governments for several decades, as 
Massie and Roussel show. Moreover, Baranyi and Khan argue for 
the need to take closer account of the security-development rela- 
tionship and to pursue conflict-sensitive development policies in a 
much wider array of Southern partners than the focus on the more 
extreme cases of state fragility has heretofore contemplated. This, in 
turn, challenges an array of both security- and development-oriented 
government agencies (including GAC, Defence, Public Safety, CSIS, 
and the RCMP) to explore the potential, risks, and limits of more 
systematic collaboration. 

The imperative of intra-governmental partnership is much 
broader, however, than the “security-development nexus,” encom- 
passing the need to promote coherence (or at least mitigate contra- 
dictions) between trade, investment, environment, immigration, 
health, agriculture, and natural resource policies towards the devel- 
oping world, to cite some of the more obvious examples. This sug- 
gests a requirement for greater collaboration between the relevant 
departments and agencies — an exceptionally challenging task 
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that the integrated structure of GAC might or might not enable. 
Moreover, in the Canadian context, policy coherence for develop- 
ment requires attentiveness to the important responsibilities of 
provincial governments, including their various engagements with 
developing countries. For instance, the Quebec government, under 
the Parti Québécois, announced plans to create its own international 
development agency (Salvet 2013), and maintains an “International 
Solidarity” branch within its Ministry for International Relations 
and la Francophonie. Studying the challenges and prospects for 
intra-governmental partnerships in development cooperation must 
therefore be a key focus of Canadian development researchers in the 
years ahead. Moreover, the imperative to “do no harm” (or at least 
minimize it) — whether understood as a consequence of cosmopoli- 
tan ethical imperatives or simply as prudent policy in pursuit of a 
more secure and prosperous international system (see Cameron and 
Chapnick respectively) — is a good place from which to launch this 
inquiry. 

The Canadian government's technical solutions (notably the 
whole-of-government approach and CIDA’s absorption into DFATD/ 
GAC) could fit within the cosmopolitan ethical framework, but 
appear to lack a commitment to cosmopolitan values and the political 
will to carry through with the “do no harm” imperative. DFATD’s 
most substantial policy paper under the Harper Conservatives, the 
Global Markets Action Plan, made no mention of poverty reduction or a 
development perspective; its only reference to foreign aid expressed 
a desire to “leverage development programming to advance Canada’s 
trade interests” (FATDC 2013, 14). To the extent that the plan pro- 
moted policy coherence, it was not for development, but rather to 
ensure that “all diplomatic assets of the Government of Canada will 
be marshalled on behalf of the private sector” (FATDC 2013, 11). Thus, 
while some authors (e.g., Chapnick) would argue that a more coher- 
ent policy process guided by “enlightened realist” thinking could 
yield significant advances for development policy, others argue that 
intra-governmental policy coherence may actually be “a bad thing” 
for development (Brown 2014). As Black suggests in this collection, 
ensuring the “relative autonomy” of an intellectually and politically 
robust capacity for thinking about the world through a development 
lens and advocating the importance of this perspective within the 
international policy process will be an important marker of whether 
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“policy coherence for development” represents a step forwards or 
backwards for Canada’s role in global development. 


Conclusion 


We have entered a new era of fluidity and uncertainty in develop- 
ment cooperation, globally and in Canada. Yet many of the chal- 
lenges that foreign aid has aspired to address — poverty, inequality, 
marginalization, and (in the critical theoretical tradition) the quest 
for greater human solidarity and emancipation — remain stubbornly 
entrenched or elusive. Similarly, while aid has clearly diminished in 
significance relative to other forms of exchange with the developing 
world (e.g., trade, investment, migration, remittances), it neverthe- 
less remains an important component of the wider politics of global 
development, with a historical record of both beneficial and retro- 
grade repercussions. In this fluid and contingent context, the chapters 
in this collection should be understood as stimulants to a more open, 
expansive, and constructive conversation about Canada’s changing 
role in development cooperation and how it can be strengthened. 
The urgency and opportunities associated with this conversation 
have been further reinforced by the changing political landscape in 
Ottawa, as well as the adoption of the ambitious SDG framework at 
the UN. 

There is no easy solution to the problems that bedevil Canadian 
foreign aid or the challenges that lie ahead. This chapter’s use of a 
“partnership” lens focuses on four specific dimensions of develop- 
ment cooperation that warrant close attention: the foundations of 
development partnerships, partnerships within the changing interna- 
tional aid regime, partnerships with key “stakeholders” in Canadian 
society, and intra-governmental partnerships. Only through solid, 
theoretically informed empirical research, analysis, debate, and 
renewal in all four areas will it be possible to do justice to the chal- 
lenge of rethinking not only Canadian aid, but also Canada’s broader 
role in development cooperation. 
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